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PUBLISHER’S NOTE TO FOURTH EDITION 


Since the publication of the Second English Edition of "Apollo," 
it has passed through seven new and revised French Editions, in 
harmony with the last of which this Fourth English Edition has 
been prepared. 

A number of interesting illustrations have been added, certain 
unsatisfactory blocks have been replaced by new ones, and the 
bibliographies have been expanded and brought up to date. 

The slight additions made, with the author’s approval, in the 
sections dealing with British artists and art-treasures, arc indicated 
in the present issue by square brockets. 

































































































rUHKHAL or RICH ABO II- IK tAKDM. 
(Xlimitur* from a French MS. of i.to Al BretUo.) 


PREFACE 

WlTH the exception of the last, which I have altered and re¬ 
written *everal time*, all the»e lectures appear more or less exactly 
as given by me at the Ecole du Louvre in 1902-1903. 1 claim it 
a* a merit for them, that they have stood the test of oral delivery. 
The dissent and approval of an audience, some echo of which 
always reaches the lecturer, are the most instructive of guides to 
him ; I have taken them into account in revising these lessons for 
publication, just as I took note of them when lecturing. 

Every science requires not only special works of erudition, but 
synthetic exposition, written and spoken. In such exposition, 
general ideas are necessarily of the first and facts of the second 
importance, whereas in erudite instruction, every hour of synthesis 
should, as Fustcl dc Coulanges has said, be based on a year of 
analysis. This hour does not come to all men ; but when it comes, 
it is well to profit by it. and. better still, to make others profit. 

At the Ecole du Louvre. I finished each of my lessons with a few 
words of bibliography, restricting myself to the mention of three or 
four recent and indispensable works. In publishing these lectures I 
have thought it well to develop this feature more especially. I have 
been very moderate with regard to antique art, because there are 
many accessible books of reference ; I myself have published one or 
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two. But there is scarcely anything touching the Middle Ages and 
modern times even in the largest works. I have had to build up a 
complete bibliography, and I am sure it will prove useful. After 
careful consideration, I deliberately excluded all works bearing 
rather upon archaeology than on art-history. I have also excluded, 
with few exceptions, all books and articles published before 1880. 
and more especially large and expensive volumes, only to be found 
in important libraries. On the other hand, I have freely quoted 
good popular works and articles in reviews, particularly those of the 
Gazelle tics Bcaux-Arls, which has a wide circulation, may be pur¬ 
chased in single numbers, and has no good indices. If my text 
appeals primarily to beginners and to the leisured classes, I may 
hope that even the most highly educated will be able to glean in the 
bibliographies; they will also find there references to many works 
and artists which I have omitted to mention, or have only mentioned 
in passing in the text, being anxious to avoid a monotonous enumera¬ 
tion of proper names. 

The title Apollo reminds my readers that this book is intended to 
be a companion volume to Mineroa, an introduction to the Greek 
and Latin classics published by me in 1889, and still maintaining its 
popularity after four large editions. I hope that Apollo may shore 
the good fortune of his sister, and that by disseminating the principles 
of art-history, he may gain new adherents for that antique Wisdom, 
that Minerva of the Acropolis, which, far from teaching us to neglect 
the study of medi*vol and modern art, will help us to enjoy these 
more perfectly. S. REINACH. 
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PrimltlM 
Art 0/ 


e/ PAW 


HUMAN industry is the outcome of need, or as the proverb has it, 
necessity is the mother of invention. From the first dawn of 
. humanity, man was obliged to fashion tools, weapons, and clothing, 

to provide himself with shelter against the fury of the elements and 
the attacks of wild beasts. He was industrious of necessity before 
he became an artist by choice. 

A work of art differs in one essential characteristic from those 
products of human activity which supply the immediate wants of 
life. Let us consider a palace, a picture. The palace might be 
merely a very large house, and yet provide a satisfactory shelter. 
Here, the element of art is suftcraddcd to that of utility. In a 
statue, a picture, utility is no longer apparent. The element of art 
is isolated. 

This element, sometimes accessory, sometimes isolated, is itself a 
j product of human activity, but of an activity peculiarly free and 

disinterested, the object of which is not to satisfy an immediate need. 

I B 
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but to evoke a sentiment, a lively emotion—admiration, pleasure, 
curiosity, sometimes even terror. 

Art, in whatever degree it may manifest itself, appears to us 
under the dual aspect of a luxury and a diversion. 

Its object being the evocation of sentiment in others, art is 
primarily a social phenomenon. Man fashions a tool for his own 
use, but he decorates it to please his fellow-men, or to excite their 
admiration. 

No society, however rudimentary, has altogether ignored art. It 
is to be found in embryo in the strange tattooed devices that cover 
the body of the savage, as also in his efforts to give an agreeable 
shape to the handle of his hatchet or of his knife. 

The study of primitive art may be carried on in two ways: by 
the observation of living savages, or by examination of the relics of 
primeval savages found buried in the soil. It is interesting to find 
that the two methods have, on the whole, the same results. Art 
manifests itself first in the desire for symmetry, which is analogous 
to the rhythm of poetry and music, and the taste for colour, not so 
arranged as to produce images, but applied or exhibited to please 
the eye. It goes on to trace ornaments composed of straight or 
curved, parallel or broken lines. Man next attempts to reproduce 
the animals that surround him, first in the round, afterwards in relief 
and by means of drawing; finally he essays, though timidly, the 
imitation of the human figure and of vegetation. This suggestion 
of evolution may be verified by observing children, who, in our 
civilised society, offer a parallel with primitive savagery. A child 
delights successively in symmetry, colour, the juxtaposition and inter¬ 
lacement of lines. When he begins to draw, his first scrawls are 
the silhouettes of animals, which interest him much more than his 
fellow-creatures; it is not until later that he draws men and plants. 

A science bom in the nineteenth century, prehistoric archa;ology, 
has revealed to us the fruits of human industry at a period pro¬ 
digiously remote, centuries anterior to the building of the pyramids 
of Egypt and the palaces of the Babylonian kings. 

Geologists have given the name quaternary period to this epoch, 
because it was the last of the four great geological periods. The 
aspect of the earth was very different to that it wears at present. 
To mention but one or two divergences, France was not then 
separated from England by the Straits of Dover, nor Sicily from 
Italy by the Straits of Messina. Sweden, Denmark, and Scotland 
were buried under a sheet of polar ice; the glaciers of the Alps 
were of vast extent; one descended as far as Lyons. 
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Our knowledge of the second period is more abundant. The 
reindeer, non-existent in the earlier phase, became as numerous as 
horses or kine, furnishing man not only with succulent meat, but 
with horn, bone, and tendons, which lent themselves to the first 
essays of industry and art. Daggers, harpoons, stilettoes, and 
various implements made of reindeer horn have been unearthed; 
and also carved reindeer-horns and bones, covered with reliefs and 
drawings. 

The man who lived on reindeer’s flesh had remarked the chro¬ 
matic qualities of certain earths, more particularly of ochre. He 
was fond of vivid colours, and it is probable that like the savages of 
our own times he painted his body. But he did much more than 
this. On the walls and roofs of the caves where he sought shelter 
from the cold (which at that period obtained for nine months of the 

year), he amused himself 
by engraving and painting 
animals with extraordinary 
dexterity. During the last 
few years, prehistoric paint¬ 
ings of the highest interest 
have been discovered in 
many of the caves of Perigord 
and the Pyrenees. 

In those caves of France, 
where it has been possible to 
observe the superposition of 

rjo* *.-MAMMUIII BMJXAVKU ON WALL. t . 1 # , 

(Cave of Comiiarcitcs, Dordogne.) various strata ol civilisa¬ 

tion. it has been found that 
figures in the round, carved in stone, or in the bones of mammoth 
and reindeer, lay buried more deeply, and arc consequently earlier, 
than those carved in relief or drawn. Drawings made with a style, 
the products of this art in its greatest perfection, are contemporary 
with paintings which show the same characteristics, and deserve no 
less admiration. 

Of these characteristics, the most striking is realism. Fancy 
seems to be absolutely excluded; whether represented alone or in 
groups, the animals are depicted with a correctness to which we find 
no parallel in the art of the modern savage. The next characteristic 
is sobriety. There are no useless details; certain animal forms of 
this period, either engraved or painted, will bear comparison with 
the fine animal-studies of modern artists. Finally—and this is 
perhaps the most extraordinary trait of all—the artist of the reindeer 
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age is in love with life and movement; he likes to represent his 
animals in lively and picturesque attitudes; he seizes and reproduces 

their movements with extra- . . _ 

ordinary precision. 

It must, of course, be j ! 

understood that these eulogies w ! 

do not apply to all the works : 

of art of the cave-dwellers. JiB' 

They apply to perhaps thirty -flHp 

or forty specimens, carved. 

engraved, or painted, among f 0 

the hundreds that have been ^ ^. .., 

collected and reproduced, l.'. 

Then, as always, there were [ X. « & 

gifted artists and mediocre 
artists. But in this rapid 
sketch of the art of all ages. 

I must confine myself to 
the mention of masterpieces, 
and the masterpieces of the reindeer period are worthy of the name. 

How and where was this art developed ? It is evident that its 
finest productions were the final outcome of a long progression. 
The man of the quaternary period, like the modern man. was 
perhaps bom with the artistic instinct, but he was not born an artist. 
Many generations had to pass before he had learnt to draw the 
outline of an animal correctly with his sharpened flint, before his 
first essays, his first scrawls, took on the dignity of true works of art. 
Our knowledge of this period is as yet far too restricted to enable 
us to trace the stages of this development. It is indeed possible, 
and even probable, that it began in another part of Europe, for the 
reindeer, which did not exist in France in the warm phase of the 
quaternary period, must then have abounded in the more northern 
regions, and there is every reason to suppose that the ancestors of 
the reindeer hunters of Perigord and the Pyrenees flourished 
together with their favourite game. The evolution of art, however, 
cannot have made much progress in this primitive field; and, no 
doubt, it was in the basin of the Garonne that it was accelerated 
and accomplished. When the cold period came to an end. the 
reindeer disappeared almost suddenly, and was replaced by the stag. 
At this epoch, which marks the close of the quaternary period, the 
drawings become rare and finally disappear altogether. The civilisa¬ 
tion of the reindeer-hunters seems to have died out, or to have 


PIC. 3.—BISON ENGRAVED AND PAINTED ON 
WALL. 

Give of Fond de Gaumc, Dordogne. 
Revuedt t AeoU >f Anthreftleeic, July, 100: 
(Felix Alcan, J*am.) 
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migrated with the reindeer towards the north of Europe. But, so 
far, no trace of it has come to light, nor has it been possible to 
establish any definite connection between the art of the reindeer- 
hunters and that of civilisations of great antiquity, though certainly 
more recent than theirs, such as those of Egypt and Babylonia. 

Thus wc find that the art of quaternary France forms a clearly 
defined phase in the very genesis of art history. Wc may trace the 
successive apparition of the desire for symmetry, of sculpture, bas- 
relief, engraving, and painting: of all the loftier forms of art, archi¬ 
tecture alone is absent. 

The masterpiece of this phase of art is perhaps the group of 
stags (Fig. 4) engraved on an antler discovered in the cave of 
Lorthet (H. Pyrenees), First we sec the hind feet of a stag 
which is galloping away. Next comes another galloping stag, in 
on attitude first revealed to us in modern times by instantaneous 
photography as applied to the analysis of rapid movement. An 
artist of our own day, Aimc Morot, first made use of the knowledge 
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t was unknown to all the artists of intermediate ages. The second 
stag is followed by a doc, turning her head to bell and call her 
fawn; her action again is like that of the deer in front of her. 
Between the animals the artist drew some salmon, ns if to fill up the 
empty spaces ; above the last stag, he placed two pointed 
lozenges. It has been suggested that these constitute a signature. 
But what is the meaning of the salmon ? This association of the 

., great river-fish with the stag 
i* doubtless due to some re- 

^ * I ? ,0UJ lc * ca: l ^ e nr . , ‘ st com - 
f bined the two species which 
formed the principal nourish- 

I P cnt °* * 115 lr *k® or c ' an - 1* 

i». in fact, to be noted that 

/a ^ | • all the animals represented 

SwAI r il quaternary art are of the 

y] comestible kinds, which sav- 

■ • • •- -1 ages engraved or painted in 

„ , . . . . order to attract them by a 

Grocic do Lonhet, Hauica I*yr£n<et. r . 

(Muwum, Si. Germain.) °‘ ma 8 >C Sympathy. 

L‘An<Ar.toU £if , , 894 . (Mo*™. Pwfa.) Liv.I.scd man makes hyper¬ 
bolic use of the expression 

“ the magic of art." The primitives actually believed in it. 

In a cave in the department of the Indrc. a slab of schist was 
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Flo. J.—A MORSE GALLOMNO. 
(Krom InMomaneoiu pbotOftrapfat.) 


recently discovered, decorated with a galloping reindeer, another exam¬ 
ple of the taste for movement, combined with precision and sobriety 
of outline, which characterised the best artists of this period. 

Of their paintings, the finest, those in the cave of Altamira near 
Santander in Spain, were only copied in 1902 (Fig. 6). Other 
specimens found in the caves of Pcrigord (Figs. 2, 3) arc also of 
the deepest interest. 

In one of these caves was found a stone lamp, ornamented with 
a beautiful incised representation of an ibex. The artists of the 
period must have made use of such lamps when graving and painting 
their decorations, for the ornamented portions of the caves are quite 
dark, even in broad day¬ 
light. 

Among all these surpris¬ 
ing discoveries, this seems 
to be the most amazing 1 
These paintings, consisting 
sometimes of over a hun¬ 
dred animals of large 
dimensions, could only have 
been executed, and were 
only visible, by artificial 
light I Why then did their 
authors take the trouble to 
execute them ? Was it 
only to please the eye of 
the reindeer-hunter, when, retiring to his cavern at nightfall, he 
made his evening meal on the spoils of the chase, by the dim light • 
of smoking lamps fed with the fat of deer ? 

It is impossible to accept such an hypothesis. 1 have already 
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Cave of Alumira (Spain). 

L‘Anlkreptlagll, 1904. (Mu*on, Part*.) 
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spoken of the magic element in the works of art carved, engraved, 
or painted by primitive man. They show us the first steps of 
humanity in the path which led to the worship of animals (as in 
Egypt), then to that of idols in human shape (as in Greece), and 
finally to that of divinity as a purely spiritual conception. The study 
of the birth of religion is interwoven with that of the origin of art. 
Born simultaneously, art and religion were closely connected for 
long ages; their affinity is still evident enough to the thinking mind. 
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BRONZE AGES 
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The extinction of the civilisation of the reindeer-hunters seems to 
have been brought about by a change of climate. Some geological 
phenomenon hitherto unexplained caused a cessation of the cold, 
which was succeeded by torrential rains and damp warmth. The 
reindeer, for which the present climate of St. Petersburg is too warm, 
disappeared or migrated; the caves, invaded by streams of water, 
and often swept by the rivers in flood, became uninhabitable ; vast 
plains were transformed into swamps. The population of France 
was not, indeed, annihilated, but it certainly diminished very greatly, 
the reduction being brought about partly by the change of climate, 
partly by emigration. The civilisation of the reindeer age dis¬ 
appeared. When we find traces of a new civilisation in France, it 
is marked by a poverty and coarseness that reveal the catastrophes 
among which it was brought forth. A new humanity may almost 
be said to have come into being; and if that of the quaternary age 
had required thousands of years to evolve true works of art, some 
thirty or forty centuries had again to pass before works of art worthy 
of the name were produced in Western Europe. 

The first buildings of the present period (using the term in its 
geological sense) are the camps or remains of villages, where the 
chief evidences of human activity are the flint implements of a primi¬ 
tive type known as celts, and fragments of coarse pottery with 
incised ornaments. These latter mark an industrial progress, for the 
artists of the reindeer age knew nothing of pottery. To a later 
epoch, some 4,000 or 3.000 years before Christ, belong the first 
traces of those encampments built upon piles on the banks of lakes 
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in Switzerland and France, 
and known as lacustrine 
dwellings. These were 
used as places of refuge 
and as workshops. The 
civilisation of the lake- 
dwellers is familiar to us, 
for thousejids of objects 
fashioned by them have 
been discovered embedded 
in the mud. Among these, 
in addition to hand-made 
pottery, are hatchets of 
polished stone, sometimes 
very elegant in shape, arms, tools, and pendants; but not a single 
work of art has come to light. 

This polished stone period to which the lake-dwellings belong, 
was also the age when in other regions of Europe, notably in 
Brittany, the Cevennes, England, Denmark and Sweden, men began 
to raise those huge tombs of undressed stone known as dolmens 
(Fig. 7), the obelisks known as menhirs, the circles of rough stone 
known as cromlechs, and long lines of massive blocks such ns those 
of Carnac (Fig. 8). The dolmens arc indubitably of the same 
period as the most ancient of the lacustrine dwellings, for in both 
polished stone axes have been discovered, whereas there is scarcely 
a trace of metals. 

The phase of human history on which wc arc now touching is 
marked by two innovations of the highest importance : the culture 
of cereals and the domestication of animals. Carbonised cereals 
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and heaps of manure have been found in the 
mud of the lake-dwellings, and it is more 
than probable that the civilisation of the 
dolmen-builders was analogous to that of the 
lake-dwellers. Wc cannot now inquire into 
the question how man first conceived the idea 
of domesticating animals, sowing corn, barley, 
millet, and flax; it will be sufficient to 
point out that these immense advances in 
civilisation were made before the discovery 
of metals. 

The construction of lake-dwellings and of 
dolmens continued even after man had begun 
to make use of gold and copper, the first 
two metals he knew. A little later the dis¬ 
covery of tin. and some happy incident 
which led to the idea of fusing tin and 
copper, placed a new metal, bronze, at 
man's disposal, and thus gave a considerable impetus to material 
civilisation. 

Lake-dwellings of the age of bronze have been discovered, the 
axes, swords, and metal ornaments of which bear witness to the 
advanced stage of technical proficiency reached by their inhabitants. 
But in the dolmens, only very simple bronze objects, such as beads, 
buttons, and knives have been found; the practice of burying the 
dead in dolmens must therefore have been discontinued before the 
abandonment of the lake-dwellings (b.C. 1000?). 

The total absence of pure 
works of art at this period 
is a subject of much sur¬ 
prise to archeologists. If 
we except a few wretched 
figures in terra cotta, a few 
menhirs rudely carved into 
a semblance of the human 
form (Fig. 9), there are no 
images either of men or 
animals. But, on the other 
hand, linear decoration is 

flG. IO.-BNCRAVED GRANITE BLOCKS IN THE VCH' highly developed. On 
COVERED ALLEV, CAVE,NHL ^ ^ of QaVrinis, 

(Morbiban, Briuany.) 0 ff thc ^ of Morbihan, 
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rises one of those huge mounds of earth called tumuli. Inside the 
tumulus is a dolmen, approached by a long alley bordered with 
enormous blocks of granite. These blocks are covered with elaborate 
designs, carved with flint implements, works which must have cost 
their authors an infinity of time and trouble (Fig. 10). We find 
few axes introduced among the ornament, but nothing resembling 
any living creature. There is a similar monument in Ireland, a» 
New Grange, near Dublin. Here the walls are covered with 
designs very like those at Gavrinis, and perhaps older. In Den- 
mark, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal there are other large dolmens, 
in all of which representations of human and animal life are likewise 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The existence of art in the age of bronze is manifested by the 
graceful form of such objects as spears, daggers, swords, bracelets, 

vases, etc., and also by the purely 
linear ornament with which they 
arc embellished. This ornament 
consists of dog-toothing, triangles, 
zigzags, rectangles, dotted bands, 
and concentric circles, showing 
a variety and ingenuity of com¬ 
bination that bear witness to the 
decorative instinct of the potters 
and bronze-workers of the age 
(Fig. 11). But the decoration i 1 
invariably and exclusively lineal 
as if some religious law, some fear 
of maleficent sorcery, had for¬ 
bidden the representation of men 
# and animals. In Western F.urope 
this was the case for centuries, with some unimportant exceptions, 
even after the introduction of iron tools and weapons. The utmost 
achieved by the Gauls before Co:sar’s conquest of Gaul was the 
execution of a few animals in bronze, and of a few more or less 
shapeless figures on coins. Before a new plastic art arose among 
them, the Gauls, who excelled alike as workers in metal and in 
enamel, had to become the pupils of Roman artists, themselves disciples 
of the Greeks. In Great Britain, as in the regions now included in 
the German Empire, it was also Roman conquest or Romag com¬ 
merce which led to the tardy adoption of figure-ornament. Sweden 
and Denmark onl> begat to produce it towards the period of the 
downfall of the Empire, though the inhabitants of these countries 
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metal which suggested the discovery and employment of others. 
The style of the engraved animals—serpents, lions, and antelopes— 
is totally different from that which obtained in the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs; but it is already a style which aims at the suggestion of 
life (Fig. 14). 

This object, however, is exceptional in quality. To get a general 
idea of primitive Egyptian art, we must study the painted vases 
which have been discovered in large numbers in the burial-places of 
Abydos and Ncgadah (Upper Egypt). Some of these are decorated 
with paintings of ostriches, and of Nile boats, with flags fore and 
aft; there arc also human ... 
figures in attitudes expressive 
of adoration or distress. Other 
examples of these gestures arc 
to be seen in the terra cotta 
figures at Negadah, which 
appear to be tattooed all over. 

From the same necropolis we 
have little figures in ivory and 
in schist, dating, no doubt, 
from about the year 4000 B.C. 

In the deeper strata of the 
city of Troy, excavated by 
Schliemann, as also in the more archaic tombs of the Archi¬ 
pelago, vases and primitive figurines have been discovered which 
may be compared to those found in Egypt, though they arc 
not in any sense imitations. Here, also, the civilisation of the 
stone age, though not strictly speaking artistic, reveals elements 
other than those of the purely decorative style. On the other hand, 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean did not. during the bronze 
age, show a development of geometric decoration equal to that 
achieved in the west and north of Europe. A parallel may be 
found in the fact that Mussulman art, which refrained from the 
representation of the human figure, reached a higher stage of 
development in the science of ornament than the western art of the 
Middle Ages. . 

We have now come to the period verging on the year 4000 B.C. 
At this epoch, Babylon and Egypt took the lead in civilisation, and 
prepared the way for the splendour of classic art. From about the 
year 2500 B.C. a new centre of activity was formed in the Archi¬ 
pelago, and developed with extraordinary rapidity. After a tem¬ 
porary eclipse about the year 1000 B.C. Greece entered upon her 
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Hum, An ... 

I HE art lfe ,0ric Eg ff* ,hc E «y?‘ of the Phoraol >». began about 
the year 4000 B.C. The so-called Jnctent Empire lasted from 
about this date to the year 3000 B.C. ; the Middle Empire, destroyed 
, " c “R ,on of ‘be shepherds of the desert, or Hyesos. from 
3000 to 2000 B.C. and the &&to Empire from 1700 to 1100. This 
was succeeded by a long period of decadence, only temporarily 
arrested, from 720 to 525 

B.C. by a brilliant Renais¬ 
sance under the Pharaohs of 
Sais (Saite period). In 525, 

Egypt was conquered by the 
Persians, in 332 by Alexan¬ 
der, and then successively by 
the Romans, the Arabs, the 
Turks, the French and the 
English. She has never re¬ 
gained her independence since 
525 B.C. But in our own 
times she has achieved a 
prosperity almost equal to that of her period of ancient splendour. 

The history of Egyptian art which we arc able to trace in 
existing monuments, is marked by certain invariable characteristics ; 
° L n tbe one hand, a technical skill that has remained unsurpassed 
throughout the ages ; on the other, an absolute incapacity to throw 
aside archaic conventions and rise to liberty. 

First among the nations of the earth, the Egyptians raised great 
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buildings of stone, with vast halls upheld by columns, lighted laterally 
from above. Such is the great hall of the temple of Karnak at 

-Thebes (Fig. 16), with its 134 

columns, some of them nearly 
yfek 70 feet high (New Empire). 

Egypt boasted many temples 
more imposing than the 
" V 11 H Athenian Parthenon ; but 

these m nssive buildings are 
‘S on ^ impressive because of 
' \ their bu ! k ; they are ^ eco_ 

• _rated without taste or so¬ 

viet. 17.-rvt.AMiD or ciiKOrt. with Tim cmkat b r j cly> The most obvious 

lN»»r Cairo.) defect of the Egyptian temple 




..__fplian« had no knowledge of per¬ 
spective, their views of country or of gardens 
appear in the guise of maps on the vertical 
surfaces, without foreshortening or differentia¬ 
tion of planes. 

On first entering an Egyptian museum, we 
arc struck by the apparent resemblance between 
all the figures, and we wonder that the art of a 
nation should have remained so uniform for centuries. But a more 
careful examination, such as may be adequately carried on at the 
British Museum or the Louvre, at once reveals essential differences. 
Under the Ancient Empire, the figures arc shorter and sturdier, and 
are more directly inspired by nature 
(Fig. 19); the admirable Scribe in 
the Louvre, in limestone painted 
red, would be a masterpiece, had 
the artist, who showed such skill 
in rendering the human form, been 
able to give an expression of in¬ 
tellectual life to the vigorous head 
(Fig. 20). From the rise of the 
Middle Empire, the figures begin 
to lengthen, the modelling to be¬ 
come more flaccid; a superficial ele¬ 
gance is the accepted ideal, and the 
results, though occasionally charm¬ 
ing (Fig. 21), are more often 
superficial and puerile. These ten¬ 
dencies were stilj_more pronounced 

under the New Umpire, the acade- rro. ».-the sous* 

mic period of Egyptian art, a period fit* Louvre.) 
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rhese statues represent gods and goddesses, 
often with the animal heads ascribed to them 
by Egyptian mythology, men, women, and 
children, singly, and in groups, and animals, 
both real and fantastic. The bas-reliefs and 
paintings are even more varied in subject. 

The majority represent the Pharaonic vic¬ 
tories, the interminable ceremonial of religious 
worship, scenes of daily life, or of the soul's 
journey to the land of the dead (Fig. 18). 
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characterised by extraordinary technical skill, sub- 
servient to a conventional style somewhat destitute of 
. 2Kr character. In the Saite epoch, the traditions of the 
‘ Ancient Empire again prevailed, encouraged by a 
JfM national reaction against exotic influences. At this 
period, Egyptian art produced masterpieces such 
&A as the sandstone head in the Louvre (Fig. 22), 
FB i which, in the realistic perfection of its modelling, is 
.cB comparable to the finest Flemish portraits of the 
n fifteenth century, Van Eyck’s Man u)ilh the 'Pink 
and Canon Van dc 'Paclc . _ 

Nevertheless, the visitor's first impression of 
monotonous uniformity finds at least a partial justi- 
j fication. Throughout its long career, Egyptian art 
never succeeded in casting off the trammels of certain 
no. »i.~ takovhhit, conventions. Conspicuous among these is what the 

AN UOVniAN I.AOV. p. ; , . ._1 •, I ,L» /. 
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turned to the front (Fig. 18). n - _ “ 

Such a disregard for realities is 
striking enough, but it does not 

end here. Painting, whether ^ 

applied to statues and reliefs, or 

executed on a flat surface, is mere - 

colouring, without gradation or 
fusion of tones, and without chia- f rC 

roscuro. Perspective is so abso- l JvWa' 

lutely ignored, that when two per- loff 

sons are supposed to be side by ;; * 

side, the second is generally drawn Li] ^ Ip 

on top of the first. Thus Egyp- U 


tian compositions, whether carved 
or painted, hardly deserve this 

name, for they lack any attempt-1 

at arrangement and symmetry ; m. •j.-wvm*N uw»ur in uumw*u. 
they consist of a medley of motives, C 1 ** Lo ' ,v, *-> 

which bear the same relation to 

the grouping of Greek art as docs the driest of chronicles to history. 

After monumental architecture, of which they set the example, the 
greatest gift of the Egyptians to art was their system of decoration. 
Of all the sculptural types they created, one only, that of the Sphinx, 
or lion with a human head, has persisted down to our own times 
(Fig. 24) ; but we have retained, with very slight modification, the 
decorative motives borrowed by the Egyptians from the flora of the 
Nile, notably from their two favourite plants, the lotus and the 
papyrus. We feel ourselves strangely out of touch with a collection 
of Egyptian statues and bas-reliefs, but we greet a group of Egyptian 

_ornaments almost os familiar 

objects (Fig. 25). This is 
j A why our modern goldsmiths 

‘ $1“ and j cweller * are ®hlc *° draw 

' W inspiration from the admirable 

\ jewels of ancient Egypt, with- 

/ ) out any unduly archaistic 

Summing up the character 
*TIvT 1 — ‘, of I-/.-yptian art in a word, 

j ■ ■. - we might say that it repre- 

rio. 84.— bgyitiaw si-minx w nx granite, senls, above all things, the 
(The Louvre.) idea of duration. Nature 
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has decreed that all things should persist in Egypt, from the im¬ 
perishable granite of her monuments to the most fragile objects of 
wood and stuff, preserved by the dryness of her climate. But the 

Egyptian himself was in love with 
the idea of duration. He built 
gigantic tombs like the Pyramids, 
impervious to the action of long 
ages, and temples with columns 
massive and manifold, and sloping 
walls like earthworks. He em¬ 
balmed his dead for eternity, plac¬ 
ing beside them in the tomb statues 
and statuettes of rare material, to 
serve them as companions, and in 
case of need, to replace them, 
should their mummies disappear ; 
he carved and painted on the walls 
of tombs and temples historic, re¬ 
ligious, and domestic scenes, destined 
to perpetuate the memory of the 
history of the gods, of the mighty 
deeds of kings, of the ritual and 
familiar life of his day. This idea 
of duration naturally engendered a 
respect for the past and for tradition. Egyptian art was not 
immobile, for no living thing is without motion, but it was fettered 
by conventions and formula. It achieved liberty only by the accident 
of individual inspiration, and even when it came in contact with Greek 
art, it persevered in the narrow path it had marked out for itself. 

Did primitive Egypt exercise any influence upon Chaldeea, or was 
she herself influenced by the latter ? The question is open to 
controversy. Perhaps neither influenced the other. It is unques¬ 
tionably the fact that the most ancient of the works of art discovered 
since 1877 by M. de Sarzcc at Tello, not far from Bassorah in Lower 
Chaldtea, examples dating from between 4000 and 2500 B.C., show 
no trace of Egyptian feeling, but contain all the qualities and defects 
of Assyrian art in embryo. 

Up to the present time, the art of the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates is known to us mainly by two groups of monuments: those 
of Tello, which date from very remote antiquity, and those of Nine¬ 
veh, the capital of the Assyrian kings, which date from the eighth 
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and seventh centuries before Christ. 

The former are known as Babylonian 
or Chaldfean. Admirable specimens 
of Babylonian art, which had been 
carried away as trophies, have been 
unearthed by M. de Morgan in Susa, 
the capital of Persia. There are 
further great numbers of small ob¬ 
jects, notably cylindrical seals in hard 
stone (called cylinders) on which are 
engraved mythological or religious 
scenes, which reveal the art of Chal¬ 
dea and Assyria at every period of 
their history, under the kings of 
Babylon and those of Nineveh. 

The chief monuments of Chal¬ 
dean art, discovered at the palaces 
of Tello and Susa, are all in the 
Louvre. They are bas-reliefs, such as the famous Stela of the 
Vultures, which represents Eannadou, king of Sirpourla, exulting over 
enemies whom vultures arc devouring, and the great statues of black 
diorite, eight of which bear the name of Goudca, Prince of Sirpourla 
(Fig. 26). The statues are not only astonishing by virtue of their work¬ 
manship, to which technical difficulties seem mere child's play ; they 
reveal a particular conception of the human form, directly opposed to 
that of the Egyptians. Whereas the Egyptian sculptor loved to 
attenuate details, to soften his 
modelling, to elongate his figures, 
the Chaldtcan artist preferred 
sturdy, robust types, with salient 
muscles and broad shoulders. The 
bas-reliefs of the palace of Ni¬ 
neveh, though later by fifteen 
centuries than these Chaldaian 
sculptures, are a continuation of 
the same art. As M. Hcuzey has 
remarked: “ the muscular forms of 
Assyrian art, standing out from : 
the body like pieces of mail, and ( 
generally carved in relief in the * _„ nAlh 

soft stone, represent a systematic Dhcovewd at Tello,Vabylon. 

exaggeration of those qualities of (The Louvre.) 
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strength and power which Chaldaran sculpture 
drew directly from nature." 

To get some idea of the characteristics of this 
art, realistic and almost brutal, yet refined by its 
striving after expressive modelling, we have but to 
study one of the statues in the Louvre, Vhe 
Architect with the ‘l^ulc (Fig. 26). As a fact, it 
represents, not an architect, but one of the princes 
of the land in the character of a constructor ; on 
his knees is a rule, the length of a Babylonian foot 
(about I0A inches) subdivided into sixteen equal 
parts. The modelling of the arm and of the foot 
sufficiently indicates the tendencies of Chaldean 
art; we find nothing akin to it in Egypt, save per¬ 
haps the heads of the Saitc school, later by some 
2000 years. Even in Greece it would be difficult 
to point to sculpture showing the same exaggeration 
of muscular energy. 


Ahead, in very excellent preservation, was discovered at the same 
place (Fig. 27). It represents a fat man with a shaven face, wearing a 
sort of turban with swathed folds in relief. The thick eyebrows and 


widely-opened 
Assyrian art. 


The thick eyebrows and 
arc features common to all Chald«an and 

SqU i“ rC >,ruclurc oi ,llc f ftcc . the promi¬ 
nent cheek-boncs^bcar the same stamp of physical vigour we have 
already noted in e C7»c Architect with the 7£u/c. The expression 
has no touch of benevolence, 
not the shadow of a smile; 
the folks of Tello must have 
been unpleasant neighbours. 

The glorification of brute- 
force, and a delight in cruel 
spectacles characterise the 
long series of alabaster bas- 
reliefs dating from about 800 
—600 B.C. which Botta and 
Layard discovered at Nine¬ 
veh, and brought home to 
the Louvre and the British 
Museum. They formed the 
interior decoration of palaces. 

and commemorated the vie- K .o. a9 .- A s, vl <, AN w.ngku 
tories and diversions of the (Tbe Louvre.) 
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Assyrian kings. Whereas in 
Egyptian art the gods are the 
protagonists, in that of Assyria 
the kings take their place, kings 
eager for military fame, glorying 
in the recollection of bloody 
victories. The bas-reliefs show 
scenes of revolting carnage, of 
horrible tortures inflicted on the 
vanquished in the presence of 
the conqueror. The cunei¬ 
form inscriptions that accom- 
pany the bas-reliefs celebrate the most hideous butcheries as high 
exploits. Representations of tutelary divinities are not, however 
altogether lacking. The Louvre owns a colossal figure of a bearded 
god. probably Gilgames. the Assyrian Hercules, gripping a lion to 
his breast (Fig. 28). Elsewhere. Assyrian sculptures show winged 
genii, sometimes mighty bulls with human faces, guarding the 
entrances of palaces (Fig. 29). sometimes eagle-headed monsters 
performing some sort of ritual on either side of a sacred tree. The 
goddesses who figure so frequently on the cylinders never appear in 
the bas-reliefs; indeed, the Assyrian sculptors did not portray 
women, save in a few instances as queens or captives. 

Another favourite theme is a royal hunting party. I he repre¬ 
sentation of animals (horses, dogs, and lions) is the triumph of 
Assyrian art (Fig. 30). Greek antiquity produced nothing finer 
than the wounded lion and lioness in the British Museum (Fig. 31) ; 
the realism of these studies is startling. The men, with their hard, 
bony faces, their square, symmetrically curled beards, their exaggerated 

muscularity, are at once less 
elegant and less natural than 
the animals. Yct the drawing 
is more correct here than in 
the Egyptian bas-reliefs; and 
if the eyes arc still shown 
looking to the front in pro¬ 
file figures, the shoulders do 
not confront the spectator, as 
do those of the Egyptian 

«»» KU 'p" ,re! - ,, ,, , 

Assyrian art has left us but 
(British Museum. j very few figures in the round. 
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Its essential object was the decoration of surfaces, which were also 
faced with painted stuccoes, enamelled bricks, and figured bronzes. 
German explorers have discovered at Babylon a colossal lion in 
enamelled bricks, very similar to the great friezes in the Louvre, 
brought by M. Diculafoy from Susa ; but the exploration of the 
temples and palaces of Babylon has only just begun. 

The Assyrians had no building stone. They used bricks for the 
construction of their vast palaces, composed of rectangular halls and 
long corridors surrounding a scries of interior courts, and decorated 

__their immense surfaces with paintings 

I. "" I and sculptures. We know very 

. A " I litde about their temples, save that 

the shape of a pyramid 


they were in 
with steps, surmounted by a chapel 
containing the image of the god 
(Fig. 32). This was the traditional 
type of the famous ‘Uowcr of $abcl, 
a temple dedicated to the god Bel, 
built at Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
about the year 600 B.C. 

The most interesting feature of 
Assyrian architecture is the import- 
to the vault. The Egyp- 


ance given 

tians were not altogether ignorant of 
it, but they made only a very re¬ 
stricted use of it. whereas the 
Assyrians built not only vaults, but 
cupolas of brick, rising boldly above 
their square halls. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to attribute this oriental invention to the Romans, an in¬ 
vention which Greek art of the perfect period did not adopt, but 
which seems to have passed from Assyria to the Lydians, from the 
Lydians to the Etruscans, from Etruria to Rome, and thence to 
Byzantine and modern art. 

Indeed, the influence of Chaldtean and Assyrian art was very 
much more extensive and far-reaching than that of the art of Egypt; 
it made itself felt on the one hand in Persia, on the other over a great 
part of Asia Minor. Persian art is, strictly speaking, only the official 
art of the dynasty of the Achaimenides, which began with Cyrus and 
ended with Darius Codoman; it lasted for barely two centuries 
(550-330 B.C.). Its most important relics are the ruins of the 
palaces of Susa and Persepolis. The architecture of these palaces 
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EGYPT, CHALD/EA, AND PERSIA 

is thoroughly impregnated with the influences of Ionian Greece, in 
other words, of the Greeks of the Asiatic coasts ; the decoration— 
bas-reliefs and friezes of enamelled bricks— 
is derived from Assyrian art. The master¬ 
piece of Persian art, the Frieze of Archers 
in the Louvre (Fig. 33), reveals not only an 
Assyrian origin, but a delicacy of drawing 
and a sobriety of motive due to the 
proximity, if not to the direct intervention, 
of Greek artists. 

Bas-reliefs, statues, and jewels of a peculiar 
style, bearing inscriptions as yet indecipher¬ 
able, have been discovered in the vast region 
Iving between Northern Syria and Armenia 
(Fig. 34). These objects have been attri¬ 
buted to the Hittites, a people mentioned in 
the Bible, who maintained relations alter¬ 
nately peaceful and hostile with the Egyp¬ 
tians and Assyrians, and who seem to have 'io- as¬ 
tounded an empire in Asia between 1600 
and 600 B.C. Hittite art is saturated with 
Assyrian influences; those of Egypt arc 

much less perceptible. It lacked vitality as it lacked originality, and 
hardly deserves mention in such a rapid survey as the present. 

The coast of Syria, with which the neighbouring island of Cyprus 
was closely connected, was 
inhabited by the Phoenicians. 

Attempts have been made to 
show that the Phoenicians, a 
race of skilful traders, were 
the masters of the Greeks; 
an art founded on that of 
Assyria and of Egypt has 
been attributed to them, and 
of this art, it has been main¬ 
tained, traces have been 
found, not only in Greece, 
but in Italy, in Central 
Europe, and even in Gaul. 

The whole assumption is baseless. A brisk trade in decorative 
objects was undoubtedly carried on by the Phoenicians ; but for the 
last hundred years, students have vainly 59Ught any traces of that 
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Phoenician art. the existence of which was first suggested to them at 
the beginning of this period. Both in Phoenicia and Cyprus, the 
Phoenicians of B.C. 1000 were mediocre imitators of the Assyrians ; 
about the period of the Egyptian renaissance under the Saite dynasty, 
they imitated the Egyptians, while at the same time they imitated the 
Greeks. We may allow that they showed a certain skill in the 
manufacture of coloured glass and of engraved metal cups ; but these 
industrial products, the designs of which were inspired by foreign 
models, arc not sufficient to constitute a national art. 

The Biblical descriptions of the Temple of Jerusalem and Solo¬ 
mon's palace show that these monuments were Assyrian in character ; 
prominent among the decorative motives were the Kherublm, which 
are identical with the winged bulls of Assyria. The word cherub, 
which is now used to signify an angel, a winged child, is an Assyrian 
term which passed into the Hebrew tongue, and thence into all 
modern languages. It was likewise from Assyria, or rather from 
Chaldrea, that modern art received at the hands of the Greeks those 
winged figures of men and animals of which it still makes so liberal a 
use, especially in decoration. 

Thus, if we set aside the primrcval art of the reindeer-hunters, we 
see that before the fruition of Hellenic genius only two great schools 
of art had flourished in the world, those of Egypt and of Chaldaa. 
The first gave expression mainly to the idea of duration, the second 
to that of strength ; it was reserved to Greek art to realise the idea 
of beauty. , 

If I pass over the art of India and of China, it is because the great 
antiquity attributed to these is a delusion. India had no art before 
the period of Alexander the Great, and as to Chinese art, it first 
began to produce masterpieces during the medieval ages in Europe. 
The most ancient Chinese sculptures of ascertained date were 
executed about the year 130 of our era. They show the influences 
of a bastard form of Greek art, which had spread from the shores of 
the Black Sea towards Siberia and Central Asia. 
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IV 


/EGEAN, MINOAN, AND MYCEN/EAN ART: 
TROY, CRETE. AND MYCEN/E 
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The Three Period* of PrehliletU 
llarharlani. Mpcenaan Heficcet 

'If" - t 

ucenaan Bapreltefi and Melot-aork.— 
An. 


THE islands and the coast of the /Egean Sea (the Archipelago) 
were the seat of a very ancient civilisation which had become a mere 
brilliant memory by the time of Homer (about 850 years More 
Christ). It was not until our own day that the evidences of this 
civilisation were brought to light. _ 

As early as 3000 B.C. the hardy mariners of these regions were 
familiar with copper, the first metal commonly used by man. It was 
found in abundance in the island of Cyprus, from which, no doubt, 
its name was derived (Kwrpos). Many vestiges of primitive industry 
have been discovered in this island, of a much earlier date than the 
imitations of Assyrian works; similar discoveries have been made 
in Crete, at Amorgos, and at Thera (Santonn), as also in 
certain districts on the coast of Asia and in Northern Greece 
(Thrace, the modern Roumelia). The products of this industry 
have one marked characteristic ; the tendency to represent, more or 
less rudely, the human form. They consist for the most part of coarse 
sculptures, feminine idols in white marble, which, contrary to the 
usage of Egypt and Chaldaa, arc always nude. Even the clay jars 
found often affect the form of the body, with paunches, shoulders 
and necks, surmounted by indications of eyes and of a pointed nose. 

From the year 1870 onwards, Heinrich Schltemann, a German 
who had made a fortune in America, undertook a series of important 
excavations at Hissarlik, on the Dardanelles, the supposed site of 
legendary Troy. Beneath the Greek city of Ilium he found six 
small towns, one beneath the other; the most ancient of these 
contained but a few objects made of copper, with a number of stone 
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...._.itaincd bronze tools. 

■ ... r „.ited. The town sixth in 

order from the base yielded 
many fragments of painted vases, 
SB similar to those Schliemann after¬ 
wards discovered at Mycenee. 
This town was the Troy of 
**• Priam, destroyed by the 
Achwans under Agamemnon, 
said that the discoveries of archaeology con- 
idition in iu main lines. 


/EGEAN, M1NOAN. 

dements. The four towns above this first con! 
1 vases with incised ornament, unpain! 


At Mycenae, where tombs built ^ 
of stone in the form of cupolas were m 
already known to exist. Schliemann 
excavated royal tombs of extra- In¬ 

ordinary splendour under the great 
public place of the ancient city. ^ 

The faces of several skeletons were 
covered with mask-like sheets ot 
gold ; there were also vases of gold 
and silver, delicately-wrought orna- 
ments. bronze daggers, incised with 
hunting-scenes inlaid with fillets ot -; 

gold and silver (Fig. 35), and a ^ 
gold ring engraved with a religious (Mo 

subject Scliliemann une a r thed a palace on 

paintings, the best preserved of which represents 

over a galloping bull. cv 

Both at Mycens and at Tiryns the explorer 
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fragments of painted pottery of a very original character, decorated 
with plants, leaves, and marine animals (cuttle fish, octopuses, etc.), 
that is to say, with objects drawn from organic nature (Fig. 36).’ 
Nothing of the sort occurs in Chaldfea or Egypt, or in central and 
western Europe, where geometrical decoration prevails. He also 
found a great many seals of hard stone, on which fantastic figures of 
men and animals were engraved in a precise and vigorous style, 
which recalls that of the Chaldfean cylinders, but shows no likeness 
to that of Egypt. 

In 1886, a learned Greek, M. Tsountas, explored a large tomb at 
Vaphio. not far from Sparta. It contained, besides engraved stones 



Fill. J7>—MHLIBFB ON ON It OF TIIK (iOIJiKM VAkKk OF VAMliO. 
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and other objects, two admirable golden goblets, decorated with 
scenes representing the capture of wild bulls (Fig. 37). These vases 
are celebrated, and the bulls of Vaphio arc as life-like and as well- 
drawn as the finest productions of the Assyrian animal-painters. 

Lastly, since the year 1900. Mr. Arthur Evans has excavated at 
Cnossus, in the island of Crete, the ancient palace which the Greek 
legend described as the habitation of King Minos, and called the 
Labyrinth. This word, which is still used to signify a complicated 
arrangement of paths and passages, originally meant, according to 
Mr. Evans, The Palace of the Axe," and was derived from the 
old word, labrys, which signifies axe in one of the dialects spoken on 
the Asiatic coast. Now the Palace of Cnossus was certainly the 
Palace of the Axe, for throughout it a two-edged axe, a religious 
symbol, is outlined on the walls, and it is also a labyrinth in the 
modern sense ; it is difficult not to lose one’s way in it, for, like the 
Assyrian palaces, it shows a most perplexing tangle of 
corridors. 

This palace was decorated with a profusion of plaster bas-reliefs 
and paintings. These latter are amazing in their variety and freedom 
of style (Figs. 38, 39). Interspersed among the life-size figures there 
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are little scenes with numerous personages, among . 

others a group of elaborately adorned women in 

low-cut gowns, assembled on a balcony. A 

woman s face in profile is so modern in treatment BfgUl 

that wc should hesitate to attribute it to the six- Bjjw "JW 

teenth century before Christ, if there were any 

room for doubt in the matter (Fig. 39). There 

are also hunting scenes, landscapes, a view of a 

town, in short a whole series of picturesque sub- 

pel*, which have come as a revelation to the art- JUKj| 

historian. Two other palaces similar to that of Ifl {|/ 

( missus were discovered at another point on the 

••Uiad «*! ( fete. I'iwr.luv and successfully e.ploced B'i'M 

by an Italian scholar, Halbhcrr. Together with 

a number of mural paintings, he found a vase of -— " 1 

black steatite, decorated with very spirited reliefs, a cui-dsarr*. 
full of life and movement, representing a proccs- '“pli" F 7r° ,B 
.ion of reaper, (Fig. 40).. cM^SSl 

Modern orclucologists indicate three periods in 
the distant past of pre-Homeric Greece: 1st. The /Egean Period, of 
little marble idols (from about 3000 to 2000 years before Christ) • 
2nd The Mmoan Period (that of Minos), or Cretan Period, of 
which the Island of Crete seem, to have been the principal centre, 

--- characterised by a rapid advance 

‘ .. ~ -*-y in the arts of design and of work 

‘ in metal, first towards realism 

and afterwards towards elegance; 

, Egyptian influence, appeared in 
development, without inducing 
y servile imitation (2000-1500 B.C.). 


3rd. The Mycenaan Period, the 
only one known to Schliemann, 
which seems, in certain respect,, 
to have been the age of the Minoan 
decadence; it is characterised by 
a very original style of painted 
pottery, decorated with plants 
and animals (b.C. 1500-1100). 
These civilisations, forming a con¬ 
tinuous development, are reflected 
in the poems ascribed to Homer, 
which received their present form 


PIG. 39-—VOU.VC CRETAN Glut. 
Fresco from the Palace of Cnouu. (Crete). 
(Museum, CandilL) 
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towards the year 800 B.C. In the interval between the Mycenaran 
civilisation and Homer, a catastrophe had come about, analogous 
to the ruin of the Roman Empire by the Barbarians. Certain 
warlike tribes from northern Greece, the Dorians among others, 
destroyed the Mycenaean civilisation and plunged Greece once 
more into barbarism, about 1100 B.C., a century after the Trojan 
war. But civilisation did not utterly perish. Several tribes, flying 
before the invaders, took refuge in the islands, notably at Chios 
and Cyprus, on the coast of Asia Minor and of Syria ; these places 
inherited a part of the Mycentean civilisation, and preserved the 
memory thereof. They were in all probability the birthplace of 
the Homeric poems, which celebrated the vanished glory of the 
ancient royal houses of Greece. The day came when the descend¬ 
ants or heirs of the exiled Myccntcans presented themselves as the 
educators of a Greece that had relapsed into barbarism, and gave her 
back some sparks of the genius their ancestors had received from her. 
We see here a phenomenon similar to that which manifested itself in 
the fifteenth century, at the close of the Christian Middle Ages, 
when the learned men of Constantinople, remote heirs of Roman 
civilisation, came to carry on its tradition on Italian soil, and prepared 
the way for the Renaissance in Florence and in Rome. 

The term Hellenic Middle Ages (in contradistinction to that of 
Christian Middle Ages) is applied to the period of about three 
centuries which elapsed between the downfall of the Myccnmans, 
und the first dawn of the Renaissance in Greece. Before Schlicmann's 
excavations, our knowledge was confined to the beginnings of this 
Renaissance ; we therefore owe to him an immense increase in our 
knowledge. The energetic explorer has added more than ten 
centuries to the glorious history of Greek art. 

Myccnre, Tiryns, and other ancient towns of Greece, Italy, and 
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Asia Minor, are surrounded by walls composed of enormous blocks 
of stone, irregular or polygonal in shape, sometimes 18 or 20 feet 
long. These walls arc called 
Cyclopean, because the Greeks 
believed them to be the work 
of the giants of mythology called 
Cyclops. At Mycena? the wall 
is interrupted by a huge gate, 
crowned by two lionesses, one 
on either side of a column 
(Fig. 41). This sculpture 
forms a single triangular block, 
probably later in date than the 
wall. Indeed, the so-called 
Cyclopean walls arc older than the Myccnaan civilisation, and point 
to an initial occupation of the district by a military or sacerdotal 
aristocracy. They show a certain affinity with the dolmens of 
Western Europe, and bear witness to the existence of an analogous 
social order, in which thousands of men obeyed the commands of a 
small number of chieftains, and worked in their interest and for their 
glory. The fact that similar walls are found from Italy to Asia 
proves that the invasion of the tribes among whom the Myccntton 
civilisation was evolved, about the year 2000 R.C., was not confined 
to the Balkan peninsula, but extended east and west of this region. 

No Minoan or Myccmran temples have been unearthed ; the 
buildings discovered arc all palaces. It seems probable therefore 
that the palace was also the temple, and that the dwelling of the god 
was comprised in that of the king. The palaces arc very slight in 
construction, and wood was used more freely than stone in building 
them. They had wooden columns, which, like the legs of our 
modem chairs and tables, taper from top to bottom. This form, 
found only in Minoan and Myceneean art, was retained in stone 
columns. The capitals show the first essays in the constitution of 
the Doric and Ionic orders, which played such a brilliant part in 
Greek architecture, and ore still used at the present day. 

The Minoans and Myceneeans have left us no large statues in the 
round, but a great number of their bas-reliefs in alabaster, plaster, 
and metal, figurines in terra cotta, ivory, and bronze, and specimens 
of chased and repousse metal-work have come down to us. Both at 
Cnossus and Mycen* there is a strange difference in quality between 
works excavated at the same level, and belonging, no doubt, to the 
same period; the explanation is, that a popular art, as yet rude 
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and imperfect, existed side by side with the official art, which was 
perhaps the monopoly of certain corporations, and produced its 
masterpieces only for the great. 

To say that Greek art before the year 1000 b.C. realised the ideal 
ot beauty would be a manifest exaggeration. Even in works as 
remarkable as the goblets of Vaphio. probably made in Crete, 
he human figures with their wasp-like proportions and their long 
thin legs, arc still far indeed from the masterpieces of classic art 
But '[ Assyrian art expresses the idea of strength. Minoan art may 
be sa.d to embody that of h e. It has no trace of the cold elegance 
or the Egyptian art of the New Empire, which flourished at the same 
time. Objects of Egyptian manufacture have been found in the 
M.noan and Mycenean towns, and Myccmean vases have been 
unearthed in Egypt; the Egyptians, Minoans. and Mycenmans 
knew each other, and traded together; but these Greeks were in 
no sense tributary to Egypt, and all they borrowed from the latter 
WC 'rL CC | r,am l ? c , c ?‘processes and an occasional decorative motive. 1 

he love of the M.noan artist for life and movement, manifests 
itself most strongly in his admirable renderings of animals; in this 
respect there is a certain likeness between his art and that of the 
reindeer-hunters. It would be interesting to trace a connection, a 
historic link between these two arts, in spite of the interval of some 
sixty centuries that lies between them. Who shall say we may not 
some day discover that the art of the reindeer-hunters, which 
disappeared from France some thousands of years before the glories 
ot Enossus and Myccn*. was preserved in some unexplored corner 
of Europe, and finally introduced into Greece in one of the numerous 
invasions of the northern tribes, who were incessantly pouring down 
from Central Europe to the Mediterranean ? 

Be this as it may, the future will no doubt reveal what is now an 
unsolved mystery—the origin of that extraordinary manifestation of 
plastic genius which it was reserved to our own age to discover 
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7** Abundance of Marbh a Determining 
Rollonalhtte Call 0 /1 he Creel; Inlelleel.- 
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/Imaien.-Plldlai. Myron, and Polyelllu, 

Tit Eternal Prog renter, of Art. 

Many of the islands of the Archipelago, notably Paros, are merely 
enormous blocks of marble; this material is also very abundant in 
Attica—where were the famous quarries of Pentelicus and of 
Hymettus—in northern Greece, and on the coast of Asia. The 
Greeks had this great advantage over the Assyrians and the Egyp¬ 
tians : they had at their disposal an admirable material, less hard 
than granite, less soft than alabaster, agreeable to the sight, and 

comparatively easy to work. Nor was this all; still _ 

more important was the fact that as yet they had never I— 

felt the yoke of despotism and superstition. As soon | 

as they appeared in history, the Greeks presented a 
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'"<**• might almost be taken for a pillar or a trce- 

K JJJ2 ^vro-T ,ru . n * c ’ w ' 1 * 1 8Umm< ? r > r indications of a head, 
hair, arms, and a girdle; it is more primitive 
than the Egyptian art of the period of the Pyramids. The Greeks 
called these figures xoana (from xeein, to scrape wood), that is to 
say, images carved in wood, which seems to have been the material 
first used for large statues. Another feminine type, the Hera of 
Samos (Fig. 43), now in the Louvre, is about thirty or forty years 
later in date (380 B.C.). The 
general aspect is still that of a 
column, but if we observe the shawl 
in which the goddess is draped, wc 
shall note folds that were studied 
from nature, a severe grace, a 
dawning freedom. By the middle 
of the 6th century B.C., we get the 
seated statue of King Chares, dis¬ 
covered at Branchidm, near Miletus, 
in Asia Minor, and preserved in the 
British Museum (Fig. 44). It is a 
typical example of Greek art in 
Asia, or Ionian art; it shows a 
tendency to squatness in the forms, 
but the lines of the body are alreadj 
indicated under the draperies 
which are cast with a certain bold¬ 
ness, A similar heaviness of form, 
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combined with great delicacy of 
execution, characterises the 
Caryatides and friezes of the 
little temple known as the 
Treasury of the Cnidians 
or of the Siphnians (Fig. 45) 
dating from 530 B.C., which 
was excavated at Delphi by M. 

Homolle, and reconstructed in 
plaster at the Louvre, to the left 
of the Viclory of Samothrace. 

About the year 550, a family 
of sculptors, mentioned by two 
ancient writers, were working 
in the isle of Chios. One of 
them, Archermos. invented a 
new type, that of a winged 

goddess, Victory or Gorgon, . . , , 

advancing with a rapid movement. A statue of this schoo was 
discovered in the isle of Delos (Fig. 46). This figure marks an 
important innovation in sculpture. Remember that Egyptian art 
had hardly ever essayed to represent a woman, save with her legs 

pressed together as in a sheath, 
and that Assyrian art rarely repre¬ 
sented her at all; here, barely 150 
years after the first lispings of 
Greek art, we have a woman who 
is running, displaying the upper 
part of a muscular leg, and even 
smiling, a greater innovation than 
all the rest. It is true that the 
smile lacks sweetness, that it is 
somewhat of a grimace, that the 
mouth is harsh, the cheek bones 
too prominent: but the smile is 
there, and this is the first time we 
meet with it in art (Fig. 47). 
The Egyptian and Assyrian divin¬ 
ities have too little of humanity to 
pmile; they either grimace or look 
put stolidly at the spectator. In 
the Nike of Delos, we see an ar$ 
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which is no longer content to 
imitate forms; it is seeking after, 
and beginning to express, senti¬ 
ment, spiritual life. This was a 
Rreat discovery, heralding a new 
art. 

The Chian sculptures were 
brought to Athens, and soon 
found imitators. Thanks to the 
excavations made on the Acro¬ 
polis in 1886, in the stratum 
of debris accumulated by the 
Persians in 480 B.C., we possess 
a whole scries of statues of this 
school. As they represent 
neither Gorgons nor Victories, 
but Orantcs. they are closely 
veiled, and arc not running; but 


. u , uie nwi running; dui 

occas'onaHy they smile delightfully, with an evident desire to please 
(Fig. 48). Stiff and rigid in their long tunics, they arc neverthe¬ 
less living, and no one who has seen them can forget them. This 
appearance of life was enhanced by vivid colouring, of which, 
happily, considerable traces still remain, a proof that Greek archaic 
sculptors were not content to carve the marble, but that they also 

-painted it. 

A male type akin to this, that of a nude man. 
standing, his arms against his body, was probably 
created in the isle of Crete before the year 
600 A.D., and developed in the sixth century. 
It was the type first applied to Apollo end to 
victorious athletes (Fig. 49). A scries of 
examples has survived in which we may trace 
the gradual progress of art. Here it was the 
form of the body, the indication of the muscles, 
with which the sculptor was primarily occupied. 
Just as the school of Chios developed the ex¬ 
pression of faces and the rendering of draperies, 
that of the Athletes, as we may call it, first 
taught the treatment of what arc known as 
'academies,” i.e., studies from nude models. 

These statues of men and women, in spite of 
dawning qualities of drawing and expression, 
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STATUE. 

Found 00 the Acropolis. 
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have the grave defect of being mere abstract 
types, distinguished by no individuality of JB&xV 

action. It was in vain that the sculptor be- 
stowed attributes on his personages; they seem 
to take no sort of interest in these, which £ 

appear merely as labels. The momentous r JKk. 

progress which was accomplished towards the 9 

close of the sixth century, consisted in breaking 
the mould in which these types had been cast, 
and essaying the representation of individuals, 
in all the diversity of their occupations and Akj*. 

attitudes. WML 

I Ins progress was achieved rapidly, but not 
all at once. It is probable that painting, 
always a freer vehicle of expression than — 

sculpture, contributed largely to the result. r,0 ‘ 4> 0 r A *Kiu!a 4,A ' M,k 
In default of the frescoes of this period, which (Mumuio A«ii«n*.i 
have perished, we have the last vases with 
black figures, and the first vases with red figures, in which the 
rupture with traditional motives is very marked. The habit of 
representing the victorious athletes of the public games in sculpture 
must also have exercised a salutary influence, for it was necessary to 
differentiate these images, and to make them commemorative of 
the various exploits of strength and skill by which the victors had 
distinguished themselves. 

-i-nv. 

i-i .n: 

to the 

!■•••• of 1 h-.'IcmV gmni:. by ]/ (/ 

revealing to it the full extent ■ " fr !r 

of its powers, and its superb 
orily to the icrvile civil!,.lion. 

ot Asia. lo this bcnchcent Fiaarerron»lheM5tetnp«limcntoriltcT««nptoor 
crisis we owe the master- : Aphain at Aigma. 

G pi± p ^” t - 

tragedies of /Eschylus. But after Salamis and Mycalc, there were 


1 Bv»iioo ot Greece by the armiei ot Dariui »nd d Xcrxei (the totalled Pernao 

Wui). 
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me tasx, and new 
born classic art 
found an excep¬ 
tional opportunity 
of expressing itself 
in many ways at 
once. 

The first works 
which presage the 
perfect emancipa¬ 
tion of Creek genius 
were produced between 480 and 470 B.C. These were the 
pediments of the temple of Aphaia at /Egina (now at Munich). 1 

The sculptured groups represent combats between the Greeks 
and the Trojans, an allusion to the recent struggle between Hellas 
and Asia; the Greek warriors are protected by Pallas Athene. 

The heads arc more archaic than_ 

the bodies, as if the emancipation ’ 

•li .III n «i«-..llln: V:t'i ll - r. •■■iny. xV_' 

" lr " r 

reason more complete. The body 
of a fallen warrior on the eastern 

pediment is almost equal to the ^ ^jjG 

m.,,!,,., perfect 

/■ ^ j 

■T‘ r\ ■> { amUu 

1874 to 1880. arc some fifteen 

years later, and date from about \ 

460 b.c. (Figs. 51, 52). The . .! 

eastern pediment represents the -L 

E aration for the race in which rill. S*.—HBAD OF A WOMAN OF TIIK 

ps and CEnomaus were to „ LAr . m '' , L , ,, 

,i . / .1 . i • WeHcrn pediment of ihe Temple of Zeus ai 

compete; that of the west depicts Olympia. 


CKHIkAI. I Aur OF Tllll WKMFfcf* FKIUMKNT OF 
Til* TKMIT.K OK lltUN AT OLVMFIA. 
(KecouMiuction l»y Two.) 
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the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapith®, in which Apollo ap¬ 
pears as the protector of the 
Lapith®, for whom Theseus and 
Pirithoos were fighting (Fig. 51). 
Some fine metopes from this 
temple, excavated by the French 
explorers in the Morea, are in 
the Louvre ; other fragments, 
discovered since, are at Olympia 
(Fig. 53). They are vigorous 
works, marked by a certain rude¬ 
ness ; their robust simplicity has 
been not inaptly compared to that 
of the tragedies of /Eschylus, 


which were being performed at I—I-J 

Athens about the time when the ^ 

sculptures were executed. (Museum, Olympia.) 

They have a quality more 

novel in the history of art than the knowledge ol lorm. and this is 
the excellence of their composition. The Egyptians and the Assyrians 
brought figures together and juxtaposed them ; they never thought 
of arranging them round a central figure as if to balance it. 


fig. ss.—corv or mvkon's 
DISCOBOLUS. 

(P*Imm Liuiccloui, Rome.) 


L S*.—TUB MIKIf OF IVCONIUS. 
(Restoration nt Dresden.) 
(Museum, Olympia.) 
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Composition, as understood by 
the Greeks of the fifth century 
B.C., was not a rigorous sym¬ 
metry, which would have been a 
servitude for art, but that artistic 
symmetry which reveals the per¬ 
fection of liberty, combining both 
order and freedom. 

The eastern pediment contains 
only figures in repose; in the 
western pediment, they arc nearly 
all in motion. Puusanias, who 
described the temple of Olympia, 
attributed the eastern pediment to 
Pttonius of Mende (Thrace), and 
the western pediment to Alca- 
menes, who is said in some texts 
to have been the pupil, in others 
the rival of Phidias. It is probable 
that there were two artists of the name, and that the Olympian 
pediment was the work of the elder, further known to us by good 
copies of a bearded head of Hermes (c. 450 B.C.). A Nike by 
Prconius, dedicated and signed about 
454 B.C., has also been discovered at 
Olympia. It is a powerful figure, no 
doubt a work of the artist’s maturity 
(Fig. 54); the eastern pediment, a 
little hard and stiff in its vigour, may 
have been executed in his youth. 

I have spoken, in dealing with 
Egyptian art. of that law of frontalilu 
pointed out by Lange, which, in all 
primitive art, condemned the human 
figure to move on a vertical plane. 

Greek art of the first half of the fifth 
century freed itself from these bonds. 

The sculptor who distinguished him¬ 
self most by this emancipation was 
the Athenian. Myron, famous for his 
statues of athletes. One of these, the 
Discobolus, is known to us from a 
fine copy preserved at Rome; it 
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(Museum, Naples.) 
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represents a young man. who is bending with a vigorous gesture to 
hurl the discus (Fig. 55). His body is thrown violently towards the 
left, by a twisting motion which calls every muscle into play. But 
whereas the whole torso is full of life and ex¬ 
pression, the head is still cold ; it seems quite 
unmoved by the energetic action of the body 
(Fig. 56). This was a characteristic of Greek 
archaism which lingered later than any other; 
isolated examples arc to be found after the time 
of Phidias. .... i 

Polyclitus of Argos, who, with Myron and 
Phidias, makes up the triad of great Greek 
sculptors, was the author of a colossal statue of 
Hera, which we do not know, and of several 
bronze statues, copies of which have come down 
to us—the Doryphorus, a youthful spear-bearer, 
and the Diadumcnus, an athlete passing a 
fillet around his head. The Doryphorus was 
called by the ancients the Canon, or Rule, 
because the right proportions of the human body 
seemed to have been more exactly observed in it 
than in any other work. The head, a bronze 
replica of which was found at Herculaneum, 



AMA70M, 

AHTKM IO1.VCLIT0I (?) 
(Tho Vatican.) 
(Photo, by AlinarL) 


seems somewhat 
expressionless to us; but it is one of the oldest examples of that 
classic perfection of the Greek type in which strength and beauty 
arc equally mated (Fig. 57). . . . D , . 

The ancients noted as a distinguishing characteristic o! rolyclitus 
statues, that they supported the weight of the body on a single foot. 
This again marks an emancipation, the credit of which belongs to 
the Greek art of the fifth century. In Egypt, in Assyria, in 
primitive Greek art, all figures in the round or in relief, plant both 
feet on the ground ; the tradition is still observed in the pediments 
of /Egina. This heavy attitude was first discarded in the treatment 
of figures in motion, like Myron's Discobolus ; but it was Polyclitus 
who seems to have introduced the attitude we may describe as 
“ standing with one foot free." The most beautiful example we can 
point to is the bronze figure of an Amazon, formerly at Ephesus, of 
which there are several copies in marble (Fig. 58). The type of 
these masculine heroines was a favourite one with Greek artists of 
the fifth century, because of the old legends which represented them 
as coming from Asia to measure themselves against the Greeks; 
the combats of the Greeks and the Amazons were a transparent 
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allusion to the great struggle of the Greeks against the Persians. 
In addition to this, the Amazon was the feminine pendant of the 
Athlete, a type which permitted the Greek artist to create a purely 
human ideal of female vigour side by side with that of goddesses. 
This ideal was realised with such perfection by Polyclitus that, 
down to the end of the classic period, all the statues of Amazons 
are more or less derived from his; he did for the Amazon what 
Phidias did foi Jupiter. 

Polyclitus and Myron were contemporary with Phidias; if I 
have spoken of them before him, it is because they seem to have 
retained more of the archaic tradition, notably in that lingering 
coldness on which I have insisted. Phidias himself never cast off 
its trammels altogether ; his glory lies in having been its highest 
expression, just as the genius of Raphael was the most complete 
expression of the Renaissance. The evolution of art is never 
complete ; to speak of perfection in art is a dangerous error, for, by 
implication, it condemns artists to an eternal reproduction of the 
same models, to the renunciation of progress. The function of 
men of genius is rather to prepare the way for new tendencies by 
giving adequate and definite expression to those of their own 
times. 


A/uWe do f Atnpole . l.yont, I' 
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OiJen.—The rechMtal Ptrjttlhn JjhtPtrlhtM.-TU PiopyUa ll,c F.ftddfcm, 
The Vmii o/ Milo. 




From about 460 to 435 b.c. 

Pericles was the head of the 
Athenian democracy, and the 
master of all the resources of 
the Athenian State. His dic¬ 
tatorship may be described as 
one of persuasion. Admirable 
in spite of certain grave defects 
of character, he had a passion 
for the beautiful, and to his ini¬ 
tiative we owe one of the most 
exquisite things in the world, 
the Parthenon (Figs. 59-61). 

Phidias, the sculptor was 
the friend and counsellor of 
Pericles in all matters relating 
to the embellishment of Athens, 
of artists, some of whom, such as 


MC. 6©.—VIEW OK THE I'ARTMBKON 


Kick CO. — KKCONRTRUCTEtl VIEW OK MB 
ACROPOLIS AT ATMEK*. 

Fiom I., lo R.: Erwluhwm. Coloswl Sulue of 
Allien# Promacho* by Plildi**, Parthenon. 
Propyl**, Temples of Athene Lfi»ne and 
Nik« Apteroe. 

(Springer and Michaelli, KhhiIcu:M(Mi. 
Seemann, Leipiif.) 

Surrounded by a numerous band 
Ictinus and Callicrates, were men 
of superior talents, Phidias 
directed and superintended all 
the work. His position wa8 
much like that of Raphael in 
the court of Leo X. duringthc 
decoration of the Stanzc and 
Loggic of the Vatican. Like 
Raphael, he was not the sole 
author of the works he con¬ 
ceived or inspired ; but he 
left the sovereign impress of 
his genius upon them all. 
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The tulelary divinity of Athens was Athene Parthcnos, that is to 
say, the Virgin ; the temple which was her dwelling was called the 

Parthenon. The ancient stone 
Parthenon on the Acropolis had 
been destroyed by the Persians 
in 480 B.C., and Pericles deter¬ 
mined to build another, larger 
and more sumptuous. For twenty 
years, the quarries of Attica 
yielded their most beautiful 
marbles to thousands of artists 
and workmen. Their labours, 
favoured by a period of com¬ 
parative peace, were completed 
in 435 n.C. Soon afterwards, 
they began to rebuild in marble 
the little temple of Poseidon and 
Erechtheus, called the Ercch- 
theum, to the north of the Parthe¬ 
non ; it was not finished until 408. 
twenty years after the death 
of Pericles. The Pclopon- 
, t nesian war had already begun, 

costing a shadow of mourning over the close of the century. 

Parisians, and visitors to Paris, having seen the church of the Made¬ 
leine, have some general idea 
of the form of o Greek temple. 

It is essentially a rectangular 
building, with doors, but with¬ 
out windows, surrounded on all 
sides by a single or double row 
of columns which, while sup- 
seem to mount 
c dwelling of 
the god ( cclla ). On the two 
shorter sides of the temple, the 
roof forms a triangle called the 
pediment, which is sometimes 
decorated with statues. The upper part of the wall is adorned with 
bas-reliefs, forming the frieze. When the temple is of the Doric 
order, like the Parthenon, the upper part of the architrave supported 
by the columns is composed of slabs with three vertical grooves 
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called triglyphs, alternating 
with other slabs, sometimes 
plain, sometimes ornamented 
with reliefs, known as metopes 

(Fig. 61). 

Greek architecture made 
use of three orders, that is to 
say, three principal types of 
columnar construction. The 
most ancient, to which be¬ 
long the Parthenon, the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
the temple of Aphaia at 
/Egina, the temples of Sicily and Southern Italy (Ptestum, Selinus, 
, . ... ant ^ Agrigentum), is called 

Doric, because the ancients 
believed it was invented by 
' the Dorians. In the Doric 
order the column was not 
yn K Eiw very lofty ; it was crowned 

Kft* ,v 1 *■ 'i : '-'b •■•-iiipowd 

panding curve and was called 
the echinus, and of a square 
slab called the abacus. In 
the Ionic order, the great cx- 
amplcs of which are in Asia 
Minor, at Ephesus, and Pricnc, though there is also a beautiful 

X scimcn on the Athenian 
cropolis (Fig. 63), the 
column is more slender, and 
it is crowned by a capital 
which is like a cushion with 
volutes. Finally, the Corin¬ 
thian order, which was chiefly 
used in the Roman period, 
as also during the Renais¬ 
sance and in our own times, 
is characterised by a capital 

which reproduces a cluster pig. 65.—m»ocess:on op atmkkian maidkks. 
of acanthus leaves. From the Friere of the Parthenon. 

Both the Doric and the (British Museum.) 


no, 6«.—oaoup op tub patu. 

From the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 
(Iklluh MiKui.) 

(Photo, by Mentell.) 
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Ionic orders are derived from the forms used in timber construction. 
The column was evolved from the wooden post which upheld a 
beam. The shaft was strengthened at the top to receive the beam, 
by the addition of a cube or slab, and this expansion was the origin 

of the capital. The Corin¬ 
thian capital was adopted at 
a period when Greek artists 
had forgotten the exigencies 
of timber construction,or they 
would hardly have proposed 
to support a burden on a 
bunch of leaves. 

The Doric order is marked 
by a solidity, a virile robust¬ 
ness which contrasts with the 
somewhat frail and feminine 
elegance of the Ionic order. 
The Corinthian order sug¬ 
gests luxury and splendour. 
One of the most striking 
proofs of the genius of the Greeks is the fact that neither the Re¬ 
naissance nor modern art has created a new order ; our architecture 
continues to rely upon the 
wealth of the Greek orders, 
which lend themselves to the 
most varied combinations. 

The most admirable feature 
of the Parthenon is, perhaps, 
its perfection of proportion. 

The relation between the 
height of the columns, their 
thickness, the height of the 
pediments, and the dimensions 
of the temple, was determined 
with such unerring judgment 
that the whole is neither too 
light nor too heavy, that the 
lines harmonise in such a manner as to give the impression at once of 
strength and grace. The technical perfection of the construction is 
no less amazing. The great blocks of marble, the drums of the 
columns, are adjusted without cement by metal tenons, as exactly as 
the most delicate piece of goldsmith’s work. Modern architecture, 


no. 66 .— IIOIMKMKM. 

From die Frl«« of the Parthenon. 
(British MuMUia.) 

(Photo by Mamoll.) 


FIO 67 ,— *KUS, APOLLO, ANI> PKITIIO. 
From the Frlexe of the Parthenon, at 
Athene. 
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which makes such a lavish use 
of cement, has never been able 
to rival the workmen of Ictinus 
in this respect. 

The Parthenon is now a 
ruin. The Byzantines used it 
as a church ; it was gutted by 
an explosion in 1687; in 1803, 

Lord Elgin carried off the 
greater part of the sculptures, 
which are now the pride of 
the British Museum. But the 
wreck remains a masterpiece 
and a place of pilgrimage for 
all humanity. 

A magnificent portico, the 
Propylira, gave access to the 
Parthenon from the side near¬ 
est the sea ; it was decorated 
with paintings which have disappeared. The little temple of Posei¬ 
don and Erechtheus, to the north of the Parthenon, is better 
preserved; it is fianked by a portico, where, in place of columns, 
the architect introduced female figures, to which the ancients gave 
the name of Caryatides (Fig. 62), because 
they supposed them to represent young 
maidens carried away captive from the city 
of Carya: in Laconia. Another little Ionic 
temple, that of the Wingless Victory (Nike 
Apteros), was restored after 1830 with frag¬ 
ments found in a Turkish bastion. It stands in 
front of the Propylrca (Fig. 63). 

The pediments of the Parthenon represented 
the birth of Athene, and the dispute between 
Athene and Poseidon for the possession of 
Attica (Fig. 64). On the metopes were carved 
the battles of the Centaurs and the Lapitha. 
The subject of the frieze was the procession of 
the Panathenfea. the principal festival of the 
goddess, on which occasion the young girls of 
pic. 6g.—» koucm» copy the noblest families, clad in the long chiton 
thkko**™ rMnH** falling in vertical folds, came to offer Athene a 
(Mutcum, Athens.) new veil woven for her. These young girls, 
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Lastly, by combining a head at 
Bologna with a torso at Dresden, 

Furtwangler reconstituted an admir¬ 
able statue, the marble copy of a 
bronze original, which he pronounced 
to have been an Athene by Phidias, 
the one executed by the master for 
the Athenian settlers on the isle of 
Lemnos (Fig. 72). This is an in¬ 
genious but hardly an incontrovertible 
theory, and various experts have 
challenged it. 

Classic writers have not asserted in 
so many words that the sculptures of 
the Parthenon were by Phidias him¬ 
self ; but it is certain that they were 

executed under his direction. To fig. or A*r*Mi». 

form »ny id™ of this «ri« of mwler- 'jftli' ,ta 

pieces, we must study not only the ,ubonU Collection, Puk) 
original sculptures, but the casts (Phwogmph by cir»udoo.) 
of the whole scries in the British 

Museum. I would call particular attention to the group of the three 
goddesses, generally called the Three Fates, from the eastern 

__pediment, whose draperies arc 

indescribably beautiful, and to 
some fragments of the frieze, 
the despair of all artists who 
have striven to imitate their 
noble composition, their serene 
majesty, and infinite variety 

(Fig,. 64-68). 

If we examine the type ol all 
these heads (Fig. 73), we shall 
be struck not only by their 
vigorous forms and the robust 
oval of the faces, characterised 
by a certain squareness of out¬ 
line, but by two traits which 
, ._ _ __ appear in all of them alike : the 

'—-short distance between the eye- 

riii. *J.— IIKAD or k statu* or AI-0U.0 , 1,1 „ i; 1 

(r**HArs after fhidias). brow and the eyelid, and the 

(Museum of ihe Th*rm«, Rom*.) strong protuberance of the eye- 
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balls. These are relics of the archaic 
style. The general impression they 
produce is that of a serene and self- 
reliant strength, a quality that breathes 
from all the art of Phidias (Fig. 74). 
But there are other things in human 
nature besides strength, serenity, and 
beauty ; enthusiasm, for instance, and 
reverie, and passion, and suffering, 
clamant or discreet. These were the 
things that remained to be expressed in 
marble after Phidias; we shall see how 
his successors carried out the task, 

I cannot turn from the work of 
Phidias, whose pupils (Agoracritus, 
Alcamenes) continued to work during 
the first decades of the fourth century, 
without speaking of the masterpiece in 
the Louvre, the statue discovered in 
1820 in the island of Melos (Figs. 75, 
76). Though the majority of modern 
archaeologists pronounce it to be a work 
dating from about 100 B.C., I am con¬ 
vinced that it is some 250 years older 


but still breathing his spirit 
and genius. One reason I 
give for this belief is, that we 
find in it all the qualities that 
go to make up the genius of 
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PRAXITELES, SCOPAS. AND LYSIPPUS 

is a good antique copy of the work 
at Munich (Fig. 77). The goddess 
bends her dreamy head over the 
child with an air of tender solici¬ 
tude. In the proportions and the 
cast of the draperies, this group 
shows its close affinity to the school 
of Phidias; but the sentiment that 
pervades it is identical with that 
which informs the work of Praxi¬ 
teles. The Irene dates probably 
from the year 370 B.C. 

By Praxiteles, who was born 
about 380 B.C., wc possess one 
original work, which was found 
in 1877 in the temple of Hern 

at Olympia, in the very spot ria j*-h«au or tiik mssms. uv 
where Pausnnias had noted its (MuITum.'w^pIs.) 

presence. It is a group repre- 

senting Hermes carrying the youthful Dionysus, whom Zeus had 
confided to his care (Figs. 78, 79). The analogy of the conception 
with that of Ccphisodotus’ group has often been pointed out. But 
the Hermes shows a greater independence of the Phidian tradition 







r " by a sinuous, almost feminine, grace 

and an intensity of spiritual life, 
which is a new phenomenon in art. 
The execution has a beauty of 
which neither photographs nor 
casts can give an adequate idea. 
A careful examination of the head 
reveals two characteristics which 
distinguish it from all others of the 
fifth centuries: first, the hair, treated 
with n picturesque freedom, and 
a determination to emphasise the 
contrast between its furrowed sur¬ 
face and the polished smoothness 
of the flesh; and secondly, the 
1 - overhanging brow and deep-set 

7up|r-~zr"".~ «**• .** ™ icrial *■*•*« ol 

perhapi after Praxiiele*.) reqC^tiqq, 
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Numerous copies of the Roman period have 

E reserved other works by Praxiteles for us, at 
:ast in their general features: a Silcnus (Fig, 
80), a Satyr, two figures of Eros, and two of 
Dionysus, an Artemis (Fig. 81), an Apollo, 
and perhaps a Zeus. The most famous of 
his works among the ancients was a nude 
figure of Aphrodite about to enter the sea, 
which was long admired in the temple of the 
goddess at Cnidus. Unfortunately, the copies 
that have came down to us are very mediocre 
(Fig. 82). But in Lord Leconficld’s London 
house there is a head of Aphrodite, so marvel¬ 
lously supple in execution and so exquisitely 
suave in expression that we may fairly accept 
it ns the work, if not of Praxiteles himself, then 
of one of his immediate nupils (Fig. 83). The 
characteristics of the feminine ideal as con¬ 
ceived by this great and fascinating genius are 
all clearly defined in this head. The form of 
the face, hitherto round, has become oval; the 
eyes, instead of being fully opened, are half 
closed, and have that particular expression which the ancients 
described as "liquid" ; the eye¬ 
brows arc but slightly marked, 
and the attenuation of the eye¬ 
lids is such, that they melt, by 
almost insensible gradutions, into 
the adjoining planes. The hair, 
like that of the Hermes, is freely 
modelled; and finally, the whole 
reveals a preoccupation with 
effects of chiaroscuro, of a sub¬ 
dued play of light and shadow, 
which precludes any lingering 
vestiges of harshness and angu¬ 
larity. It is here that we note 
the influence of painting upon 
sculpture. The great achieve¬ 
ments of Attic painting are 
entirely unknown to us; but as 
the ancients extolled them as 
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equal to the sculptures, we may believe that they were indeed 
masterpieces. The most renowned painter of the fifth century, 
Polygnotus, was, we are told, less 
pre-eminent as a colourist than as a 
draughtsman, whereas those of the 
fourth century, Parrhasius, Zeuxis, 
and Apelles, were above all colour¬ 
ists. If their pictures had been pre¬ 
served to us, we should perhaps 
have found them more akin to Cor¬ 
reggio than to Mantegna, or Bellini. 

The suuvity of a head like Lord 
Leconfield’s Aphrodite docs, as a 
fact, recall Correggio; wc recognise 
in it that essentially pictorial quality 
which the Italian critics call sfumato, 
meaning a vaporous gradation of 
tones, a melting of one tint into 
another. 

Scopas survives for us in certain 
heads from the pediment of the 
temple of Tcgaa (about 360 B.C.). The study of these fragments 
has enabled us to recognise the same style in a number of Roman 
marbles, copies of works by Scopas. We may form some idea of 
it from two heads, one that of a warrior from the pediment of 
Tcgrca, the other a beardless Heracles (Fig. 84). The oval of the 
face is less pronounced than with Praxiteles, but the eyes are more 

deeply set, and the eyebrow 
forms a strong projection, 
casting a semicircle of shadow 
above the eye. This pecu¬ 
liarity, combined with the 
marked undulation of the 
lips, gives an impassioned 
and almost suffering expres¬ 
sion to Scopas' heads; we 
seem to divine in them the 
intensity of a struggle against 
desire, the anguish of un- 
. satisfied aspirations. 

Here lay the originality of Scopas. Praxiteles expressed a languor¬ 
ous reverie in his marbles, Scopas gave utterance in his to passion. 
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The third great artist of the fourth century, 
Lysippus, was younger than the two others. 
He was the accredited sculptor of Alexander 
the Great, and worked principally in bronze, 
whereas Praxiteles and Scopas won renown 
mainly by their works in marble. Lysippus 
was born at Sicyon, a town in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus; he declared that his sole teachers had 
been Nature and Polyclitus' Doryphorus, that 
figure of an athlete which was known as the 
Canon. Polyclitus, 
os I have said, was 
of Argos, 

Thus the 

Lysippus presents ^ ♦Ujfl 

itself a> a kind of 
Doric reaction 

against Attic art, j 

which tended to lay fck - ’Jg.-jXt tf 

s on sentiment, and 
might be thought to incline to effeminacy 
and sensuality. Lysippus modified the 

Canon of Polyclitus, that is to say, the *1 "j 

_ classic tradi- ■ 

3*? ; '/i\''t’, - SSBSHt ,ion V ,'JK 

- 'V* :>V » mol. 

feRtTSSfflR T ' ke ' 1 ,rn ' ‘ 

I 'HUK ft*' MSElUM <irn<v to 


no, i.i.—corv «>r run 
AmVllMRNUR or LV- 
ftllTUS. 

(Tho Vatican.) 
(Photo, by Andmon.) 


HU 87.—THE BOXCHKSK WASCHIOR. 
(The Louvre.) 
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Borghcse Warrior in the 
Louvre, another athlete, also 
reproduces a bronze original 
by Lysippus; the artist who 
has signed his name on this 
fine, but somewhat frigid 
study of the nude, Agasias 
of Ephesus, was obviously 
only the copyist (Fig. 87). 

A statue of an athlete, 
discovered at Delphi, is 
believed to be a free copy 
of a lost bronze by Lysip¬ 
pus. Lastly, there arc seve¬ 
ral statues of Heracles and 
of Alexander the Great, de¬ 
rived from originals by the 
master, and we further owe 
him some fine female statues, 
of which there arc various 



no. SB.— Vim in i>k’ 
Mkdici. 

(Florence, until.) 
(Photo. I.y Alionrl, 
Florence.) 



no. 8$.—corv or 
TIHI MMCMMVNi:(t) 
or LVsimiH. 
(Muieum, Dn-ulc n.) 


. — ........ > a i mils 

rcpltcas among them the so-called Venus de Medici at Florence 
U-ig. 88), and a draped figure discovered at Herculaneum (Figs. 



no. 90.—MRAo, corv or tub 
MKUIOSYNI (T) or LVSIM'US. 
(Museum, Dresden.) 



no. 91.— ABYBMISIA AXD MAUKM.uy. 
Statues from the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus. 

(British Museum.) (Photo, by Uvy.) 
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Ban-relief from (lie Kricrc of (he Mnuwlcum 
Hallcaniawu.i. 

(BriliJi Museum.) 


89, 90). This feminine type, 
the head of which shows 
analogies with that of the 
Apoxyomcnus, is certainly 
one of the most beautiful 
creations of antique art; her 
draperies have such simpli¬ 
city and grandeur that they 
still find many imitators. 

Four sculptors. Scopes, 
Bryaxis, Lcochares, and Tim- 
otheus, worked about the year 
350 B.C. on the decorations of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
raised by Artemisia, Queen of Caria, to the memory of her husband 
Mausolus. Thanks to Newton’s ex¬ 
cavations in 1857, the British Museum 
possesses a series of statues and bas- 
reliefs which formerly decorated this 
mausoleum. Two fine statues, re¬ 
presenting Mausolus and Artemisia 
crowned the structure (Fig. 91). The 
statue of Mausolus is one of the most 

ancient 
Greek 
• ort rails 
lown to 
us. and is 
all the 
more re¬ 
markable 
in that the 
face of the 
model was 
not that of 

a Hellene, but of a Carian, that is to 
say. a semi-barbarian. The draperies, 
modelled with a perfect comprehension 
of the play of light and shadow, mark 
a stage in the progress that led up to 
the masterpiece of classic drapery, the 
Victory of Samothrace. 

The bas-reliefs of the Mausoleum 
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rw. 0J.—UICMETHK Of CNIOUS. 
(British Museum.) 


represent a battle of Greeks and 
Amazons; it is very instructive to 
compare these with the frieze of the 
Parthenon. Wc find in them all 
the characteristics of the new art. a 
taste for lively and sudden movement, 
for the picturesque and the effective, 
an elegance which docs not preclude 
vigour, but which sometimes verges on 
excessive refinement (Fig. 92.) 

Even in classic times it seems to 
have been an open question whether 
Scopas or Praxiteles should be credited 
with the authorship of the famous 

C up of Niobc and her children, struck 
vn by the arrows of Apollo and 
Artemis. Antique copies of several 
figures of the composition, varying a 
good deal in quality, are preserved in 
Florence, Rome. Paris (the Louvre), and elsewhere. To judge 
by these copies, the originals must have been works of the school 
of Scopas. In the centre was Niobe with her youngest daughter, 

n group of which there is a copy at 
Florence (Fig. 93). The deeply 
pathetic motive, that of a mother who 
sees her daughter killed before her 
eyes, is treated with noble simplicity. 
wc find as yet no trace of the physical 
anguish, the painful contortions of the 
Laocoon. The child, pressed closely 
to the mother, is an admirable con¬ 
ception. Her transparent tunic, cling¬ 
ing to her young body, and gathered 
into innumerable little pleats, bears 
witness to the influence of painting 
upon sculpture. Wc shall find a 
diaphanous pleated tunic of the same 
sort draping the Victory of Samo- 
thrace. We arc again reminded of 
this Victory by another fine figure 
from the Niobid group, known to us 
by an excellent copy in the Vatican. 
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Here the analogy is most evident 
in the movement, and in the pic¬ 
turesque cast of the drapery. 

The date of the Victory of 
Samothrace (Fig. 94), which the 
Louvre is fortunate enough to 
possess, is well authenticated. 
The figure, which stands on the 
prow of a galley, blowing a 
trumpet, was carved to com¬ 
memorate a naval victory gained 
in 306 B.c. by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes over the Egyptian General 
Ptolemy, off the island of Cyprus. 
Two influences were at that time 
predominant in Greek sculpture, 
that of Lysippus, and that of the 
(Mu* u ‘r Athens.) school of Scopas; it was the 

. . latter which inspired the Victory. 

The irresistible energy, the victorious swing of the body, the 
quivering life that seems to animate the marble, the happy contrast 
afforded by the flutter of the 
wind-swept mantle, and the 
adherence of the closely-fitting 
tunic to the torso, combine to 
make the statue the most exqui¬ 
site expression of movement left 
to us by antique art. The 
sculptor has not only translated 
muscular strength and triumph¬ 
ant grace into marble; he has 
also suggested the intensity of 
the sea-breeze, that breeze the 
breath of which Sully-Prud'- 
homme, too, has caught in a 
verse winged like the Victory 
herself 

' du t gr«nd i<phir Qui muffle a 

A life-size statue of Demc- 
ter, seated, and mourning for her daughter Persephone, carried 
off by Pluto, was discovered by Newton at Cnidus, and is now 
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in the British Museum (Fig. 95). It is a work dating from about 
340 b.C. and betrays the double influence of Praxiteles and Scopas. 
It has often been compared to those figures of the Mater Dolorosa 
so frequent in the art of the Renaissance. But if we examine it 
closely, we shall sec that the differences are more profound than the 
analogies. The grief of the heathen mother is reticent and subdued; 
it is suggested rather than proclaimed. We shall sec that after the 
fourth century the ancients did not shrink from realistic expression 
of the most intense physical suffering ; but they expressed moral 
suffering only in a discreet and chastened form. A figure like 
Roger van der Weyden's Malcr Dolorosa is entirely alien to classic 
genius. . , . 

This expression of discreet sorrow gives charm to a great number 
of funereal slcla r, by anonymous artists, which are among the purest 
and most delicate productions of Attic art in the fourth century 
(Figs. 96—98). The regret of survivors is expressed in these with 
so much reserve that their significance has not always been under¬ 
stood, and they have been supposed to represent the dead reunited 
to the members of their family in the Elysium of the blest. Despair is 
never suggested in these compositions; gestures and countenances 
are alike placid; a slight inclination of the head is all that reveals 
the pensive intention of the sculptor. One of the most beautiful 
of these monuments is the Athenian stela which represents a dead 
woman, seated, taking a jewel from a casket held by an attendant 
(Fig. 96). The deceased is shown engaged in one of the familiar 
occupations of her earthly life. We must not look here for any mystic 
meaning, any promise of a happy life beyond the tomb. But the 
veil of sadness that obscures the charming faces is woven with true 
Attic subtlety. How noble is this tearless sorrow which conceals 
itself with a certain modesty, and, over a newly-made grave, recalls 
a smile of the lost one ! Fortunately for us, we have many means 
of entering into the secrets of the classical mind. We can read 
Euripides and Plato, Xenophon and Isocrates, the fragments of 
Menander, we can study hundreds of statues and painted vases 
But nothing, not even the most beautiful of Plato's pages, can so 
familiarise us with antiquity, can make us so appreciate its delicate 
taste and the infinite refinement of its grace as a walk through the 
Ccramicus of Athens, the quarter of Tombs, where amidst the 
spring scents of mint and thyme, we breathe another perfume, that 
of the unique and immortal flower of human genius we call Atticism. 
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VIII 

GREEK ART AFTER ALEXANDER THE GREAT 




In the year 336 B C. Alexander of Macedon succeeded his father 
Philip; he was but twenty years old. After consolidating his 
father s work in Greece, by taking and laying waste Thebes, and 
subduing Athens, he conquered successively Asia Minor. Syria. 
Egypt, Persia Bactnana, and the north of India, and died at Babylon 
in 323 B.C. His generals divided his 

vast empire between them, and cstab- ------ 

lished Greek civilisation from the banks I -1 
of the Nile to those of the Oxus and the ' 

Indus. India, which had perhaps re- 
ceived the rudiments of her art from ; JTjjl 
Persia, thus became the pupil of Greece. I NBl 
but she remained a capricious pupil, r / _ 

whose temperament, recalcitrant to every ; | J M 
kind of rule and measure, was destined '4 li \ 

to produce a totally different style. *T, 

The consequences of Alexander's 'M.TjtoPljjA 

victories were momentous for Hellen- 71\ 

ism and for Greek art. Athens ceased I ) V j 
to be the centre of the latter ; her in- n iftcVlLr 
tcllectual 


supremacy passed ^ to the 
Alexandria of the Ptolemies in Egypt 
to the Antioch of the Seleucida: in 
Syria, and the Pergamum of the At- 
talidfe in Asia Minor. Thus uprooted 
and internationalised, Hellenism lost in 

purity what it gained in extent. Its political organisation underwent 
a complete change. The small Greek states with their free cities, 
were supplanted by Oriental monarchies, with hereditary sovereigns 
wielding almost absolute power. Art worked primarily for these 


MG. 09-— <2AVI. KILWNU IIIMMU.t' 
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sovereigns and the new capitals they sought to beautify ; its aim was 
to dazzle by material greatness and splendour, and it strove after 

grandiose effects rather than 
perfection of form and work¬ 
manship. 

The term Hellenistic 
Epoch is applied to the 
period comprised between 
the death of Alexander (323 
B.c.) and the conquest of 
Egypt by the Romans 
(30 B.C.), to distinguish it 
from the Hellenic Epoch. 
During this period art made 
a rapid evolution, and under- 
. ... , , , went a complete transforma¬ 

tion. which cannot, however be described as decadence, for amidst 
hese changes were bom and developed new elements, the destined 
heritage of modern art. After 
serene strength (Phidias), lan¬ 
guorous grace (Praxiteles), passion 
Scopas), and nervous elegance 
.Lysippus), art had yet to express 
physical suffering, anguish, the 
tumult and disorder of the soul 
and the body, and this was ad¬ 
mirably done by the schools of 
Rhodes and Pcrgamum. 

But this was not all. After 
having fixed the types of gods and 
heroes, and sculptured amazons 
and athletes, art had still to render 
the individual man. to create por¬ 
traiture ; it had further to admit 
into its sphere beings who were 
neither gods nor Greeks, to repre¬ 
sent, with a due regard for reality 
and picturesquencss, barbarians 
such as the Ethiopian and the 
Gaul. This was accomplished 
mainly at Pergamum and Alexandria, 
treatment 
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HG. I01.—ATHKNK SLAVING A YOUNG 
GIANT. 

Fragment from the Pergamene Frieu. 
(Berlin Museum.) 

(Photo, by Uvy and Son.) 


_ -- Genre sculpture, the familiar 

of familiar themes, scarcely existed ; the Alexandrians 
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developed it, following the example set them in the art of ancient 

Egypt- 

Finally, in addition to gods and men, there was nature, hitherto 
neglected. The Hellenistic artists taught the art of landscape to the 
world ; rural scenes, in all their rustic simplicity, made their appear¬ 
ance not only in painting, but in statuary and bas-reliefs. All this 
progress, all these interesting innovations, were brought about in less 
than two centuries. The period that witnessed them is one of the 
great epochs of the human mind. 

Among the Hellenistic capitals, Pergamum. to the north of 
Smyrna, is the one of which we know most. About 240 B.C. King 
Attalus repulsed the Gauls who had 
invaded Asia Minor after devastating 
Delphi in 279 B.C. To commemo¬ 
rate his victory, he made votive 
offerings of bronze statues repre¬ 
senting vanquished Gauls. Marble 
copies of several of these were found 
in Rome early in the 16th century ; 
the two most important arc, a Gaul 
killing himself after having slain his 
wife (Fig. 99). and the famous 
statue, erroneously called the Dying 
Gladiator (Fig. 100). The so-called 
gladiatior is clearly a Gaul, for his 
neck is encircled by a torque, and 
his physical type, his shield and his 
trumpet, have nothing Greek in their 
character. The Dying Gladiator 
is a work at once realistic and pathetic ; the Greek sculptor—he was 
called Epigonus—was interested in the brave and robust barbarian, 
who had met his death so far from his own land, a victim to his 
adventurous spirit. The treatment of the marble recalls that of the 
Warrior in the Louvre, and allows us to ascribe the statue to the 
school of Lysippus. 

At a later date, about 166 B.C., another king of Pergamum, 
Eumcnes II, commemorated other military successes by the erection 
of a colossal altar in white marble, dedicated to Zeus, on the Acro¬ 
polis of Pergamum. The remains of this were brought to light by 
a German archeological mission. The base was decorated with a 
frieze in high relief representing the contest between the Gods and 
the Giants. The Hellenes saw in this frieze an allusion to 
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._■_temporary events: the Giants of the 

fable were the Gauls, the Gods were 
the Greeks of Asia. 

Some three hundred feet of this 
frieze, the figures on which are six feet 
high, were excavated between 1880 
and 1890 and taken to the Berlin 
Museum. As a complete decorative 
composition, this is the most imposing 
achievement that has come down to 
us from antiquity ; the first impression 
made on the spectator by these colossal 
sculptures is dazzling. On closer ex¬ 
amination defects become apparent; 

I_ there is a tendency to exaggeration, 

►10. .oj.—S tatu i! kh..»n as tub a ccr t a j n monotony of violence and 
(MuMum°orIhs VwiLt) agitation ; but, on the other hand, what 
a profusion of admirable episodes, what 
wealth of motive, what a mastery of the chisel! If we look about 
in modern art for anything to compare with it, we find only isolated 
groups or figures, such as Puget’s 

Milo of Crotona, and Rude’s Mar- 1 

sdlialsc ; neither the Renaissance nor 
the nineteenth century offers any 
parallel in the shape of a sustained 
and continuous composition. No 
artist has imagined a mightier figure 
than that of the warring Zeus, a more 
moving one than that of the vanquished 
giant, for whom his mother Gaa (The 
Earth) intercedes, emerging from the 
ground to arrest the arm of Athene 
(Fig. 101). It is one of the glories of 
the art of Pergamum that it could 
celebrate victories without refusing 
sympathy to the vanquished. 

This eloquence of physical suffering, 0 r atoiZo. 

SO touchingly rendered in the head of Formerly belonging to (lie Comte de 
the young giant, is carried still farther Pounaiti. (British Museum.) 
in the famous Laocobn group in the 

Vatican, the work of three Rhodian sculptors, who executed it about 
the year 50 B.C. (Fig. 102). Now that the marvels of the great 
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period of Attic art have been revealed to us, the LaocoOn is no 
longer for us what it was to Lessing and his contemporaries, the 
highest expression of Greek genius ; but it is undoubtedly the most 
pathetic and the most moving. The Trojan priest, enveloped in the 
folds of the serpents, sees his two sons dying beside him, and breathes 
out his own life in a supreme cry of anguish. A purely physical 
anguish, it has been objected, and the superficial subtlety of this 
criticism has made its fortune. But in the Laocobn, is not the agony 
of the dying man complicated by the pangs of the father ? And why 
should the sufferings of Laocoon be less interesting than those of the 
martyrs, whose tortures are so fre- 

I ucntly set forth in modern art ? 

o decry Greek art after Phidias 
and Italian art after Raphael is a 
very common form of intellectual 
snobbishness; of those addicted to 
it, it may be said that the most 
venial of their faults is a total mis¬ 
apprehension of the evolution of art. 

If Greek art had made no further 
developments after producing the 
pediments of the Parthenon, it 
would have been as incomplete in 
its way ns that of Assyria or of 
Egypt; we cannot appreciate its in¬ 
comparable grandeur unless we can 
admire at once the productions of 
its youth, its adolescence, and its no. 
maturity. . 

Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century the prejudices of an intolerant 

ttstheticism have, in like manner, tended to belittle the famous 
Apollo in the Belvedere of the Vatican (Fig. 103). It is a copy of 
a bronze statue which must have been executed a few years after the 
death of Alexander; the original has been attributed, on no very 
sufficient evidence, to Leocharcs, one of the artists who worked upon 
the Mausoleum under the direction of Scopas. The body of Apollo 
offers a complete contrast to those of the gods and giants of the 
frieze of Pcrgamum. In the latter, the muscles arc all strongly 
emphasised : the artist seems to take pleasure in insisting upon them ; 
in the Apollo, the skeleton is enveloped in flesh and skin ; elegance 
has been achieved at the expense of vigour. The head of the 
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This characteristic is still more strongly 
marked in a beautiful head of Apollo, formerly 
in Paris, which passed from the Pourtales 
Collection to the British Museum, and bears 
a sort of family likeness to the Apollo Bclticdcre 
(Fig. 104). Why docs the Pourtalds Apollo 
seem to suffer ? Is it a musical frenzy that 
agitates him, ns has been suggested ? The 
question has not yet received a satisfactory 
answer. But how remote is this pain or 
disquietude which shows itself in the drawn 
features of a beautiful face from the discreet 
sadness of the Dcmcter of Cnidus ! Here 
Greek art touches the limit of pagan (es¬ 
thetics, a limit Christian art will not hesitate 
to overstep when it represents the Virgin and 
St. John sobbing at the foot of the cross. 

The head of an old man with a suffering expression in the Barracco 
Collection at Rome would no _ 

recognised as a replica of the v'-'W 3Sf \>*'fL-* 


no. 10«.—r*»GMKNT 
or THR lO-CAl.I.KD SAR¬ 
COPHAGUS or TMK 
wuricn*. 
(Museum, Const#!* 


But Eros inflicts no material 
torture on the Centaur ; he 
but the symbol of the pangs 

£ | 1 K e rtc. 107.—r»A(SMRNT ri«)M tiir so-cau.hi> 

ot love. 1 hus an unhappy or sarcoi hagus or alrxand**. 

unsatisfied passion may set its (Mu**um, Comtsntinopie.) 

stigmata on the face just as do 

the fangs of the serpents in the Laocodn. Excelling in the rendering 
of vivid and painful emotions, Hellenistic art sought motives for such 
representations even in episodes of mythologic love-lore, finding in 
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them a medium for the display of its mastery, and opportunities of 
interesting by exciting sympathy. 

The Hellenistic epoch witnessed the building ot a great number ol 
temples, larger and more ornate than the Parthenon, though hastier 
in workmanship and less pure in style. Unfortunately, but few 
fragments have survived of the statues and bas-reliefs with which 
they were ornamented. To get some idea of the great compositions 
in relief of this period, we may examine the magnificent sarcophagus 
in the museum at Constantinople, discovered at Sidon in 1868 
(Fig. 107). This shrine of Attic marble, which dates from about 
the year 300 n.C., is decorated with episodes from the history of 
Alexander, and no doubt contained the body of one of his comrades, 
whom his favour had enriched and exalted. The work is already 
eclectic, in so far ns wc recognise in it not only the predominant in¬ 
fluence of Scopas, but also that of Lysippus and of others ; yet the 
genius and individuality of the great artist who conceived and 
executed these scenes are never for a moment obscured. Not only 
is the so-called Sarcophagus of Alexander one of the masterpieces of 
Greek art, but of all these masterpieces it is the one which is most 
intact, both as regards the modelling of the figures, which might date 
from yesterday, and the delicate charm of the polychromatic colour¬ 
ing. Hellenistic art is there, though the period it characterises has 
but just begun. Hellenistic art rich with the promise of all its 
ulterior developments : life, movement, emotion, realism in costume 
and accessories. We know not which should move us to wonder 
most, the genius which produced such a work, or the strange caprice 
of the military chieftain who thrust it away, as soon as it was 
finished, into a dark and inaccessible cavern, where the chance of a 
fortunate exploration brought it to light, together with several others 
(Fig. 106), for the joy of the student and the glory of Greek art. 
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The Artlrilc Charade' of Creek Indu,Mot Ollccl,.-Slloer and Metal Cuptand Kw^-TAe 
freawretof lljldethelnt. Betray. and, A^"S!?J.7jh %!^T- 


Creek Vote ,: Dl pylon. Corinthian, and EltUfta 
Vote, crated to be eicluUtely_an Athenian Indutlry 
Vau,.— I erra-ca 


Italy. 
Myrtna.-k.ng 


rated to ee net u 
Principal Type 
u—Engraved Ce 


meoi.—Cotni. 


n Vale,.- lecythl.-The manufacture of 
„„.,ty. -The Induriry flovrlrited In Southern 
erra calla Statuette, found al Tanagra and 


The Greek artisan had a natural inclination to work in the manner 
of an artist. When he had to decorate a vase, a tripod, a mirror, to 
model a terra-cotta figurine, to engrave a seal or a coin, he carried 
out his work with an instinctive desire to please the taste and rejoice 
the eye. Even in the humblest crafts, he showed himself the imita¬ 
tor, and sometimes even the 
rival of the great masters of 
his time. Wc may say, 
indeed, that there was no 
essential difference in Greece 
between high art and indus¬ 
trial art, for artists and 
artisans sought inspiration from 
the same sources, and dis¬ 
played the same unerring 
taste. 

no. 108 .-SH.vbm vA»t Examples of great Greek 

Found St AUiU iC6t« d-Ort. art are unfortunately. few in 

(Muwum Si. Gcim.in.) #?( , nMr | y „|| 

mutilated. Exposed to the elements and to accidents of various 
kinds, they have been, for the most part, destroyed or damaged. 
Barely fifty antique bronze statues have come down to us—I 
mean life-size statues—and of these only some fifteen belong to 
the Greek epoch. But the productions of the minor arts were 
often buried with the dead ; and they are to be found in great 
numbers in tombs, often in exactly the same state as when they were 
laid in the grave by the ancients. To give but a few examples, the 
great tombs of the Crimea and of Etruria have yielded gold orna¬ 
ments extraordinarily beautiful in workmanship ; the burial places of 
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Asia Minor, Greece. SoulKcrn Russia, Etruria and Cyrenaica have 
restored to us thousands of painted vases, terra-cotta figurines, glass 
vessels, and en¬ 
graved stones which 
were used as seals. 

In the same way, 
the smaller bronzes 
have been better 
able to escape the 
destructive forces 
that threaten pre¬ 
cious objects than 
the larger statues. 

These minor works, 
statuettes or reliefs, have made us familiar with many motives of 
sculpture which would have remained unknown to us but for them. 
But the great majority of them are not reduced copies of more 
important works ; they were specially designed for execution on a 
small scale. Finally, engraved stones or gems, thanks to their 
durability, and coins, thanks to their number and their relatively 
small size, have survived in thousands, and furnish materials no less 

precise than abundant for the history 
of art. 

Besides the ornaments—necklaces, 
bracelets, and earrings—taken from 
tombs, our museums guard magnificent 
chased and repousui silver vases, 
which chance has preserved from the 
greed of man. In some cases they 
were buried in the centre of huge 
ti nuli very difficult to explore (like 
th« Crimean vases in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg); in others they 
formed the treasure of some temple 
or of some private individual, and 
were carefully concealed by their 
guardians or their owners at the time 
of the barbaric invasions (like the 
Treasure of Hildeshcim, Hanover, 
now in the Berlin Museum, and the 
Treasure of Berthouville, Eure, now in the Cabinet dcs Medailles 
in Paris); while in others, again, they were lost in the stress of 
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FIG, IIO.—ACHILLES AMONG THU 
MAIDKNS OF RCYRO*. 
(Painting at Pompei.) 



FIG. !<->.—fllR AinOBRANMNI MARS I AO It. 
(Antique |Mliiting in (lie Miurimi of the Vatican.) 
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battle (Fig. 108). A splendid collection of silver vases and other 
objects presented by M. Edmond de Rothschild to the Louvre, was 
discovered 'under the ashes of Vesuvius, at Boscorcalc, near Pompei. 
Antique metal vases were often decorated with plaques in relief, 
cast and chased separately, and some of these, better able to resist 
chemical action than the vases themselves, have come down to us, 
though the vessels they decorated have disappeared. 

The great works of the classic painters have all perished. Polyg- 
notus, Zeuxis. Parrhasius, Apelles, are but names to us. The best 
fresco that has survived, the nuptial scene known as the Nozze 

Aldobrandini in the Vatican 
(Fig. 109), so much admired 
by Poussin, makes us divine 
the greatness of our loss, 
though it is but the shadow 
of a beautiful work. 1 The 
same may be said of the 
mosaics, somewhat coarse imi¬ 
tations of painting, executed 
with many-coloured cubes of 
stone, which were used to 
decorate pavements and occa¬ 
sionally walls, notably in the 
Roman period. One of the 
finest mosaics known is at 
Naples. It represents the 
battle of Issus, and like many 
other works of the same class, 
it seems to be the copy of a 
painting executed at Alexan¬ 
dria. The numerous frescoes discr zered at Pompei, Herculaneum, 
Rome, and Egypt are, for the mo .t part, decorative works of slight 
importance, all of later date than the Greek period (Figs. 110, III). 
Egypt has given us a series of good realistic portraits, dating from 
the first centuries of the Roman Empire, which are very valuable 
specimens of encaustic painting. Eleven of these arc in the National 
Gallery, London. 

Failing the actual works of Polygnotus and Zeuxis, we have the 



* 1“ «b« ««">'« i» the bride convening with the goddess of Perau.aion (Peitho) : both .re crowned 

^ wh wrUodf ; the bridegroom il seated on the threshold.. A third woman hold. . pater, with oil 
the libations. t o the left, attendants prepare the bath; on the right, othera offer a sacrifice, 
w.. discovered at Rome in 16%. and belonged at first to Cardinal Aldobrandini. 


painting was 
ice its name. 
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painted vases of their period, inspired 
by their style and by the motives they 
created. The Louvre and the British 
Museum own the largest and perhaps 
the best arranged collections of these 
in the world. A few words will suffice 
to classify them roughly. 

I have already mentioned the My- 
ceno:an vases (1600 to 1100 D.C.), the 
ornament of which is characterised by 
a sort of aversion from the straight line, 
and a preference for plant forms and 
those of marine creatures. From 1100 
to about 750 B.C. the geometric style 
obtained, or rather reappeared ; in this 
style the decoration is composed of 
single or concentric circles, and of 
lines, broken, parallel, crossed, or in¬ 
terlaced in various combinations. On 
vases of this type even the figures and animals arc conventionalised ; 
the varied and sinuous lines of nature are approximated to those of 
geometrical design. The most interesting scries of these vases, a 
series painted with naval battles and funeral processions, comes 
from the Athenian cemetery of the Dipylon (the double Rate), 
whence the name Dipulon Vases by which they arc distinguished 

(Fig. 112). About 750 b.c. 
a new style appeared, charac¬ 
terised by an ornamentation 
in zones, recalling that of 
Oriental carpets; the vases 
so treated are called Corln- 
ihian (Fig. 113). The ground 
is light yellow, the figures 
reddish - brown, heightened 
with white, black, and violet. 
Finally, about the year 600 
B.C. began the period of Greek 
pottery, with black figures on 
a red ground, which lasted 
till about the year 500 B.C., 
when a fresh type of decora¬ 
tion was gradually evolved, 



no. 113 .— COlIKTMtAN VASR. 
(Museum, Munich.) 

(From Woermann's GuckUkU dtr Maltrei, 
voJ. L See man n, Leipiij.) 
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no. u».— vasr. 

Found In lli« Dipylon, Athens. 
(Museum, Athens.) 
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no. 114 .—atiibn'b oy hr* cab. 
Greek V»m with HUde Figure*. 
(MuMum, Wuraburg.) 


that of red ornament on a black ground. These two kinds of vases 
are often called Etruscan, because great numbers of them have 

been found in the tombs of 
Etruria; but the term is in¬ 
accurate, for it seems certain 
that nearly all the vases were 
made in Athens, at least in 
the fifth century, and that all 
(he finer oases discovered in 
Etruria are of Athenian 
origin. 

The style of the vases with 
black figures is archaic, but 
already shows a remarkable 
precision of draughtsmanship 
(Fig. 114). Among the vases with red figures produced in great 
quantities at Athens from 500 to 400 B.C., and still manufactured 
in the fourth century (Fig. 115), there are masterpieces signed by 
the potters or painters to whom we owe them; three of these names 
at least, Euphronios, Douris and Brygos, deserve to be generally 
known. 

The lecythi are a peculiarly interesting class of Athenian vases. 
They were made especially to 
deposit in tombs, and are or¬ 
namented with polychrome 
figures on a white ground. 

The motives deal for the most 
part with the worship of the 
dead. Among them are de¬ 
signs which may be reckoned 
among the most exquisite of 
all ages, as, for instance, that 
in which Hypnos (Sleep) and 
Thanatos (Death) gently bear 
a young woman to the tomb 
in the presence of Hermes 

(Fig. 116). 

After the Peloponnesian 
War, Athens ceased to be 
the exclusive centre of the 
manufacture of vases. Important potteries were established in 
Southern Italy. Here were modelled and painted those enormous 
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N& Il6.—ATIIFNIAN ■kCVrilUR. 
(Muuun, Alliens.) 


vases which first attract the visitor's attention in museums, though 
the decoration is often mediocre. The fine specimen reproduced 
in Fig. 117 adorns a large 
amphora in the Munich 
Museum, and represents the 
infernal regions, a subject 
frequently treated at this 
period (about 350 B.C.), 
though rarely in the great 
period of art. 

The manufacture of vases 
with red figures ceased, even 
in Italy, about the year 280 
B.C. They were replaced by 
black or red vases decorated 
with reliefs, imitations of metal vases. As the reliefs were made 
by the help of moulds, it was easy to multiply specimens; but 
this was industry in the modern sense of the word rather than 
art. In the whole of Greek ceramic art, as known to us, there 
are perhaps no two painted vases absolutely identical; Athenian 
workmen had a horror of servile copies, 
and did not even work from patterns or 
tracings. 

The types of Greek vases are very 
varied; our illustration shows the chief 
of these (Fig. 118). The classic names 
for many of them are unknown to us. 
In special works on ceramics they are 
indicated by numbers. 

The study of terra-cotta figurines is 
even more seductive than that of vases. 
The Greeks never ceased to model these 
from the Mycenasan times onward. 
They have left us a whole world of 
statuettes representing gods and god¬ 
desses. heroes and genii, men and women 
engaged in the pursuits and pleasures of 
familiar life, caricatures, animals, reduced 
copies of famous statues. Together with 
these figurines we may study the bas- 
reliefs, often used for the decoration of temples and houses. Nearly 
all the towns and many of the antique burial grounds have furnished 
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FIO. 117 .—AMPHORA or CANOSA, 
WITH PAINTING OF TUB IN- 
PIIRNAL KRGIONS, 

(Museum, Munich.) 






Ywrf 


or OXBKK VAIB*. 


(The Louvre.) 

AJk»v*. from left 10 rlghi: Hvdrie. Ucythui, Amphom. (Knoclioe, Crnier. 
H«!ow: Camharut, Arybalfua, Kyli*, Rhyioo, Arylallw«|u. Ucyiliui. 



119 .—TAN AGRA STATU 8 TTK. 
(The Louvre.) 
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has furnished a large number of figures representing women and 
youths, both draped and naked, playing, frolicking, and indulging 
in a variety of animated move¬ 
ments (Fig. 120). We note 
an echo here of those Asiatic 
schools of sculpture which 
loved mobility and exuberant 
life, the schools to which we 
owe the frieze of the great 
altar of Pergumum. Alex¬ 
andrian art, too, with its taste 
for familiar scenes and carica¬ 
ture, obviously influenced the 
brilliant modellers of Myrinn. 

Antique terra-cottas may 
be studied exhaustively in the 
Louvre and the British Mu¬ 
seum, where specimens from Smyrna, Cyprus, Rhodes, Italy, and 
Cyrcnaica, ns well as from Tanogra and Myrina, are to be found in 
large numbers. 

From the Mycentean period onward, engraving on hard stones was 
practised throughout the Greek world. Hundreds of engraved gems 
of the Myccnican type have survived; they have been discovered 
chiefly in the islands of the Archipelago. They served as seals, and 

impressions from them have 
been found on terra-cotta 
tablets. Stones on which the 
design is hollowed out are 
called inlaglios ; they are not 
to be confused with cameos, 
which were not seals, but 
ornaments, adorned with a 
design in relief. 

Of all antique objects, en¬ 
graved gems are the only 
ones which have come down 
to us for the most part in 
exactly the state in which they 
were used by the ancients. 
We have intaglios of nearly 
all the periods of art, in which we can trace the successive styles, 
and the influence of the great schools of sculpture. Among the 
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P 1C. 1*1.—THS TRIUMPH OP AUCUSTUS, THE 
VICTOR OP ACTIUM. 

(Intaglio in ihe Boston Mumim; more lhan 
twice the actual site ) 
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many gems which are master¬ 
pieces it is difficult to choose 
a typical example. Our Fig. 
121 reproduces an intaglio, 
now at Boston, which repre¬ 
sents the triumph of Augustus 
at Actium; though its length 
is little over an inch, it has all 
the delicacy and breadth of 
style of a historical bas-relief. 

The vogue of cameos cut in 
sardonyx of several strata began 
with the Alexandrine epoch 
and lasted till the fourth century 
of the Roman Empire. The 
largest known cameo, repre¬ 
senting the Apotheosis of 
Tiberius, is in the Cabinet dcs 
Mcdaillcs, Paris. The two 
most beautiful, on each of which are cut the portraits of Ptolemy 
Philndclphus and his queen, belong respectively to the Museums of 

Vienna and of St. Petersburg (Fig. 122). p- 

These marvellous cameos certainly date | 
from the third century before Christ. 

They rank among the most perfect 
achievements of art, and have never been 
equalled by the moderns. 

If the art of engraving precious stones 
is very ancient, that of striking coins is 
comparatively recent; it was unknown in 
Assyria and in Egypt. The oldest Greek 
coins date from the seventh century B.C., 
and were made upon the coast of Asia. 

It was not until the fifth century that 
they became veritable works of art, under 
the influence of the school of Phidias. 

In this case Athens is no longer supreme. 

The finest coins were produced in Sicily, 
where certain engravers of genius, such 
as Evcnetus and Cimon, occasionally 
signed their works. The incomparable ew,N 0f 

Sicilian coins of the second half of the (Face and reverie.) 
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fifth century attest the superiority of Greek art no less eloquently 
than the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Venus of Milo; the profile 
of the nymph Arethusa is, indeed, perhaps the most exquisite Greek 
head known to us (Fig. 123). Fine coins have certainly been pro¬ 
duced in modern times, as, for instance, the English sovereign with 
the St. George and the Dragon, and Roty's charming Sower, but 
the superiority of the Greeks in this art is incontestable, and is partly 
to be explained by a purely material cause. The modern minted 
coins, intended to be piled one upon the other, are necessarily flat; 
those of the ancients were always more or less globular, which made 
it possible to give greater definition and relief to the image upon 
them. 

It is not within the scope of this work to pass in review all the 
infinite variety of Greek industrial products. I wish only to point 
out their great interest in connection with the general history of art. 
Those who are convinced of this truth will find in museums informa¬ 
tion and satisfactions which escape others; they will recognise that 
the material and the dimensions of works are of little importance, that 
style is the essential element, and that the Greek genius set its stamp 
upon everything which the hand of a Greek artificer fashioned. 
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ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN ART 




ABOUT the year 1000 B.C., o band of emigrant# coming by sea from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, settled in central Italy, and intermingling with 
the natives, laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Etruscan con- f 

Etruria was conquered by 1 l) 

the Romans in the year 283 1 /?^ V'm 

B.C. Throughout four centu- 'v/gj: i-Jvj /t ft Hi" /if] 

ries before this period, she had m [A (Vf/oAr \|\1 

developed a flourishing civili- . -»! 

sation, important evidences of „ a lt <._ AClllLUU .mhoi.at.ho prisoners, 
which have survived in the Etruscan FrMO*a in • Tomb at Vuld. 
shape of town walls, ruined (Wosrmarm,Cw4M|i■«*»■.*r-w, s««n«nn, 
temples, vast tombs orna¬ 
mented with paintings and reliefs, statues, sarcophagi, terra-cottas, 

bronzes of various kinds, and 
golden ornaments. As to the 
painted vases known as Etrus¬ 
can. it will be well to repeat 
that they were, for the most 
part, imported from Attica. 

The original element in this 
civilisation was the Italian rug¬ 
gedness, tempered by Celtic 
elements, that underlay it. In 
all else, it was but a reflection 
of that of Greece, primarily of 
Asiatic Greece, then of 


PIC. 1*$. —ETRUSCAN SARCOPHAGUS. 
Known as the Lydian Tomb. 
(Tht louvre.) 
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Athens. The Athenians ex¬ 
ported thousands of painted 
vases and artistic objects of all 
kinds to Etruria, because the 
Etruscans had not only the 
taste to appreciate them, but 
the money to pay for them. 
There were, however, local 
schools in Etruria, and these 
produced many important 
works, which, though imitated 
from Greek models, yet bear 
the stamp of national indivi¬ 
duality, like the astonishing paintings in the so-called "Tomb of 
Francois” 1 at Vulci, representing Achilles offering sacrifices of 

Trojan prisoners 
to appease the 
manes of Patroclus 

(Fig. 124). The 
subject is Greek, 
but the treatment is 
thoroughly Etrus- 
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no. 


or com- 


Padua, and of Signorelli at 
Orvicto. 

The same vigour and 
originality distinguish the 
numerous Etruscan portraits 
in terra cotta, some of 
which arc whole length 
figures (Fig. 125). These 
are essentially native works, 
in which the sense of 
life, the fidelity to the 
model, the contempt for all 
that is abstract and typical, • 

attest a taste not in the least Hellenic, but racy of the soil. 

What we call Roman art is not merely Hellenistic art imported 
into or copied in Italy, as has been too often asserted. It is true 
that the imitation of Greek works was an important factor in Roman 
art. From the third century before Christ onwards, the victorious 
generals of Rome enriched their city with a quantity of Greek 
masterpieces from Sicily and Southern Italy; later, after the year 
150. the methodical pillage of Greece and Asia Minor began, 
carried on not only by military leaders and governors, but by 

influential private persons. On the 
other hand, the wealth of Rome 
attracted the Greek artists, who readily 
found purchasers for their imitations 
or copies of classic works; the houses, 
villas, and gardens of wealthy Romans, 
such as Lucullus or Crassus, were 
veritable museums. This taste for art 
became still more general under the 
Empire. Everyone knows that an 
eruption of Vesuvius buried Pompei 
and Herculaneum in A.D. 79, and 
that more than half of Pompei has 
been excavated since the year 1753. 
Now this third-rate town has already 
yielded up more paintings, statues, and 
statuettes than could be found to-day 
in most of our large provincial cities. 

At the same 'time, this invasion of Italy by Hellenism did not 
interfere with the parallel development of a Roman art, which 
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appears rather as the 
continuation of the na¬ 
tive art of Italy, than 
as a degenerate form 
of Greek art. 

Roman architecture 
• has covered the earth 
with great monuments, 
temples. thermos, 
theatres, amphitheatres 
(or arenas), triumphal 
arches, and columns, 
- eloquent witnesses to 
*• °< *• 
(Photo, by N«.rd«ln.> Empire and Its pros- 

E y. Die temples 

126); but arenas 

like the Roman Coliseum (Fig. 127) are novelties in the history 
of art, and the triumphal arches seem to have their prototypes in 



fio. I 3 «.—UUNEfcS AWI> YOUNG. 
nM-relbfin lire Vienna Museum. 
(WicIchoJT, Roman Art, Heinem.nn, London.) 


the gates of the Etruscan towns rather than in the commemorative 
monuments of the Greek world. 

The Romans, following the example of the Greeks, made use of 
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the flat roof. But they also constructed 
great vaults, and domes like that of the 
Pantheon in Rome, no instance of which 
is to be found in Greek classic architec¬ 
ture. We have seen that these domes 
were not unknown to the Assyrians; it 
is probable that the Etruscans took the 
principle of them from the cast and trans¬ 
mitted it to the Romans. 

Within the last few years we have learnt 
that the vault of the Pantheon was built 
in the time, not of Augustus, but of 
Hadrian (a.D. 117—138). This date is 
of importance in the history of art, for it 
marks the definite adoption of a system of 
construction, the further development of 
which was to produce Byzantine and 
Romanesque architecture, and less di¬ 
rectly, Gothic architecture. From the 
first century after Christ to the time of the 
completion of St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
problem of the vault never ceased to occupy architects. The various 

solutions they essayed had a power- 
M influence on the successive 


riO. 1 ) 3 , — PKAGltBNT PKOM 
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Dedicated at Rome under 
Augustus. 

(WicWhoff, Roman An, Heine- 
mann, London.) 
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arches, that of Titus (Fig. 129), which commemorates the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a.D. 70), and that of Beneventum, 

erected in honor of Trajan, 
show great beauty of 
execution; the others are 
chiefly interesting to arche¬ 
ologists. The same may be 
said of the vast utilitarian 
works, aqueducts (Fig. 130), 
bridges, dams, and sewers 
with which Rome endowed 
all parts of her Empire. It 
will be enough here to men¬ 
tion them in passing. 

A characteristic of the 
architecture of the Roman period, which gives it a certain affinity 
to that of Egypt and Assyria, is its tendency to colossal proportions, 
as exemplified in the temples of Baalbek and of Palmyra, in Syria 
(Fig. 131). These temples, imitated from Greek models, are 
primarily remarkable for their size; the decoration is as careless as 
it is exuberant. But this exuberance, though it offends our taste, 
docs not lack originality; it was in Syria mainly that a new style 
was elaborated, which gave birth to Byzantine decorative art. 

The sculptors of Pcrgamum and Rhodes had exaggerated the 
element of pathos. About the year 100 B.C., a reaction set in, the 
centres of which were Athens and Alexandria; artists returned to 
the types of the fifth and 
fourth centuries; they even 
imitated archaic works; and 
in their paintings and bas- 
reliefs they represented calm, 
and occasionally idyllic scenes 
(Fig. 132). This tendency 
was at its height in the time 
of Augustus; it is very evi¬ 
dent in the beautiful frag¬ 
ments of the Altar of Peace 
(b.c. 13), the minute work- r,a ™* A * CH T '™s- 

manship of which suggests SpoU. from tb« T«a^«oMern«]«n erried in 
the art of the chaser of metal 

(Fig. 133), and in the portraits of the time of Augustus, notably 
in the charming head of the youthful Octavius in the Vatican 
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(Fig. 134), a work cold and distinguished as one of Canova’s 
busts. From the reign of Claudius onward, this elegant and some¬ 
what timid style gave way 
before an art far less subscr- f 
vient to the classic tradition, 1 
a vigorous, animated, realis¬ 
tic style, good examples of 
which are the bas-re liefs on 
the Arch of Titus (Figs. 135, 

136), and those on the column 
set up by Trajan on the 
Forum A.D. 113, representing 
the Roman campaigns against 
the Dacians (Fig. 137). Be¬ 
sides these historic bas-reliefs, 
others of a more decorative 
character have come down 
to us (Fig. 138), showing 
an inno- 




ll(h lj;.—OACIAN MIIMINK# MNMIUIIT BirOKB 
TKAJAM. 

llawclief on (lie Trajan Column M Rome. 


vation in 

Grteco- 

Roman art in the form of leaves, flowers and 
fruit realistically treated, an abandonment of 
the conventions that governed plant-form in 
Greek classic decoration, the chief features of 
which were the conventionalised palm and 
acanthus leaf. This picturesque and expressive 
school also threw off the old trammels in its 
representation of animals (Fig. 139). From the 
Alexandrine period onward, occasional signs of 
an unexpected return to naturalism appear. It 
was, however, short-lived. To find later ex¬ 
amples of decoration based directly upon nature, 
the student of art must pass over ten centuries 
and go to Gothic architecture. 

After the death of Trajan in 117, a fresh 
Attic and archaistic reaction took place, mani¬ 
festing itself notably in the reign of Hadrian by 
the execution of a large number of copies of 
classic sculpture, and by the creation of the 
ideal type of Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian, a type inspired 
by the traditions of the fifth and fourth century before Christ 
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(Figs. 140, 141). The numerous statues erected in honour of 
Antinoiis, after his early and mysterious death, are frigid imitations 

of Greek works, and have 
nothing in common with the 
realistic portraiture of Roman 
art. 

After the middle of the 
second century, Roman sculp¬ 
ture degenerated in Italy. 
Though it continued occa¬ 
sionally to produce fine rea¬ 
listic busts of emperors, like 
that of Caracalla, plastic art 
fell more and more under the 
influence of the school that had developed in Asia Minor and 
Assyria. In these rich provinces, which were never Roman in 
anything but name, a sort of orientalised Hellenistic art flourished, 
that had undergone late Persian, l.e. Sassanian influences. This 
art, as yet but little known, was, 
at least, to some extent, the 
source of Byzantine art. 

In addition to the historic bas- 
reliefs, the finest examples of 
which arc furnished by the Arch 
of Titus, and the buildings of 
Trajan, sculpture of the Imperial 
Epoch produced a number of 
admirable portraits, modelled 
from life, and marked by great 
individuality. These realistic por¬ 
traits are inspired not only by 
Hellenistic influences, but also, 
and perhaps to a greater degree, 
by the traditions of antique Italian 
art. In this connection it is in¬ 
teresting to compare a portrait no. i«o.— ukad or amtinuO*. 
of Augustus, from a Greek work- Cro-rixd with Ivy, as Dionysos, 
shop in Rome, with a portrait of in lhe r,om 

Nerva executed a century later, 

in which the realistic tendency is as vigorously asserted as in any 
portrait by Donatello or by Verrocchio (Fig. 142). 

The painting of the Roman period is known to us in the numerous 
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frescoes at Pompei, as well as in 
the stucco decorations of the walls 
of houses and tombs in Rome and 
in the provinces. We also possess 
the first essays of Christian pic¬ 
torial art. executed in the cata¬ 
combs from the second to the fourth 
century. I pass over the mosaics, 
very numerous in Italy and more 
especially in Africa, because they 
arc not. strictly speaking, works of 
art; but they would play an im¬ 
portant part in any study of the 
evolution of ornament. 

Roman painting was not in 
any sense a mere continuation of 
Hellenic painting. Here, again, 
side by side with Greek works, 
easily recognisable by the vigour 
of the drawing and the more or 
less deliberate imitation of bas- 
reliefs. we find, from the middle 
of the first century, manifestations 
of an original style, especially at 
Pompei. This style is not unlike 
that of the modern Impressionists; it is characterised by the use 
of patches of light and colour, sometimes producing the most 
charming effect. Certain mural decorations at Pompei, executed 



no . i«f.— amtinaOs as oiohvius. 
(Museum of ili« Vatican.) 


in this style, have not been surpassed in our own times. 

originate in Rome 



FIG. PORTRAITS OF SBUVA AND OF 

AUGUSTUS. 

(Museum of the Vatican.) 

(Photo, by Anderson.) 


Did it 

or in 

Alexandria ? It is difficult 
to say ; but it is certain that 
it flourished in Italy, and 
that no examples of it have 
survived elsewhere. There 
is a wonderful specimen in 
Rome itself, the Eros with 
a Ladder, of the Casino 
Rospigliosi, a fresco so free 
in execution that it might 
easily be attributed to Frag¬ 
onard (Fig. 143). 
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monotonous decadence is as contrary to fact as to historic laws. 
Wholly incontestable, however, is the retrogressive evolution of 
Hellenic art and classic tradition, which was modified by the inter¬ 
mixture of Oriental elements in Asia, though it still clung to antique 

types and formula*. and was finally 
merged in Byzantine art. But side 
1 * irf-’k . by side with this obsolescent art 

4 sprang up, as early as the first cen- 

•'-v > . lury after Christ, a realism which 

r*. ' ■£</•, ttf be called Roman, since 

1,8 niasterpieces were produced in 
R° mc > “ realism which seems to 
Li'have had its root in Italian soil. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the 
• Vv> 'flan V' opposing principles were ar- 

• rayed against each other. Byzan- 

• , ' nc arl * owcrct * f° r a l° n 8 ‘'me 

' °y cr the western countries like a 
nightmare ; but the day came when 
l --I Italian realism, brought into touch 

NO. <».„0. WITH A I ADDKR. . lh « ^ foUr- 

Anthrus Miming in ih« Csstno teenth century, triumphed, and the 

™' •'>' «»l(. At 

London.) the present day, Byzantine art still 

p • i . ... prevails in Greece, Turkey, and 

l\ussia, the ancient religious domain of Byzantium, while the 
'Vcstern nations have a wholly different art, akin to the realism of 
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CHRISTIAN ART IN THE EAST AND IN THE WEST 

The terms Early Christian and Byianllne / irleiplotned.—The Catacombs In Borne: Early 
Christian Pointings and Symbols.—Lath Christian Sarcophagi.—Early Christian Churches 
hullt on the Plan of I he Homan Basilicas,—St, Paul without, theWaUs, Rome.— 
Decorative Mosaics al Pome and at Raeenna.-Sanf A pollinate Nuqvo and Sanf 
A pollinate In tlasse.—Sl. Sophia at Constantinople,- The Iconoclasts,—‘The Byianllne 
Renaissance.—Byianllne Icotles. Enamels, Miniatures, and Meletl-worlr.- The Decline of 
Byianllne Art,- Arab and Moorish Art.—The Mosque of Amrou.—The Alhamhra.—The 
Persistence of the Byianllne f radltlon In Russia and Southern Italy-Si Mark's Church. 
Venice.—The Byianllne I radltlon discarded by Clotlo and Duccio. 

The term Christian Art was first used in the nineteenth century by 
the historian Alexis Rio, who died in 1874. Properly speaking, it 
applies to all manifestations of 

art in countries where Christ- V- • •• ^ _ 

ianity has prevailed, from the [ /A&T 

first paintings in the Roman J ^ 

catacombs to the works of . >: 

our own day. It is, however, ’ 

usual to reserve the term 

Early Christian Art for that ‘ 3 

of the western Christian coun- 

tries down to the time of V fciftyW®? /jpj 

Charlemagne, after which the 
Romanesque epoch begins. 

The distinctive term Byzan- 

tine Art is applied to that of rtf v 

Eastern Christendom, from the 

time when Byzantium became L. . — - —.. 1 


»IG. 14«.—•‘AIN1IKO IN TIIB CATACOMBS. 
OMFIIRVS CHARMING TICK MAST*, KTC. 

(Wocrmnnn, Gtukichh der MaUrtf, SMmsnn, 
L.tpri„.) 
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in their honour. They were used for these purposes from the year 
100 to about the year 420. When Christianity became the official 

religion of the Roman Empire the 
I Christians had no longer any need 


■MO. MJ. 

rAlftfINO IN T1IB 
CATACOMBS. 
Repicunilnjr lh« 
Virgin nnd Child, 
with a Prophet (T). 


Igures, iiKe mat 01 tne uood Shepherd UesusJ. bringing back the 
lost sheep to the fold, Orpheus charming the beasts (Fig. 144), a 
fish, symbolising sometimes the Saviour, and sometimes the faithful, a 
peacock, typifying eternity. 

But the examination and ex- i 

position of these motives must f? \_ 

not detain us; it is a special 0 V-mV 

branch of archeology. Suffice 

it to say that the art of the BJ$£f h 

Catacombs is only to be dis- C4 T!l 

tinguished from that of the 

pagan by the motives it treats,---— 

and those it avoids (notably na - sa.coniagus. 

■f* j*** \< “ 

closely akin to the decorative 

art of Pompei, and it never succeeded in giving to its personages 
an expression of purity and beatitude in harmony with the moral 
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***** 


To convince ourselves of this, 
and Child with a Prophet 


we need but examine the 
(Isaiah ?), a motive which 
appears in a Roman painting 
of the third century (Fig. 145). 
Here there is nothing Chris¬ 
tian but the subject. 

At the time when Chris¬ 
tianity finally triumphed over 
Paganism, wealthy pagans of¬ 
ten caused themselves to be 
buried in large marble troughs 
called sarcophagi, decorated 
with reliefs inspired by myth¬ 
ology, or dealing with the 
earthly career of the de¬ 
ceased. The Christians fol¬ 
lowed the 
save that e 


FIO. I 47 . — INTERIOR Of Till* llAUUCA Or 
rr. paul witiiouttiik-waur. 

(UlUk*. Arthlltklur, Sectnann, Lelpiig.) 

example, 

from the Scriptures replaced those of fable, and 
the artists who carved these monuments were so accustomed to the 
introduction of certain decorative motives, that we still sec on 
Christian sarcophagi, Medusa-heads, griffins, and Cupids, the 
primitive pagan sense of which had been forgotten. 

As works of art, the Christian sarcophagi arc of little interest. 
They have all the defects of the Roman sculpture of the period, 

_ _ _ _ heaviness, crowded composi- 

|V tion, incorrect drawing. The 

^ ^ ' I•«' i.i': n .ill.;-.: 1 1 • 1 

nearly al- 
ways prosaic or clumsy. Ihc 

H .'I rSi: f.lPf « l""- 1 rV ;'» arc those whirh 

'h*al with motives rommrmo. 

[BlwImIi ™ I. 


a symbolic figure like that of 
the Good Shepherd carrying 
the sheep (Fig. 146). 

Architecture was no more 
successful than painting and 
sculpture in discovering a new 
formula, when it was applied to the building of temples for the new 
faith. The Christian Church is a place for the gathering together 


no. 148. -THE EMPRESS THEODORA AND HER 
COURT. 
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ol the faithful, thus differing essentially from the pagan temple, which 
was the abode of the divinity. The first Christian churches were 

accordingly modelled on those 
enclosed places of assembly 
known as basilicas. Instead 
of serving as tribunals or mar¬ 
kets, they were used for public 
worship ; here, again, the new 
wine was put into old bottles. 

Among the Roman basi¬ 
licas. that of St. Paul wilhout- 
the-Walls, built by Constantine 
and restored after a fire in 
1823, may be cited as a cha¬ 
racteristic example (f ig. 147). 
It consists of a large nave 
with a horizontal roof, and of 
two lower side-aisles ; the 
central nave is lighted by win¬ 
dows above the side-aisles. 
At the end is a gate called 
the Triumphal Arch, behind which is the altar ; the end wall 
is circular and forms the apse. Both apse and triumphal arch are 
richly decorated with glass and mosaics on a blue or gold ground, 
the splendour of which rivals 
that of goldsmiths' enamels. 

These mosaics ornament 
the vertical walls and the 
vaults, instead of forming 

C ivements as in the Roman 
auses and temples. Speci¬ 
mens of them, very beautiful 
in colour, and grandiose 
though frigid in style, are to 
be seen in Rome, and at 
Ravenna (Fig. 148), which 
was the seat of the Roman 
Court from 404, the resi¬ 
dence of Theodoric, King of 

the Goths, about 500, and an ... , , 

appanage of Byzantium from 534 to 752. Several churches of the 
sixth century still exist, as Sant' Apollinarc Nuovo, Sant Apolhnare 
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in Classe (on the ancient port) and San Vitale : the last is a circular 
domed building, in which Byzantine influences are very apparent ; 
the others arc basilicas, the 
interiors of which are striking f 

and majestic, though their j Cw' fi* 

external aspect is neither Ini 2 

graceful nor dignified (Figs, j Kjjf a, 

149-151). f , ||| 

If the architectural type of ' /i _*.|~ I' • 

the basilica, characterised by foj - | 

its rectangular plan and flat 
ceiling, predominates in the 
churches in Italy, those of 
Constantinople applied and 
developed the principle of 
the dome. The great church 
of Byzantium, St. Sophia 
(Fig. 152), was built between 532 and 562 under Justinian, by 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus, that is to say, by 
Asiatic architects. We have seen that the cupola was known to 
the Assyrians; the tradition had been preserved in Persia, whence 
it spread into Syria towards the third century after Christ, passing 
from Syria into Asia Minor in the following centuries. The archi¬ 
tects of St. Sophia were probably inspired by Asiatic models, and 
not by the Roman Pantheon. 

As all the world knows, this famous Byzantine temple has been a 
Turkish mosque since 1453. The mosaics are covered with white¬ 
wash, but, as a whole, the 
building is in good preserve- j 
tion. The superficies of the in- | i 

terior is over 23,000 square . M 
feet. Passing through twovast 1 fj v j 

porticoes, we stand beneath . f fc! f 

a huge vault some 186 feet ; I B l-A. 

high and over 100 feet wide. 

nineteenth century, when 

some restorations were being -.flgUflfes 

carried out in the mosque, no. 15*.— ST. SOPHIA AT CONSTANTINOPI.R. 
permission was given to copy 

the mosaic figures in water-colours. Although the compositions 
themselves, dealing with episodes in the history of Justinian, are 
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poor in design and mediocre in conception, the splendour of the 
mosaics must have added greatly to the grandeur of the general 

effect (Fig. 153). Even 

under present conditions, we 
are dazzled by walls faced 
with marble slabs, multi¬ 
coloured columns supporting 
galleries, the sparkle of cubes 
of mosaic made of gilded 
glass. The luxury of By¬ 
zantine art lay in splendour, 
in the profusion of colour 
and gilding. It is a truly 
Asiatic luxury, which found 
inspiration in the Persia of 
the Sassanides, and took as 
its models the carpets of the Orientals, rather than the severe 
creations of Graeco-Roman art. In the sculptured ornament of 
capitals and friezes, the human figure is con¬ 
spicuously absent ; all is purely geometrical 
and conventional. 

Christian art went through a redoubtable 
crisis at Byzantium in connection with the 
ascetic heresy of the image-breakers, called ‘ 
the Iconoclasts, who gained the upper hand 
for a time. During the eighth and part of 
the ninth century, these fanatics destroyed a 
great number of works of art, both at Con¬ 
stantinople and in the provinces of the Empire. 

The Byzantine sculptors and mosaicists had to 
quit their native land, and some of them 
came to work at Aix-Ia-Chapclle, at the 
Court of Charlemagne. The suppression of 
this heresy, about the year 850, was the 
signal for an artistic renaissance that endured 
throughout the tenth and part of the eleventh 
century, an epoch of great prosperity and 
military glory for the Byzantine Empire. 

It was also, to a certain degree, a period 
of intellectual renaissance, for the best manu¬ 
scripts of the Greek writers date from this time ; there was even 
an attempted reaction of liberal philosophy against the theocratic 
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despotism ; but this intellectual move¬ 
ment, checked by the obscurantism of 
Alexis Comnenus, had no sequel. 

Statuary was very little in demand, 
because of the religious prejudices 
against idols; but Byzantine mosaics, 
bas-reliefs in ivory and metal, enamels, 
paintings on parchment, and specimens 
of goldsmiths’ work have come down 
to us, executed with great technical 
skill, and marked by a certain gran¬ 
deur of style (Figs. 154, 155). A 
masterpiece of this art is a silver bas- 
relief (Fig. 156) in the Louvre, which 
belonged to the Abbey of St. Denis 
—on angel shows the Saviour's empty 
tomb to the Magdalen and Mary, the 
sister of James. With this may be 
classed a beautiful ivory of the Cabinet 
des Mcdailles, Paris, representing a 
Byzantine emperor and empress of the tenth century crowned by 

Christ (Fig. 157). But to under¬ 
stand the somewhat theatrical majesty 
of Byzantine art, its gloomy gravity 
and the poverty of its means of ex¬ 
pression, we must devote ourselves 
mainly to the study of the great 
mosaics of the eleventh century, not¬ 
ably the decoration of the Church of 
Daphni, mid-way between Athens and 
Elcusis. Byzantine art shows a very 
high sense of the monumental; but it 
is deficient in life, and from the time 
of Justinian onward, it tended more 
and more to create immutable types 
and formula. These unfortunate ten¬ 
dencies are especially conspicuous 
towards the period of the artistic 
revival under the Palaologi (fourteenth 
century), a period which nevertheless 
produced the beautiful mosaics of 
Kahrie-Djami at Constantinople. 
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no. ist. 

Till BM MIRON ROMANUS IV. AND 
Tllfc BM TIERS BUDOXIA CROWNED 
BY CII 1 IIBT. 


It is. indeed, misleading to speak of 
the utter decadence of Byzantine art 
after the eleventh century. Even 
after the fall of Constantinople, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. the 
paintings in the monasteries of Mount 
Athos, attributed to the monk Panselinos, 
the " Raphael of Athos.” mark a very 
original development of the same tradi¬ 
tion. with its mixture of lofty qualities 
and incurable vices. At the close of the 
sixteenth century, the vices prevailed; 
Byzantine art. petrified into rigid for¬ 
mula:, became an industry with a fixed 
tariff, and fell into a slumber from which 
it has not yet awakened, though it has 
never ceased to reign wherever the 
Greek schism has triumphed. 



mnitno Ivory In iho Cabin*! dc» 
ilnille*. Ports. (SdilumborB«r, 
B/MHttHt, Porto.) 


When, in the seventh 
Arabs invaded Syria and 
found the higher traditions of Byzantine architecture 

ing there, side by side with a dc-- 

based style of painting and sculpture 
(Coptic art 1 ). Inspired by these 
traditions, they modified them to 


Fia 158.—MOSQUE OP WAIT OKV AT 
CAIRO. 
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figure. But this very limitation necessitated a rich variety in the 
treatment of plant forms and geometric motives. Hence those 
the term retained .- 


admirable arabesques, 
by a complicated system of ornamenta- 

tion, in which the Arabs of our own 'J-'-'] 

day still excel. Another original feature i? 'i 

of Arab architecture is the stalactite If'. aijl w ASlUS 
vault, an aggregation of plaster prisms, 

E ducing a very picturesque effect ^Mr-fofHEBMC» 1BLIj 

g. 159); the origin of these should «ifT ■ 
probably be sought in the carvings of Fjj'j Jf tJB 

Persian art, which had participated ll j jESS IflBj 

in the formation of Byzantine art, was I 1 Vjfla g| 

in its turn affected by the latter, and I ■MW ■! ’ll 

exercised its own influence on Arab, Jl. 

Turkish and Hindoo art. On the other MiHt 

hand, the north of Europe, especially 

Russia, converted to Christianilyby the „ IO IM ._ cm(Br 0 , L1W111M 11IK 
Byzantines about the year IUUU, re- auiauuha, orawaoa. 
ceivcd and held fast the Byzantine 

tradition. The great churches of Kiev, Moscow, and St. Peters¬ 
burg are directly derived from St. Sophia. Southern Italy, long 

in the hands of the Byzan- 
] tines, retained the impression 
left by them so faithfully that 
' ' I . it took no part in the work 

4 , of the Italian Renaissance. 

• t Even Western Europe did 

i Jnot altogether escape it, for 

Byzantium, with her wealth, 
VaL!"* I- 1 her far-reaching commerce, 

• her monuments sparkling with 

1 'wit sold fllK * i cwc ' s - wa8 ita ad- 

rl • »•’-VfWL' miration and envy of Occiden¬ 
ts Vrt i if trr. tals until the dawn of the Re- 

„c. o, »..« at n f ;s “"““ Mr- 

(Photo, by Aliniui.) a » VcniCe .C^lg. 60) IS a 


1 Thii church no longer exiiU. 
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of St. Front at Perigueux. The ivories, enamels, and embroideries 
of the Byzantines spread throughout Europe and were imitated in 
every country. It is not surprising that the art of medieval 
Europe should show so many analogies with that of Byzantium ; 
rather is it surprising that it should have retained such a large 
measure of independence. This is not only an occasion for wonder, 
but for rejoicing. For the Byzantine influence was baleful, bring¬ 
ing the seeds of decay and death with it; the superficial pomp and 
splendour of Byzantine works barely conceal their emptiness, their 
lack of thought and inspiration. According to the story told 
by Vasari, it was by Byzantine artists that the elements of drawing 
were brought to Florence in the thirteenth century. It is true 
that there were always Byzantine artists and Byzantine works of art 
in Italy; far too many, indeed I But the great achievement of 
Duccio, and, above all, of Giotto, was, that they broke vigorously 
with this moribund tradition to find a new artistic formula in the 
observation of life. 
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The term Romance or Romaneujuc. —Inaccuracy of the term Colhie.—/If Fleet Uto by Haphnel, 
—A Compariton of Romanuque and Gothic Architecture.—The Celtic Influence on the Art 
of Northern Europe. GracoSurlon Element!.—Influence of the Uyiantlne Ctile i. Con- 
itanltnoph and Racenna.-Phoiei of the TronriJIon from Komanemue to (,olhlc.— 
Charaetertitlci of Romaneique Archltecture^Of Gothic^—The Incentlon of the Pointed 
Arch.—The Are of Calhedral.bultdlni.—Thr Three Period$ of Golhle^-Tomn-halli. 
Duelling, and Forlteuei. -The Architecture of the Future lorethedoueJ by Gothic. 


Arcisse DE CaUMONT, who died in 1873, was the first writer 
to apply the term Romance or Romanesque to the art which 

obtained in the West of 
Europe after Charlemagne. 
This term was very happily 
\ ' chosen. On the one hand, 

JjfJJJV\l ' \\V/. ; 1 it recalls the affinities of this 

wy%y| \ t -. .. v| /' art with that of Rome, and on 

IPW wmt' '■ W" the other, its intermediate posi- 

I tion as between a national 

S ’c and one of foreign origin. 

e Romance tongue and 
Romanesque art were parallel 

■* I'fl anc * con,cm P orttr y phcnomc- 

•l • ^ j na, although the Roman de¬ 
mo. «6i.— t*tm or vaults. ™ cnl - f ori[flcd b y Christianity, 

i. Barrel vault, o. Rstmdot of a groined vault. 14 mu ch more apparent in the 

■>"' *■» in ,l -'. oih ?. r -, , 

(Kauwiu, A•xhteUgie Chr4ti,nn,.\ . 1 he expression UolhtC Art 

is, on the contrary, inaccurate, 
for the art which succeeded to Romanesque art was neither created 
nor propagated by the Goths. The term is said to have been first 
used by Raphael, in a report he addressed to Leo X., dealing with 
the works projected in Rome, Gothic being understood at that 
period as a synonym of barbarous, as opposed to Roman. The use 
of the expression still survives in the term "Goth," denoting an 
uncouth and mannerless person. The epithet Gothic was popu¬ 
larised by the historian of Italian art, Vasari (1574). and still 
persists. The substitution of the term French Art for that of Gothic 
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those of height and lightness. In the KIU - i«».-w»mahiw*iis church at 
former, ike »lid .urf.ee> ore in exce» Wm ,ZZni,L„.,. ) 
of the apertures, and the converse 

may be said of the latter, which is made up of windows, rose- 
windows, pinnacles, and lace-like traceries of stone. The decoration 
of the former is conventional, fantastic, or geometrical; that of the 

latter is based directly upon Nature ; 

- , round-headed arches and horizontal 

I ' lines characterise the former ; in the 

latter the most striking features are 
i M its vertical lines and its pointed arches. 

Jnk To sum up, a Romanesque church 

' &A ijaB 1 > u 88csts the idea of serene majesty 

, * • '1 1 and conscious strength ; and a Gothic 

A church, the lifting-up of the soul to 

-RjjiL r\\ The Celts, like the Germans and 
Mr 1 Scandinavians, raised no stone build- 
rr*^rrW* ? nifBW|dings; but they had a decorative art 
\ ■ .j quite distinct from the Graeco-Roman 

ig£&t* style, which is manifested notably in 

their personal ornaments. This art 
--- was not crushed by Roman domina¬ 
te. i6j.-iiami.sw} cathedral, tion and influence ; it revived with 

PAN ARIA. • • • * f I 

,llC f ?T ,h “"'V 1 ?'- 

Uijiiig.) when the barbaric world resumed its 
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attacks upon Rome. This is an element that should not be overlooked 
in studying the art of the Middle Ages; it may be characterised 

as Northern, bearing in mind 
that the barbaric tribes were 
in constant communication 
with Central Asia and Per¬ 
sia, by way of the Russian 
steppes, a fact which goes 
far towards explaining the 
presence of Oriental elements 
in the Northern style. 

A second element, the in¬ 
fluence of which was felt at 
an early period, was the 
Grieco-Syrian. Marseilles 
was a Greek town ; ancient relations, never interrupted, connected 
the south of Gaul with the Asiatic coast. As early as the fifth 
century, the western region of Asia, where, as we have seen, 
the Byzantine style developed, exercised its influence upon 
Gaul, which was frequented by Asiatic merchants and workmen. 

Italy herself, from the fourth century onward, 
received the Byzantine imprint more and more t tt 

C 'mndly; for Constantinople began, almost |U 

its first foundation, to play the part for- Jj: 

mcrly filled by Alexandria. Sheltered from 
the invasions that devastated Rome and Italy, j-_ 
it became the centre of civilisation and art ; » Jfgfe fiy Ji 

Ravenna, the imperial residence in the fifth Mwjf .Ags 
and sixth centuries, was a Byzantine town. 

Thus, the influence exercised by Italy over ' ||S 
Gaul during the first centuries of the Middle tl 

Ages was rather Byzantine than Italian. ' 

This mixture of Northern, Asiatic, Syrian, 
and Byzantine elements is apparent, though 
difficult to analyse, in the evolution which gave ; 
birth successively to Romanesque and Gothic im * 
art. It should be noted that down to the nasnor st*. cuddle, 
eleventh century, the Northern element was mussels. 

perpetually reinforced by the afflux of new 
invaders, Saxon and Norman ; from the eleventh 
century onward, the Syrian and Byzantine elements were in their 
turn accentuated by the results of the Crusades, which brought 


nc. 1^,-iArnmr, cathedral, and 
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ermanent contact, in place of intermittent 


fh 
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the Western nations into 
relation, with Byzantines, Syrians, and Arabs, 
element became fainter and fainter, till it 
almost disappeared in Gothic architecture. 

Indeed, the principle of architectural art 
in the Middle Ages was not so much the 
development as the gradual elimination of 
Graico-Roman principles, under the dual 
influence of Asiatic and Byzantine art on 
the one hand, and of the barbaric tem¬ 
perament on the other. 

Romanesque architecture marks the 
first stage in this progression, Gothic 
architecture the second. The result was 
gradually achieved by transitions it is possi¬ 
ble to demonstrate; and thus, without 
denying the intervention of foreign ele¬ 
ments in the development of Western 
art, we can trace the evolution of archi¬ 
tecture as if it had been perfectly spontaneous. The tendency 
induced by adventitious elements did not orrest evolution ; it 
explains its course. Let us briefly point out the principal phases of 

this transforma¬ 
tion. 

Tracing the 
evolution of the 
Roman esque 
church back to its 
source, we shall 
find that, like the 
Gothic church, it 
owed its origin to 
the Roman basi¬ 
lica of the fourth 
century. But it 
was found neces¬ 
sary to cover this 
basilica to fit it 
for public wor¬ 
ship, and the time came when architects rejected the timber roof, 
as over-liable to destruction by fire, and also roofs constructed of 
large horizontal stones, as involving immense labour and difficulty 
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“’"“““l in transport and manipulation. They 
i accordingly adopted the vault, which en¬ 

abled them to use large quantities of small 

fl The section of a vault may be semi- 

' j\ cylindrical; or it may be a pointed arch, 

f{s that is to say, an angle formed by the 

intersection of two arches. In the same 
jffflfij way, the lintel surmounting a door or 
i niSi window may be replaced by a round- 
BbA MI headed arch or a pointed arch. The 
round-headed arch may be called the vital 
d principle of Romanesque architecture, the 

‘V B P°* ntc ^ arch l b°t Gothic architecture. 
If l'l flj These two types differ not merely in 
55 HnT* ^° rm » but in construction. There are two 
f l 111 [)| LI kind* of vaults: the barrel vault, a hollow 
- a demi-cylindcr with or without arcs- 

--—I doubleaux; and the groined vault, the 

■ONAL. exterior, or exlrados, of which shows 

r Hhfritfuu.) four groins, and is formed by the intcr- 
. * ec fi° i n at right angles of two demi- 
An essential variation of the groined vault ns known 
ans is the groined vault with projecting ribs. Whereas 
mouc vault is a homogeneous dome, owing its solidity 
of support, the groined vault 

ting ribs owes its solidity to ~""j- 

of arches, or elastic ossature, Hjgjg aL 
i it up as if in equilibrium. lilO’ ,df 
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"thick darkness" had descended upon 
Western Europe. When this was dis¬ 
sipated, a period of great activity set in, 
described by the chronicler, Raoul Glaber 
(who died in 1050), in a famous passage : 

"It was as if the world, shaking off its 
old tatters, desired to re-clothe itself in 
the white robes of the Church." The 
same writer tells us that some time after 
the year 1000 "all religious buildings, 
cathedrals, country churches, village 
chapels, were transformed by the faith¬ 
ful into something better." This "some¬ 
thing better" refers to stone vaults, to 
Romanesque architecture, in fact. 

One of the most learned historians of 
architecture, M. Choisy, attributes the 
introduction of the vault in Western churches to Byzantine and 
Syrian influences. The growth of the trade between Venice and 
Byzantium on the one hand, and Venice and the West on the 
other, the frequent pilgrimages made by Occidentals to Palestine, 


no. 170.—AMIIIHI CAIIIIDXAl 
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this theory. But it is possible that the sight 
of the Roman arcades which still existed may 
have helped, or even sufficed, to suggest to 
Western architects the substitution of the 
round-headed arch for the horizontal entabla¬ 
ture. 

The Romanesque church differs in many 
particulars from the basilica. It was built in 
the form of a Latin cross, that is to say, the 
long nave was intersected at a point two-thirds 
of its length by a perpendicular transept; the 
roof was vaulted, the windows generally 
round-headed; finally, it had as a rule one or. 
more towers, forming a corporate part of the 
building. These modifications, and several 
others, were not at once adopted; we can 
trace their evolution down to the middle of 
the twelfth century, and even later. But the 
general conception was the same: a central 
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nave, lighted laterally, ending in an apse, 
and side aisles, generally two in number. 

To support the weight of their vaults, 
the Romanesque architects were obliged 
to increase the thickness of their walls 
and pillars. Thick, solid walls admit of 
few apertures; the lighting of Roman¬ 
esque churches is consequently insuffi¬ 
cient. The same exigencies of stability 
led the Romanesque architects to in¬ 
crease the width and diminish the height 
of their buildings; hence a certain 
heaviness is inseparable from this kind 
of construction. 

The oldest and finest of the Roman¬ 
esque churches in France are found 
south of the Loire. This architectural 
style was fostered mainly by the monks 
rxo. 179 .—cocoons cathedral. 0 f Cluny, whose vast Abbey church, 
destroyed under Napoleon I., was imi¬ 
tated everywhere, even in the Holy Land. Numerous local 
schools sprang up, in Burgundy, Auvergne, Perigord, &c. 
That on the banks of the Rhine, which was influenced by 
Lombard architecture, was perhaps the most recent, but the great 
churches built at Spires, Mayence, and 
Worms, are among the masterpieces of 
religious architecture. In Italy, the princi¬ 
pal monument of Romanesque art is the 
Cathedral of Pisa (1063-11 18). A good 
example still exists in Paris, though it has 
been much altered and restored, the ancient 
Church of St. Germain-dcs-Pres. [In 
England, the rude architecture of the 
Saxons, of which only negligible fragments 
survive, gave place to the Romanesque im¬ 
ported by the Norman conquerors. The 
earliest English examples (parts of Canter¬ 
bury, Winchester, and Rochester Cathe¬ 
drals) arc therefore closely akin to French 
Norman buildings. But the independent 
ger.ius of the English soon made itself felt 
in this as in other domains. By the be- 
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ginning of the twelfth century 
the style, locally known as 
Norman in contradistinction 
to Saxon, had taken on a 
distinct character, heavier and 
more massive than that of its 
prototypes in Normandy. 

Durham Cathedral is a typical 
example of this naturalised 
Romanesque.] 

Hitherto I have said 
nothing of the ogive. By an 
error dating from the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century, 
this term has been applied to the pointed arch ; strictly speaking, 
an ogive ( augiva ) is the salient rib that sustains a vault, to augment 
(augcre) its power of resistance. We may therefore speak of ogival 
vaults, and call Gothic architecture ogival, but we must not forget 
that this characteristic is not essential to the style and may be 
absent ; Gothic architecture implies not only the ribbed vault, but 

the use of the flying buttress, 
and a decoration introducing 
natural forms, the plants and 
fruits of the region round 
the building. 

The flying buttress is a 
logical consequence of the 
ogive. As the height of the 
churches increased, the walls, 
which had been further 
weakened by large window- 
spaces, were no longer strong 
enough to resist the thrust of 
the vaults; it was found 
necessary to reinforce them 
on the outside. To this 
end, stone arches, supported 
at the spring by solid masses 
of masonry called buttresses, 
were raised against them on 
FIG. IJ $.—WKSTWIXSTRR AnilRY. the outside. These arches, 

(View of interior.) known as flying buttresses, 
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were therefore designed to carry 
the lateral thrust of the lofty interior 
vaults to the outside of the building. 
There is nothing analogous in any 
other system of construction. 

Thus, we sec that whereas the 
heathen temple and the Roman¬ 
esque church contain within them¬ 
selves the principle of their stability, 
the Gothic church owes its safety 
to external abutments ; it is like an 
animal, part of whose skeleton 
should be outside its body. These 
buttresses and arches, though dis¬ 
posed and decorated with much 
art, naturally suggest the idea of 
crutches. Thus, Gothic art, although 
it produced exquisite masterpieces, 
bore within it a menacing germ of decay, and among the hundreds 
of Gothic buildings we know, there is scarcely one which was 
entirely finished ; many were already partially ruined, when the 
work of completing them was being carried on. 

It seems nearly certain that the first Gothic monuments were built 
in the lie de France and in Picardy. The South, where the light 
was more brilliant, and the Roman tradition more vital, remained 



nc. 176. — rBTIHUIOKOUGII cathedral 
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FIG. 177. —LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
(Photo, by Spooner.) 
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faithful to the Romanesque basilica; in the North of France, from 
an early period, architects sought to produce a type of church that 
would admit of larger and more numerous apertures. The traditions 
of timber construction may, as Courajod has suggested, have contri¬ 
buted to this evolution of the art of building. But "the North" is 
a somewhat vague term, and though Gothic art first flourished 
between the Seine and the Somme, it docs not follow that the vault 
on intersecting arches was invented in this region. 

In Germany, Gothic art did not appear before 1209 (Magdeburg); 
it is perfectly certain that French Gothic preceded German Gothic 
by about a cen¬ 
tury. In the ile 
d c France, at 
Morienval, an 
example exists, 
dating from 
1115. This fact, 
established in 
1890, was cited 
as conclusive 
evidence of the 
priority of French 
Gothic for some 
ten years. But 
more recently 

ogival arches MC . , 7 8.-H6rBL OK CLUNY, PAW*, 

just as ancient 

have been discovered in Picardy, and in England, where the ogival 
vaults of Durham Cathedral are said to date from the beginning of 
the twelfth century. We may therefore now inquire, not if the 
Gothic style first flourished in the ile de France, which is a matter 
beyond controversy, but if the invention which is its distinguishing 
characteristic was first made in the lie de France, in Picardy, 
or in England, where it may have been a Norman importa¬ 
tion. 

Besides the hypothesis which ascribes the vault on intersecting 
arches to Western Europe, there is another, which attributes 
the invention to the Syrians; the rise of Gothic architecture was, 
in fact, contemporary with those armed pilgrimages or crusades 
which brought Syria into intimate relations with the north-west of 
Europe. 

I 2 
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However this may be, the new style evolved with great rapidity. 
The Gothic choir of the Abbey Church of St. Denis was begun in 
1144, the Church of Noyon in 1140, Notre Dame (Paris) in 1163, 
Bourges in 1172, Chartres in 1194, Reims in 1211, Amiens in 
1215. The Sainte-Chapelle of Paris was consecrated in 1248 
(Figs. 166-173). From the north of France the Gothic type— 
propagated more especially by the monks of Citeaux—passed into 
Alsace (Strasburg, 1277), into Germany (Cologne, 1248), into Italy 

K , into Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Bohemia, and Hungary. 

cnch Crusaders introduced it into the island of Cyprus and 
into Syria. [In England, it assumed a national character, the main 

features of which were a 
greater structural sobriety 
and care for solidity, com¬ 
bined later with more rich¬ 
ness and beauty in the 
ribbing of vaults and in 
ornament generally, and a 
tendency to rely upon 
length for sublimity of effect, 
rather than upon height, as 
did the French architects.] 
It has, however, been made 
a reproach to the English 
Gothic artists that they 
made an excessive use of 
vertical lines, especially in 
their windows (Figs. 174-177). In 1174, a French architect, 
William of Sens, rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury (Fig. 174) 
which had been, for the second time, destroyed by fire. Hie 
choir of Lincoln was built from 1190 to 1200 (Fig. 177), that 
of Westminster Abbey (Fig. 175) from 1245 to 1269; Salis¬ 
bury from 1220 to 1258. Everywhere else, the French type pre¬ 
vailed. • Chartres and Bourges were the models for Spain ; Noyon 
and Laon were imitated at Lausanne and at Bamberg (the towers); 
Cologne is a combination of Amiens and Beauvais. The country 
which least readily assimilated the Gothic style was Italy (Milan 
Cathedral). The Romanesque churches did not disappear here ; 
there is an unbroken continuity between them and the buildings of 
the Renaissance, whereas Gothic art intervenes as a brilliant 
episode, the apogee of which was but little removed from its decline. 
Three periods have been discerned in Gothic architecture, deler- 
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mined by the shape and decoration of the windows ; to these the 
terms h lancettes (lancet-shaped) or Primitive, Rayonnanl or 
Secondary, and Flamboyant or Third Period, arc applied in France, 
(while in England three distinct periods are also recognised, and 
generically distinguished as Thirteenth Century, or Early English ; 
Fourteenth Century, or Decorated, and Fifteenth Century, or Per¬ 
pendicular (Fig. 176)]. But all these terms are somewhat loosely 
applied. It will be enough to say here that the principle of Gothic 
architecture led it on incessantly to increase the height of vaults, to 
enlarge open spaces and windows, to multiply belfries and pinna¬ 
cles. The Gothic churches of the 
fifteenth century are both man¬ 
nered, and alarming in the over- 
slenderness of their structure. 

Gothic art was not crushed by 
the art of the Renaissance; it 
fell a victim to its inherent 
fragility. 

Churches were not the sole 
fruit of Gothic art, though the 
cathedral is its most perfect ex¬ 
pression. Among the monuments 
of its later period are the beautiful 
town-halls of Flemish cities (Fig. 

180), which rose confronting the 
churches, with belfries containing 
the municipal bells, as if to sym¬ 
bolise the growth of a new power, 
that of the civic laity. Other productions were magnificent abbeys, 
notably that of Mont St. Michel, and charming private houses, 
such as the Hotel de Cluny in Paris (Fig. 178), and Jacques 
Cccur’s House at Bourges (Fig. 179). Fortified castles, and keeps, 
or donjons (from the Latin dominium) in the Romanesque style had 
multiplied from the tenth century onwards. The exigencies of 
defence forbade the full acceptance in these of a style in which 
open spaces predominated ; but Gothic art inspired the interior 
arrangement, the decoration of the doors, the windows, and the 
roof; it will suffice to instance the castles of La Ferte-Milon and 
Pierrcfonds. dating from the close of the fourteenth century, build¬ 
ings which have been justly eulogised for “ their imposing masses, 
their noble outlines, the Doric pride and frankness of their per¬ 
pendicular design." 
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If the aim of architecture, considered as an art, should be to free 
itself as much as possible from subjection to its materials, it may be 
said that no buildings have more successfully realised this ideal than 
the Gothic churches. And there is more to be said in this con¬ 
nection. Its light and airy system of construction, the freedom and 
slenderness of its supporting skeleton, afford, as it were, a presage of 
an art that began to develop in the nineteenth century, that of 
metallic architecture. With the help of metal, and of cement rein¬ 
forced by metal bars, the modems might equal the most daring feats 
of the Gothic architects ; it would even be easy for them to surpass 
them, without endangering the solidity of the structure, as did the 
audacities of Gothic art. In the conflict that obtains between the 
two elements of construction, solids and voids, everything seems 
to show that the principle of free spaces will prevail, that the 
palaces and houses of the future will be flooded with air and light, 
that the formula popularised by Gothic architecture has a great 
future before it, and that, following on the revival of the Graeco- 
Roman style from the sixteenth century to our own day, we shall 
see a yet more enduring renaissance of the Gothic style applied to 
novel materials. 
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cw- 



The Anticlerical Teitdendci of the Uolhle Imaficri , 

Staluu on Tomhi.—Slatuellti In Wood and Icory.—The Serenity of Gothic At!.—The Hitt 
of the Burgundian School . 

The Church was not only rich and powerful in the Middle Ages ; 
it dominated and directed all the manifestations of human activity. 

There was practically no art but the 
art it encouraged, the art it needed to 
construct and adorn its buildings, carve 
its ivories and reliquaries, and paint 
its glass and its missals. Foremost among 
the arts it fostered was architecture, 
which never played so important a 
part in any other society. Even now, 
when we enter a Romanesque or Gothic 
church, we are impressed by the might 
of that vast force of which it is the 
manifestation, a force which shaped the 
destinies of Europe for a thousand 
years. 

Wall painting, the special art of 
primitive Christianity, was relatively 
neglected both in the Romanesque and 
Gothic periods. This was primarily a 
result of construction. The Roman¬ 
esque churches were dark, and the 
Gothic churches had very few flat 
surfaces suitable for decoration. On the other hand, these latter 
had lofty windows, which had to be filled in and beautified with 
coloured glass. The art of glass painting is inseparable from 
Gothic art, and it was during the apogee of this art, in the thirteenth 
century, that the glass painters lavished their masterpieces on the 
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churches of St. Denis, Chartres, Poitiers, and Sens. The brilliant 
and somewhat crude colour proper to coloured glass exercised an 
undeniable influence on the painting 
of the fifteenth century. Some time 
had to elapse before the eye could 
accustom itself to tones more fused 
and discreet. 

While glass painting was in its 
glory, the illumination of manuscripts 
was also practised. But it was not 
until the middle of the fourteenth 
century that this art achieved any 
pre-eminent results. Down to this 
time, illuminators and calligraphers 
worked from coloured designs which 
they transmitted to one another. 

Originality was shown chiefly in the 
initials and the borders, which were 
sometimes treated with amazing 
richness of invention (Figs. 181, 

182 ). 

The decoration of Romanesque 
churches was often carried out by 
the monks who built them ; that 
of Gothic churches was essentially the work of lay sculptors, imagiers, 

and stone-carvers, who formed 
themselves into guilds. In 
both epochs the favourite 
form of decoration was the 
bas-relief. The Romanesque 
sculptors ornamented the tym¬ 
pana of porches with large 
religious compositions; they 
also carved 4 histories," and 
figures of men and of animals 
on the capitals of columns 
and on friezes. The Gothic 
sculptors, more especially in 
France, introduced reliefs and 
statues in all parts of the vast 
buildings, in the porches, the galleries, and the choir-stalls. It 
has been calculated that Chartres Cathedral contains no less than 
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10,000 figures—stalues and reliefs, persons and animals painted 
on glass. 

Although the transition between Romanesque and Gothic 

sculpture was not abrupt, and 
there are monuments in which 
the characteristics of the two 
are associated, it may be said 
that, taken as a whole or at 
the apogee of each, the con¬ 
trast between them is very 
striking. 

Romanesque sculpture is 
the product of very diverse 
influences, which vary in in¬ 
tensity according to the 
country; foremost among them 
was the persistent influence of 
Roman art—especially in Italy 
and the south of France—and 
to this were added Byzantine, Arab, and Persian elements, 
transmitted by war or commerce, and the influence of the art of 
northern countries, with its taste for complicated forms and inter¬ 
lacements. One influence is lacking in this composite art, that of 
Nature, studied at first hand. The Romanesque sculptors, having 
eyes, saw not. Their art is sometimes majestic, powerful, and 
decorative; but it is always 
abstract, conventional, and in¬ 
different to reality. 

One of the most charac¬ 
teristic examples that can be 
quoted is the tympanum of 
the Cathedral of Autun, 
representing the Last Judg¬ 
ment (Fig. 183). This vast 
composition, dating from 
about 1130, is not lacking in 
grandeur ; it even reveals a 
remarkable taste for vivacity 
of movement. But the drawing is grotesque, the bodies ludicrously 
elongated, the draperies stiff and meagre. The tympanum of the 
Church of Moissac (Tam et Garonne), later by some twenty years 
than that of Autun, is hardly less barbarous (Fig. 184). But here 
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again, while the drawing is very defective, we note a mobility and 
variety of attitude which show that the vitality of native tendencies 
had not succumbed to Byzantine hieraticism. 

In contrast to this Romanesque art, as yet in bondage to conven¬ 
tion, ignorant or disdainful of Nature, 
the mature Gothic art of the thir¬ 
teenth century appeared as a brilliant 
revival of realism. The great sculptors 
who adorned the cathedrals of Paris, 

Amiens, Reims, and Chartres with 
their works, were realists in the 
highest sense of the word. They 
sought in Nature, not only their 
knowledge of human forms, and of 
the draperies that cover them, but 
also that of the principles of decora¬ 
tion. Save in the gargoyles of 
cathedrals and in certain minor sculp¬ 
tures, we no longer find in the thirteenth century those unreal 
figures of animals, nor those ornaments, complicated as nightmares, 

which load the capitals of Roman¬ 
esque churches ; the flora of the 
country, studied with loving atten¬ 
tion, is the sole, or almost the sole, 
source from which decorators take 
their motives. It is in this charming 
profusion of flowers and foliage that 
the genius of Gothic architecture is 
most freely displayed. One of the 
most admirable of its creations is 
the famous Vintage Capital (Fig. 
185) in Notre Dame at Reims, 
carved about the year 1250. Since 
the first century of the Roman 
Empire (see p. 91) Art had never 
imitated Nature so perfectly, nor has 
it ever since done so with a like 
grace and sentiment. 

The Gothic cathedral is a perfect 
encyclopaedia of human knowledge. 
It contains scenes from the Scriptures and the legends of the saints; 
motives from the animal and vegetable kingdom ; representations 
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of the seasons, of agricultural labour, of the arts and sciences 
and crafts, and finally moral allegories, as, for instance, ingenious 
personifications of the virtues and the vices. In the thirteenth 
century a learned Dominican, Vincent erf Beauvais, was employed by 
St. Louis to write a great work which was to be an epitome of all 
the knowledge of his times. This compilation, called The Mirror 
of (he World, is divided into four parts : the Mirror of Nature, 
the Mirror of Science, the Moral Mirror, and the Historical 
Mirror. A contemporary archaeologist, M. E. Male, has shown 
that the works of art of our great cathedrals are a translation into 

stone of the Mirror of Vincent of 
Beauvais, setting aside the epi¬ 
sodes from Greek and Roman 
history, which would have been out 
of place. It was not that the 
imagiers had read Vincent’s work ; 
but that, like him, they sought to 
epitomise all the knowledge of their 
contemporaries. The first aim of 
their art is not to please, but to 
teach ; they offer an encyclopaedia 
for the use of those who cannot 
read, translated by sculptor or 
glass-painter into a clear and precise 
language, under the lofty direction 
of the Church, which left nothing 
- to caprice. It was present always 
and everywhere, advising and 
superintending the artist, leaving 
him to his own devices only when 
imals of the gargoyles, or borrowed 
decorative motives from the vegetable kingdom. 

There are certain prejudices against this admirable, though incom¬ 
plete art, which it is difficult to destroy. It is often said, for instance, 
that all Gothic figures are stiff and emaciated. To convince ourselves 
of the contrary we need only study the marvellous sculpture of the 
meeting between Abraham and Melchisedech, in Reims Cathedral 
(Fig. 186) ; or again, the Visitation, 1 the seated Prophet, and the 
standing Angel, in the same cathedral, or the exquisite Magdalen 
of Bordeaux Cathedral (Figs. 187—190). What can we see in 
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these that is stiff, sickly, and puny ? The art that has most affinity 
with perfect Gothic is neither Romanesque nor Byzantine, but the 
Greek art of from 500 to 450 B.C. By a strange coincidence, the 
Gothic artists even reproduce the somewhat stereotyped smile of 
their forerunners. 

It has also been said that Gothic art bears the impress of ardent 
piety and emotional mysticism, that it dwells on the sufferings of 
Jesus, of the Virgin, and of the martyrs with harrowing persistency. 
Those who believe this have never studied Gothic art. It is so far 
from the truth that, os a fact, the Gothic art of the best period, the 
thirteenth century, never repre¬ 
sented any sufferings save those of 
the damned. The Virgins arc 
smiling and gracious, never grief- 
stricken. There is not a single 
Gothic rendering of the Virgin 
weeping at the foot of the Cross. 

The words and music of the 
Slabal Mater, which are some¬ 
times instanced as the highest ex¬ 
pression of the religion of the 
Middle Ages, date from the end of 
the thirteenth century at the very 
earliest, and did not become popu¬ 
lar till the fifteenth century. Jesus 
himself is not represented as suffer¬ 
ing, but with a serene and majestic 
expression. The famous statue 
known as the Beau Dieu d’Amiens 
may be instanced as typical. 

1 may remark, in this connection, that Gothic art treated but few 
Scripture episodes, choosing those which conveyed some doctrine 
and tended to edification, that is to say. to the glorification of the 
faith. Such was the meeting of Abraham and Mclchisedech, 
because Melchisedcch, like Jesus, was both priest and king, and 
because in offering bread and wine to Abraham, he prefigured the 
institution of the Eucharist. On the other hand, as M. Male 
has pointed out, medieval artists seem to have been insensible to 
the more human, tender, and picturesque elements of the Old and 
New Testaments. The artists themselves were not theologians, 
but they were directed by theologians. Now the theology of this 
period, as represented by the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, was 
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by no means sentimental. It was a haughty and positive science, 
much addicted to the chopping of logic, which aspired to secure 
man s salvation by appealing to his reason, and not by touching his 
heart. It is strange that the same 
mistake should have been made in 
estimating Dante, the great poet of the 
thirteenth century. Because wc find 
in his works a Beatrice and a Francesca 
da Rimini, he is credited with modern 
ideas, a sentimental melancholy, when 
he was above all things a theologian, 
a logician, and a politician. The 
sickly, tearful, plaintive Middle Age is 
an absurd invention of the Romantic 
school of the nineteenth century. 

No less false is the idea popularised 
by Victor Hugo, that the imagiers had 
escaped from the influence of the 
Church, that they were independent and 
seditious spirits, and that liberty of archi¬ 
tecture was the mediaeval equivalent for 
modem liberty of the press. It was 
... . . ,, „ highly dangerous to appear independent 

or seditious in the Middle Ages, especially when the authority of 
the Church was involved. Such spirits ran the risk of the stake 
or imprisonment for life. From 1234 to 1239. in the reign of St. 
Louis, about the time of the completion of the Sainte-Chapellc. 
Kobert, Inquisitor ^of France, caused 222 persons suspected of 
holding opinions to be burnt alive in Flanders. Picardy, and 
Champagne, lhe imagiers, 
as I have already said, were 
only allowed a free hand in 
the execution of minor de¬ 
corations ; in all the sacred 
or profane subjects they 
treated, the “ clerks," in 
other words, the Church, 
guided their hands. Much 

has been made of certain caricatures of monks which figure in 
the reliefs of some cathedrals ; but these do not appear at all 
till the end of the fourteenth century, and besides, they arc 
much less malicious than they are said to be. The theory 
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of the anti-clerical imagier is piquant, no doubt; but it is pure 
romance. 

Gothic sculpture was not confined to the decoration of cathedrals ; 
it produced, especially from 
the fourteenth century on¬ 
wards, a number of memorial 
statues for tombs, which 
gradually became portraits. 

It was portraiture which led 

z-' .1 • . r ^ 1* . FIG. 19*.—STATOK ON TOMB OF ROflKRT D’ARTOt*, 

Cjothic art trom realism to iv.fshk dr hoy. (c i 3 *».> 

naturalism, to the rendering Church of Si. l>eni», near Parb. 

of individual expression ; the 

habit then introduced of casting faces from nature contributed to the 
same result. Its first essays were the gisanls and gisanlcs, i.c., 
recumbent male and female figures, representing deceased persons, 
lying in calm, serene attitudes ; in the sixteenth century this type 
was replaced by that of the defunct kneeling, with hands folded in 
prayer, which was borrowed from the votive figures of donors, and 
lasted almost to our own times. The fine 
recumbent statues of Haymon, Count of Corbeil, 
and of Robert d’Artois (Figs. 191, 192) are 
preserved at Corbeil and at St. Denis; those 
of Philip VI. and Charles V., the works of 
Andre Beauneveu, a sculptor of Hainault, who 
worked in France, are in the Louvre. 

The chief masterpieces of Gothic sculpture 
other than church decorations, are statuettes 
and bas-reliefs in wood and ivory, which were 
often painted and gilded (Figs. 193, 194). 
Ivory was a material much prized, more espe¬ 
cially by the craftsmen of the fourteenth 
century ; but the curved form of the elephant’s 
tusk often forced the artist to make the standing 
figures he carved in it protrude in the middle, 
as if the weight of the torso were thrown 
backwards on the hips. The types thus 
created were, however, so popular, notably 
that of the Virgin with the Child, that in 
the fifteenth, and even in the sixteenth century, artists working in 
wood or stone continued to carve Virgins in this curious altitude, 
with the head thrown back and the centre of the body advanced. 

I have spoken several times of the serenily of Gothic art; this 
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is a word 1 have scarcely had occasion to use since I spoke of Greek 

art. Indeed, the more one considers the matter, the more clearly 

one perceives that Greek and Gothic art are sisters, long hostile, but 

at last reconciled. The superiority of Greek art is undeniable, and 

this superiority arises, above all, from the important fact that Gothic 

art is essentially the art of draped figures. The prejudice of the age 

in which it flourished, and the nature of the religious monuments it 

adorned, forbade the representation 

of the nude almost absolutely. Even 

when it was thought permissible to 

represent it, the result is timid and 

mediocre ; Gothic art produced no 

satisfactory figure of the Infant Jesus, 

of Adam or of Eve. It must 

further be remembered that the 

evolution of Greek art continued for 

some thousand years, whereas Gothic 

art, from the beginning of the 

fourteenth century, began to show 

signs of exhaustion, and became 

mannered and complex. A kind 

of revival took place in the middle 

of the fourteenth century, mainly, 

at first, in memorial sculpture. To 

this was added, as M. Male has 

shown, the realism suggested by the 

acting of religious plays or mysteries, 

which went far towards substituting 

naturalism to symbolism. Moreover, 

a new spirit, breathing from be¬ 
ne. 104.—VIRGIN" AND CHILD. I .1 A 1 I 1 . • i 

Ivory SmtueiCe, French. lhe Alps, brought the lessons 

(Martin.i.e Roy Collection, Paris.) of the Itahan Trecento; other in¬ 
fluences, at present obscure, had 
their points of departure in Flanders and the Rhine Valley. 
These elements were combined and developed in Paris, around 
the Court of Charles V., and reached their highest fruition in the 
Flemish School of Burgundy, during the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Yet there is no solution of continuity in the history of 
sculpture ; the genius of the thirteenth-century imagiers merely 
became more expressive and more varied ; it continued its course 
in the great Franco-Flemish School, and exercised a fruitful 
influence upon the painting of the day. 
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~Renchiar.ce Art" a Ml,leading Term.—The Florentine Palau, 7u pc, of Renaiuance 
Archltceture.-The Difference, bettceen Gothic and Renaiuance Churchei .—7 he Dumno of 
Florence.—The Riccardi and Strozxl Palaces—St. Peterj. Rome.- The Dtiaitrvu, In 
Huence of Michelangelo on hi. Imitator,.—The Baroque Style .-7 he Palazzo Potato or 
Bectlacqua. Venice.—Reraluance Architecture necer fully accepted by the Northern 
Nation,.—French Cattle, and Marnton, of the Renaiuance Period .—7 he Louvre. C hatemi 
of St. Germain.—Heidelberg.—Rcnclncnct Buildingt In Parlz and London .—/ he Rococo 
Style.—The Empire Style.—French Architecture of the Second Empire.—Renaluance 
Architecture In Germany.-Modern Gothic in England.-The ~Nc* Art." or Anglo- 

GOTHIC architecture, essentially a northern, Franco-Germanic mani¬ 
festation, struck no very deep roots in Italy. It seems strange at 

first sight that Grcco-Roman archi¬ 
tecture should have found no imi¬ 
tators till so late. If the statues 
and paintings of ancient Rome had 
disappeared, or were buried under 
ruins, the soil of the peninsula was 
covered with Roman monuments, 
to which no single Italian builder 
for ten centuries had dreamt of 
turning for inspiration. Indeed, far 
from this, architects often demolished 
them to make use of the dressed 
stones. But the time came when 
Humanism, by which we mean a 
taste for the literature and history of 
the ancients, drew the attention of 
artists to the character of their 
monuments. It was then that the 
architecture of the Renaissance 
arose ; it must be looked upon as a consequence of the Humanist 
movement together with which it spread into the West of 
Europe. 

The term “ Renaissance ” is by no means a happy one, for it 
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► H, !</.—COURT Of HIE I'ALAZZO 
DELLA CAXCELLARIA, KOUK. 


implies "two mistaken ideas: that art was dead, and that it rose 
again in its old form. As a fact, art was not dead, for dead things 
are not capable of evolution ; and 
at the beginning of the revival, 
classic art found disciples, but not 
copyists. The men of the Re¬ 
naissance themselves may have 
cherished the delusion that they 
were repeating the lessons of Rome, 
but in reality they were merely 
innovators, who had profited by 
these. The new art, which bor¬ 
rowed the forms and the setting of 
antiquity, was animated by a very 
different spirit, a spirit modified 
by ten centuries ol Christianity. 

Humanity no more repeats its past 
than a river flows back to its 
source; what we take sometimes 
for resurrections are syntheses. 

The first period of Renaissance 
architecture in Italy may be characterised as the attempted fusion 
of the forms of the Middle Ages and those of antiquity. Novelty 
is less apparent at first in the conception of buildings than in their 
decorations, in which Greeco-Roman motives play a part For the 

first time since the fall of the 
Empire, civil architecture be¬ 
comes more important than 
religious architecture. This 
was a consequence of the 
progress of the secular spirit. 
The type of the new art is 
the Florentine palace, a 
massive structure built round 
a quadrangular court with 
colonnades (Figs. 195. 
196). The exterior still pre¬ 
serves the character of the 
medieval fortresses, in which 
solid surfaces occupy far 
more space than apertures. It is in the interior, with its arcades, 
its rows of columns, the decoration of its pilasters and vaults 
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In the Cambio at Perugia. 
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(hat the imitation of antique models manifests itself (Figs. 197, 
198). - ■ , , 

Some of this decoration, no longer realistic but fantastic, was 

_ _ inspired by that of 

.. .. rr..... .. ‘ J. '~TT . * ... ' ^e Roman tombs 

SriiiP 

no. .98.-KHA4UIKNT of scoutokw. mi K/K . *^ 1 . e Renaissance 

Dui.it i’utace, Uri.iuo. church differs from 


ftc. 199.—TIIK HUOMO AN-11 CAWI'ANII.K. 
PLOKKNCK. 


1 Tlie grater part of lha Pitli P»lieo wn built by Ammanati about 1568. 
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Palace, Florence, built about 1489 by Benedetto da Majano and 
Cronaca. This is surmounted by an attic or cornice inspired by 
the best Roman models and justly celebrated. As in the Pitti 
Palace, the facing stones are rough hewn ; this manner of dressing 
them, known as ruslica. 
which is adopted in many 
Florentine buildings, empha¬ 
sises the projections of the 
stones, and induces a rich play 
of light and shade on the 
facade. 

The marvellous facade of 

the Certosa at Pavia (Fig. n& 0 , T „ K 11Tri rA , AO , ( 

206) was built in 1491, two klokkkck. 

years later than the Strozzi 

Palace. Here decorations abound, infinitely rich and varied ; if it 
borrows elements from antique art, it lavishes them with truly 
Gothic exuberance. The architectural lines disappear under the 
profusion of statues and reliefs. This peculiarity makes it a type of 
the transition from the ogival churches to those in which the Roman 
constructive elements predominate, 

The centre of true Renaissance architecture, characterised by the 
constructive, non-decorative use of columns and pilasters, was not 
Florence but Rome, where the monuments of antiquity furnished 
models. It began with Bramante of Urbino (1444-1514). the 

director of the first works 
undertaken at St. Peter’s 
(Fig. 207). His influence was 
principally exercised to restrain 
parasitical decoration and em¬ 
phasise the structure of a 
building; this formula has 
become the law of modern 
architecture. Perhaps the 
most gifted of his successors 
was Andrea Palladio, who 
worked at Venice (1518- 
1580). A characteristic work 
by him is the Church of the 
Redentore in that city. As an example of a palace built in this 
second phase of the Renaissance, we may cite the beautiful Library 
of St. Mark at Venice (Fig. 208), the work of Jacopo Tatti, called 
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Sansovino (1486-1570), with its Doric ground floor its Ionic 
first floor, its graceful frieze and balustrade enriched with statues. 

The third period was 
entirely dominated by the 
influence of Michelangelo 

(1475-1564), especially 
from about the year 1550 
onwards. This redoubtable 
genius imposed picturesque 
elements and individual 
fancies upon architecture. 
He continued, but did not 
finish, the enormous Church 
of St. Peter, the plans of 
which had already been 
modified by several archi¬ 
tects, Raphael among the 
number. After the death 
of Michelangelo, the huge cupola, some 430 feet high, was finished 
from his designs; but the facade was spoilt in the seventeenth 
century by Maderna, and more especially by Bernini, the author 
of two lateral towers by no means 
pleasing in their effect. To Bernini, 
nevertheless, we owe the double colon¬ 
nade, which gives the whole piazza the 
appearance of a vast vestibule before 
the church (Fig. 209). The interior, 
completed in the seventeenth century, 
is grandiose and splendid to a degree, 
in spite of the occasional over-exuberance 
of the decoration (Fig. 210) ; the ex¬ 
terior can only be appreciated from a 
distance, and has an illusory effect upon 
the visitor when viewed from the 
Piazza. It is the largest church ever 
built, covering a superficies of over 
225,000 square feet, while Milan Cathe¬ 
dral and St. Paul's in London oc¬ 
cupy only some 118,300, St. Sophia 
some 107,000, and Cologne Cathedral 
some 86,000. But true greatness is a result rather of propor¬ 
tion than dimension, and St. Peter's, the work of various 
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no. aw.—SANTA MARIA DELLA SAI.UTB, 
VENICE. 


architects and of two centuries, 
is not a well-proportioned building. 

The example of Michelangelo 
inspired a taste for the colossal 
and a straining after effect, to the 
detriment of simplicity and good 
taste. His disciples have left many 
powerful and original works, which 
are marred by too great an exu¬ 
berance of fancy. This tendency 
developed, at the close of the 
sixteenth century, into the style 
known as Baroque, from the name 
given by the Portuguese to irre¬ 
gularly shaped pearls ( barocco ). 

It is a kind of degencrcscent 
Renaissance art, allied by its de¬ 
fects to the Flamboyant Gothic . . 

of the fifteenth century, its most pronounced characteristic being 
the preference of the curved to the straight line. In the interior 
of the churches of this period the so-called Jesuit style held 
sway; it aimed at dazzling the eye by wealth and variety of motive, 
without regard to the true function of ornament, which is to em¬ 
phasise form. This was the period of decoration treated as an 
end in itself, introduced everywhere and in the most contra¬ 
dictory fashion, resulting in feverish visions of tortured lines and 

unexpected reliefs. The 
genius of the Renaissance 
succumbed at last in this 
decorative orgy, though 
down to the end of the 
eighteenth century it never 
ceased to produce buildings 
remarkable for their bold¬ 
ness or their elegance. As 
an example of the latter, 
we may mention the Pa¬ 
lazzo Pesaro or Bcvilacqua 
at Venice, where, in spite 
" a ~ 5 -~ LABO C ; B,CHAK01 of the profusion of useless 

ornament, the eye is charmed by the nobility of the proportions 
and the playful fancy of the decorations (about 1650). 
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Just as Gothic architecture took but a feeble hold of Italy, so 
that of the Renaissance was not readily accepted by the northern 

nations. In France, as in 
Germany, it was introduced 
by princes and nobles ; it was 
used for country houses and 
palaces long before it was 
adopted for churches. When 
at length it gained ground in 
these countries, the Italian Re¬ 
naissance took on an individual 
character, a savour of the soil; 
the French and German archi¬ 
tects emulated the Italians; 
they did not imitate them. 

Many French buildings of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
formerly attributed to Italian artists, are, as documents in the 
archives have shown, the work of French architects. Among these 
was Pierre Chambiges, who built a part of the palace of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, and the chateaux of St. Germain and Chantilly, and also 
took part in the construction of the Hotel de Viile of Paris, begun 
by Domenico da Cortona, called II Boccador, in 1533. 

The oldest monuments of the French Renaissance are the country 
mansions built in the valley of the Loire during the reign of Francis I. 
They retain the high sloping roof, the towers, turrets, and spiral 
staircases of the Middle Ages; it is only in the decoration, 
especially that of the pilasters, 
that Italian influences arc 
revealed. 

In Germany, the resistance 
offered by national art was 
even more determined. Towns 
like Nuremberg. Hildesheim, 
and Augsburg still preserve 
the high gabled houses which 
perpetuate the tradition of the 
Middle Ages, side by side 
with their Italianised churches 
and palaces (Fig. 211). 

We need go no further ^ 

than Paris to study the beautiful gate of the Chateau de Gaillon 
(1502-1510) built by the Cardinal d'Amboise, and now erected in 
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bolder example of the style is Chcnonceaux on 
the Cher (1512-1523), a well-preserved build¬ 
ing, in which Gothic forms are everywhere per¬ 
ceptible, under the veil of Renaissance decora¬ 
tion (Fig. 212). The masterpiece of this style 
is Chambord. the work of Pierre Tnnqucau 
(c. 1523), with its forest of chimneys and gables, 
a fairy apparition rising in the midst of a desolate 
sandy plain (Fig. 213). But if we examine it 
closely, we are struck by the incongruities ol 
construction : a Gothic roof, a Renaissance main 
building, and massive Romanesque towers. The 
older parts of the Castle of Blois (especially 
on the north) abound in charming Renaissance 


trifle wearisome; the most severe ot all f rancis l. s 
chateaux is that of St. Germain, where the 
austerity of the facade and the flat roof recall 
the Florentine palaces of the early Renaissance 

The hybrid union of Gothic and Renaissance 
is found in several of the churches of this pen 
in St. Etienne-du-Mont (1517-1540-1610) 

(1532) in Paris. Towards 1540 a purification of style took place. 
Pierre Lescot, who worked at the Louvre from the year 1546. 

Jean Bullant (1515-1578), 

- ——.--—- —1 who built Ecouen and began 

the Tuilcries^ completed by 

Even in this rapid sketch 
I cannot refrain from a pass¬ 
ing reference to the Castle of 
Heidelberg (1545-1607), the 


K1G. SO®. —I.IBKAKV *»K 

ST. MASK'S, VW4ICR. 
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masterpiece of the German Renaissance, a work which, while 
Italian in decoration, remains profoundly Gothic in sentiment 

(Figs. 216, 217). 

An interesting phenome¬ 
non in the history of archi¬ 
tecture is the period of sim¬ 
plicity it entered upon in 
, France between 1580 and 
j 1650. The combination of 
stone and brick gave an air 
of gaiety to the facades of 
buildings, while at the same 
time the suppression of mould¬ 
ings and superfluous ornament 
nc. aio.—iKTtwon or st. raian's, bom*. diminished the cost of labour. 

(Photo, by Aiinari.) This style, applied to the 

. houses of the Place des 

Vosges, Paris, and to the nucleus of the Castle of Versailles, under 
Louis XIII., owed its acceptance to economical exigencies, when 
France was still suffering from the miseries wrought by the religious 
wars : but in its clarity and quiet dignity it realised the classic ideal 
of Malherbe, the literary reformer of 

the age. . _ 

The masterpiece of French Renais¬ 
sance architecture, and perhaps of all | A 

modern architecture, is the Louvre. 

Of the many who have seen it, but few I , /'V ‘\ 

know it, for its different portions date 
from various periods, and it requires v 
careful scrutiny to grasp the distinc- , 

The Louvre is bounded on the north fl 

by the Rue de Rivoli, on the east by * V r >’ '"HV j 1 

the Rue du Louvre, on the south by . w 

the quay, on the west by the Rue dcs ! 

ToiJeries. We will begin with the 
north-west. From the Pavilion dc 

Marsan, built under Louis XIV., to ---~1__ 

the angle of the courtyard of the Louvre, *' l& **>•—house at kiu>*sh*im, 
the whole was built by Napoleon I., 

Louis XVIII., and Napoleon III., whose architects were Pcrcier, 
Fontaine, Visconti, and Lefuel. The buildings that enclose the 
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courtyard of the Louvre date 
from the reign of Louis XIV. 

(1660-1670), with the ex¬ 
ception of the south-west 
angle, begun under Henri II., 
which is by Pierre Lescot 
(1546-1578), and the rest 
of the west side, including 
the Pavilion dc Sully or de 
l'Horloge, built in the reign 
of Louis XIII. On the quay, 
as far as the gateway of the . 

Carrousel, the buildings date from the time of Catherme de 

Medici (1566-1578). The 
rest of the Louvre on the 
riverside was constructed by 
Ducerceau under Henry IV., 
but was restored by Lefuel 
under Napoleon III. (1863- 
1868). 

The part of the Louvre 
courtyard which we owe to 
Lescot (south-west) struck 
the note that was taken up 
by his successors, and it is 
not too much to say that this courtyard affords the most admirable 
view of a palace in existence (Fig. 

218). On the outside, facing the 
Rue du Louvre, Louis XIV. com¬ 
missioned Claude Pcrrault to build a 
long monotonous facade with double 
columns (Fig. 219), which gives 
the measure of the distance be¬ 
tween the art of the French Re¬ 
naissance and that of the age of 
Louis XIV. 

Even the exquisite grace of a 
Lescot seemed frivolous to that age ; 
its artists no longer sought inspiration 
in the Italy of the sixteenth century, 
but found their models in imperial 
Rome. The style then adopted is 
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known as the academic style, because it was enforced mainly 
by the Academies of Sculpture. Painting, and Architecture founded 

by Mazarin (1648) and by 
, Colbert (1671). Perrault’s 
colonnade and the facade of 
the Palace of Versailles, com¬ 
pleted by Jules Hardouin 
Mansard (1646-1708), are 
memorable examples of this 
sad, solemn, and lofty style, 
in which symmetry is the 
supreme law, and every pic¬ 
turesque and unexpected ele¬ 
ment is banished. Mansard’s 
best work is the dome of the 
Invalides (1675-1706), the 
silhouette of which, at once elegant and majestic (Fig. 220), is 
much finer than that of the Pantheon by Soufflot (1757-1784). 
The imposing fa$ade of St. Sulpice (1733) is the work of an Italian 




nr. ai6.—CASTI.X or hho&uikko. 
Part built by the Elector-Palatine, Otto 
Henry (1556-1559). 



no. 817 .— cxsTt* or itaioEunr.KC. 
Part built by the Elector-Palatine, 
Frederick IV. (1601-1607). 


architect, Servandoni (Fig. 221). The two Garde-Meublcs, on 
die Place de la Concorde, akin to Perrault’s colonnade, but greatly 
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superior to it. are due to Gabriel, the best architect of the time of 
Louis XV. These fine buildings have one very unsalable feature. 

the Hat Italian 
roofs, so i 11- 
adapted to the 
climate of Paris. 
As it is abso¬ 
lutely neccssaiy 
to warm them, 
the roofs have 
been crowned by 
a forest of 
chimney -pots, 
which produce 
a some%vhat gro¬ 
tesque effect. 

Gothic archi¬ 
tecture endured 
longer in England than elsewhere, and took a new lease of life 
under the name of Tudor Style (1485-1558). [To this transitional 
style belong the Royal Chapels, St. George’s at Windsor and Henry 
VII.» Chapel, Westminster Abbey (Fig. 222), with their unique 
system of fan-vaulting. Hampton Court Palace is a charming example 
of the Tudor Style as applied to domestic architecture (Fig. 234).J 
Renuissance ar¬ 
chitecture only 
flourished in the 
time of the 
Stuarts, when it 
was represented 
principally by 
Inigo Jones 

(1572 - 1662), 

the author of the 
beautiful Ban¬ 
queting Hall of 
Whitehall, Lon¬ 
don (Fig. 223), 
and by Chris- 

(°632- C l 723)^he architect of the vast church of St. PaulV a building 
inspired by St. Peter’s at Rome, though not copied from it (Fig. 224). 
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In France, the delightful art of the 
eighteenth century showed its influence on 
architecture only in little sylvan buildings 
and in interiors. The origin of the style 
known as Rococo is probably to be found 
in the ornamentation of woodwork, which 
passed from furniture to rooms. Pilasters, 
colonnades, and flat mouldings disappear, 
and arc replaced by garlands, festoons, 
shells, a profusion of sinuous lines entwin¬ 
ing and interlacing ; every detail of orna¬ 
ment aims at coming as a surprise to the 
spectator. With 
all this we find 
an exquisite sense 
of proportion, 
and marvellous 

dexterity of execution (Fig. 225). 

At the outset of Louis XVI.’s reign a 
reaction, which had been in process of pre¬ 
paration from about the year 1760, declared 
itself; this was the revival of the Academic 
Style, improperly called the Empire Style, 

because it 
reached its 


no. boo.—the dome or the 
INVALIDED, IAKIS. 


no. aaa.— henry vii.’s ckamu., 
■VESTUINSTEH AD DRV. 
(Photo, by Spooner.) 


apogee un- F,G - «££ 
der Napo¬ 
leon L Here, again, it was not the 
Italy of the Renaissance which gave 
the example; the antique was the 
avowed source of inspiration, and 
architects even ventured to set up 
in Paris copies of Roman monuments, 
such as the Madeleine (begun in 1764), 
the triumphal arches of the Carrousel 
and of the Etoilc (Fig. 226). and the 
Vendome column. One general even 
proposed, about the year 1798, to 
bring the Trajan column to Paris. 
These were errors of taste that had 
never been committed during the 
Renaissance. The qualities of the 
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Empire style are purely executive ; invention and sentiment have 
no part in them. Under the Restoration and the July Monarchy, 
these qualities were lost, and no compensating originality replaced 

them. Happily, this disas-__ 

for the imi- I 


trous manta 

tation of the antique was 
tempered in certain artists— 
notably Duban, the author of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
completed about 1860—by a 
delicate feeling for detail de¬ 
rived from the direct study of 
Greek monuments, and by a 
return to the severe elegance 
of great Florentines such as 
Brunellesco and Bramante 

(Fig. 227). 

At the same time, Viollet-le-Duc, a learned writer of the highest 
order, who was also a distinguished architect, boldly enounced the 
programme of a new architecture, emancipated from the exclusive 
cult of past styles, and seeking its way in the rational satisfaction of 
modem wants. He foretold the advent of construction in iron, and 
its promotion from the domain of industry to that of art. 
Labrouste, in the Bibliotheque 

Stc. Genevieve, and the if r 

Reading Room of the Biblio- ; A 

theque Nationale (1859), and M 

Due, in the Salle des Pas ■ i A 

Perdus of the Palais de Jus- A 
rice, admirable constructions ’ jjfjT SafjBaiaa 

well suited to their respective • j&x, mHi HP ^ftf'1~ 

uses, seem to have been 
inspired by these ideas, which 
did not reach full fruition till 
much later. 

The close of the Second 
Empire witnessed a revival of 
Italian architecture, especially 
the Venetian architecture of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to which are due Ballu’s 
Church of La Trinite and Gamier’s Grand Opera House (Fig. 
228). This tendency still persists, modified by a rather more severe 


FIG. 393.—BANQUBTING HALL, WHITEHALL, 
LONDON. 

(Photo, by Spooner.) 
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taste. The last important buildings erected in 


(Fig. 229), are Renaissance buildings, the decora¬ 
tive elements in which are borrowed from an¬ 
tiquity, but which are no mere copies of Greek 
or Roman monuments. On the other hand, 
works of metallic architecture, which have 
multiplied rapidly since 1878, mark a more or 
less deliberate reaction against the traditional art 
of the schools. Engineering feats, like the Tour 
Eiffel and the Palais des Machines, with their 
soaring vertical lines, the marked predominance 
of voids over solid surfaces, and the lightness 
of their frankly displayed framework, arc much 
more closely akin to the conceptions of Gothic 
architecture, a renaissance of which, expressed 
in different materials, and governed by a secular 
spirit, is quite among the possibilities of the 
future. 

The examples I have given here are mainly 
French. I have chosen these as conveniently 
typical, and not because other countries have not 
also produced notable monuments. In the case 
of these, I can only indicate the filiation of styles. 
The German Renaissance, interrupted by the Thirty Years’ War, 

was followed by_ 

the imitation of 

pelmann (1715). no. m6.—arc dk twommic dk l'Stoilb, taws. 
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The builder of the Royal Palace of Berlin, Andreas Schluter 
(d. 1714), author of the fine bronze statue of the Great Elector 
in the same city, 
revealed superior 
gifts in unfavour¬ 
able surround¬ 
ings. In the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Schinkel and 
Klenze may be 
cited as the pro¬ 
tagonists of the 
dominant neo- 
Greek style, 
frigid as are all 

imitations, wean- nn. •»;. courrVAUO or Tiir. moi.b nr.* HAUX-ARTS, PAHU. 
some as are all 

anachronisms. Meanwhile, at Dresden and at Vienna, a new 
evolution in the direction of the Italian Renaissance took place 
about 1850. It is to this movement that Vienna owes her fine 
modern buildings, notablv the two Imperial Museums by Semper 
and Hasenaucr (Fig. 231). 

[In England, the national variant of the Renaissance style was 

carried on in the eight¬ 
eenth centurv by the 
followers of Wren : Van¬ 
brugh, Colin Campbell, 
Kent, Lord Burlington, 
Gibbs, and the Brothers 
Adam. Pari passu 
with the architecture 
of these men advanced 
a charming style of fur¬ 
niture and decoration, of 
which Sheraton, Chip¬ 
pendale, and Hepple- 
white were the chief 
>,C ,.,-,.9.™ thr ,»«. exponents On iheir 
faria. works the style so greatly 

in vogue at the present 
nay is based. The neo-Greek style, suggested by the publica¬ 
tions of Stuart, Rcvctt, and others, followed closely upon this 
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Nevertheless, in England and Belgium, there has sprung 
up within the last few years a new style, which sccmi 
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Renaissance; the Baroque and Rococo styles were hardly known 
in England.] Then, as if by way of return to the national 

style, there was a 

recru <fescence ^ of 

I860). Finally, 

na Ilk ffcTiT I'ALAti, PA«1». Belgium raised in 

the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the most huge accumulation of freestone in Europe, the 
Palais de Justice at Brussels (Fig. 233), in style a product 
of Assyrian and Renaissance influences, the effect of which is 
by no means proportionate to the vast expense and labour involved, 
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destined to put an end to the [ 

naissance models in our day, 
even more effectually than the 
introduction of iron buildings. 

It was in England, under the 
influence of thccesthetic writer, 

Ruskin, William Morris, and 
other artists, seconded by 
the painters Burne-Jones and 

Wf I. /% i s 

w alter yrane, tnat tnc move- no. aj*.—tioosm or i>akuami:kt, 
ment originated which trans¬ 
formed the interiors of houses, substituting for trite and con¬ 
ventional models, in furniture, 
hangings, and applied orna¬ 
ments, expressive forms, or at 
least forms which endeavour 
to be expressive. Then two 
Belgian architects, Hankar 
and Horta, ventured, towards 
the year 1893, to apply 
equally bold principles to ex¬ 
ternal decoration, waging war 


with all tradition. An Aus¬ 
trian, Otto Wagner, became 
acquainted with this Belgian movement, and initiated a new school of 
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construction at Vienna, to which the term “ Secessionist" was applied, 
a name which sufficiently indicates its independent and even rebel¬ 
lious character. From Vienna, the “ heresy" spread to Berlin, 
Darmstadt, and even Paris, but so far the new sty e has had no 
opportunity of manifesting itself there m a public building. To 
define this new Anglo-Austro-Belgian style would be almost im¬ 
possible. for it has no credo, and seeks its way in very diverse 
directions. But its existence is a well-established fact, which 
proclaims itself in the disposition and arrangement of private 
buildings. In its determination to belong to its own times, to reject 
anachronisms, it is related, in spite of individual aberrations, to 
the great programme of good sense and good tuslc laid down about 
I860 by Viollct-lc-Duc. 
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Via. 336.—THE NATIVITY. 

NICOLA PISANO, 
lipit ifl the Baptistery at Pisa.) 


THE plastic and pictorial art 
of the Renaissance is not to 
be defined as an imitation of 
classic models. In Italy, as in 
the north and east of France, 
there was an initial Renais¬ 
sance in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, which owed little, if 
anything, to antiquity. It was 
the logical development of 
the great Gothic style, passing 
gradually to naturalism, from 
the art of the imagiers under 
St. Louis, to that of the por¬ 


no. *35.— rim crucifixion. 

NICOLA PISANO. 

(Pulpit in tile Baptistery it Flu.) 

traitists of the time of Charles 
V. Gothic naturalism found 
its way into Italy, and awoke 
Italian realism, which had 
been slumbering for a cen¬ 
tury (c/. p. 91). But whereas 
in France and Flanders, na¬ 
turalism was unbridled and 
soon degenerated into triviality, 
in Italy, thanks to the dawn 
of Humanism and the study 
of antique examples, it was 
chastened and disciplined, and 
learned to desire beauty even 
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»IU. H37.—CimilT IIUI'ORB ri!.Am 
DUCCIO. 

(Siena Cftlh«lral.) 

(PhoJo. by Lombardi.) 


before expression. Thus the part played by antiquity was that 
of a teacher, not of a mother ; it regulated, but it did not create, the 

Renaissance. 

One art docs not act upon 
another by mere propinquity. 
Before any such action takes 
place, the second must have 
reached a point in its natural 
evolution, at which it is pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive to the first. 
From the fifth to the fifteenth 
century it never occurred to 
the Italians to imitate their 
antique buildings; they used 
them merely as quarries. A 
barbaric Rome rose side by 
side with imperial Rome. 
About the year 1240, a school 
of sculptors and engravers, who took as their models the busts and 
coins of the Roman Empire, rose in Apulia, under the fostering 

K idnncc of the Emperor Frederick II. This school lasted barely 
ty years. Nicola of Apulia, an artist who had worked for 
Frederick, and who was afterwards more famous as Nicola Pisano, 
came to Pisa, and there, in 1260, carved the pulpit of the Baptis¬ 
tery. a work which, while Gothic in form, is decorated with bas- 
reliefs so skilfully imitated from those on Roman sarcophagi that 
they might easily be mistaken for antiques (Figs. 235 and 236.) 
This astounding resurrection 
of the antique ideal is un iso¬ 
lated phenomenon, and bore 
no fruit. Niccola’s own son, 

Giovanni Pisano, was a pure 
realist of the Gothic school, 
who probably drew his in¬ 
spiration from French and 
Rhenish sources. Before Italy 
became susceptible to the 
teachings of her Roman past, 
she had to pass through a 
Gothic period, of which the 
first Renaissance, made memorable by Giotto and Duccio, marks, 
not the close, but the apogee. Indeed, the Gothic spirit, modified 
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by the influences of Flanders 
and the valley of the Rhine, 
did not die out in Italy till the 
sixteenth century. It was 
only then that Graco-Roman 
aesthetics definitely prevailed, 
and inaugurated the propa¬ 
gandist movement which has 
assured its domination down 
to our own times. 1 

In the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century it was generally 
believed in Florence that cer¬ 
tain Byzantine painters, who 
had been summoned to the 
town about the year 1260, 
awakened the latent talent of 
Cimabue, and that this artist 
was the first Italian painter, 
just as Adam was the first man. The legend went on to tell how 
Cimabue. in his turn, discovered the genius of the shepherd. Giotto. 

by seeing him draw the outline 
of a sheep on the rock with a 
sharp stone. These tales may be 
fables. Cimabue was primarily 
a worker in mosaic ; no authen¬ 
ticated pictures by him arc 
known to us. Siena, the rival 
city of Florence, produced the 
first Italian painter of genius, 
Duccio, who had evidently seen 
and studied the Byzantine paint¬ 
ings and enamels (1255-1319). 
Duccio combined with a sense 
of grandiose composition a broad, 
if as yet not very delicate, feeling 
for line (Fig. 237). He was the 
first to translate into true pic¬ 
tures. that is to say, expressive 
groupings of figures, the painted 

1 The* ideal, which I have lumtned up in a few line*, were formulated by Lfon de LaWde in 
1849 , and further developed by Couraj'cd in 1890 . 
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no. 941.—TIIK AUOKATION Or Til* MAOI. 
BRNOXXO OOZIOLI. 

(Paint jo Riccariil, Floxnca.) 


chronicles of the Middle Ages, which pious souls had spelt out for 
centuries as a kind of Bible for the unlettered. 

Duccio was the progenitor of a numerous family of painters at 

Siena, among them Simone 
Martini, called Mcmmi. the 
Lorenzctti, and Taddeo di 
Bartolo, who, though they did 
not equal the Florentines in 
power, surpassed them perhaps 
in passion, poetry, and tender¬ 
ness. A little Sienese picture 
of the highest quality is a 
feast for the eyes ; but works 
of the first rank are rare in 
this school, which produced 
too quickly and too abun¬ 
dantly. The weakness of the 
Sienese school was, that it 
aimed rather at expression and emotion than at perfection of form, 
that it “ marked time," so to speak, and was incapable of 
following the Florentines on the salutary path of naturalism 
while preserving its distinctive charm. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the vitality of the Sienese school was exhausted. 
Thenceforth, Florence, who had learnt from it in the beginning. 

sent artists to it. 

The first of the great Flor¬ 
entine painters was Giotto, 
who died in 1336. His real 
master seems to have been the 
Roman mosaicist Pietro Ca- 
vallini, admirable frescoes by 
whom have recently been dis¬ 
covered in Rome (S. Cecilia in 
Trastevcrc). To understand 
Giotto, and, indeed, nearly all 
the Italian masters, it is neces¬ 
sary to study his frescoes; but 
the picture by him in the 
, c .Louvre, St. Francis rcceioing 

the Stigmata, gives some idea of his powers. Giotto’s drawing 
is not always correct, his draperies are sometimes heavy and his 
heads vulgar; but with what clarity and poetry he expresses what 
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"* MKIMCI WATCHING TH* BUILOINC 
OF TIIK TOWER OF DA 9 BU 
BENOZXO COBOL!. 

(Fresco in the Campo Santo, Pita.) 
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he has to say I Giotto’s frescoes at 
Assisi, illustrating the life of St. 

Francis, and those at Padua and in 
the Church of Santa Croce at Flor¬ 
ence (Fig. 238) arc among the most 
charming achievements of painting, 
although not one of the figures they 
contain is above criticism. 

Giotto was inspired by the Gothic 
masters, notably by Giovanni Pisano 
(d. 1329), but above all, by Nature. 

His disciples were nearly all merely 
Giollcsqucs, who escaped from the 
salutary contact with realities. Their 
very prolific school extended through¬ 
out Italy. It produced many ingeni¬ 
ous and inventive illustrators, such as no. »«!•—**• xni ani> ;omm oivuru 
the unknown painters of the great mmumsoo. 

frescoes in the Campo Santo of (cimreh or «h« Carmine, Florence.) 
Pisa ; but, preoccupied above all with 

narrative, they made little progress towards greater purity and precision 

of form. Giottism produced but one 

E at artist, the monk Fra Angelico of 
sole (1387-1455). and even he was 
influenced by Masaccio, an uncom¬ 
promising realist. Fra Angelico was 


no. 944.—roUTKAlT OF PUTO NI’ANO. 
AS'DKKA UIIL CASTAGNO. 
(Sane' Apolioni*. Florence.) 


FIG. *4V—THK LAkT SUPI'UR. 

ANDHRA UKI. CASTAGNO. 

(Sant’ Apollonia, Florence.) 

the painter par excellence of Christianity 
as preached by St. Francis of Assisi. 
The joys of belief, the happiness of 
suffering for the faith, the beatitude of 
the elect, have n$vcr been more elo- 
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quently expressed than by 
him. He was also, though 
this has been often overlooked, 
a learned painter, whose 
knowledge of the human form 
was far greater than that of 
Giotto ; but his mystic lyre 
had but few chords. There is 
a certain insipidity in his 
genius, the reflection of a 
somewhat puerile soul, whose 
outlook was bounded by the 
walls of a cloister. His suave 
virgins and angels delight us 
at first, and finally pall on us ; 
we long for a few wolves in this 
impeccable shecpfold (Figs. 
239-240). Fra Angelico’s 

fiA?n iAan\ If If best pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli 
(1420- 498) reveals himself as the most exquisite and naive 
storyteller of the Renaissance in his frescoes in the Palazzo 



nu a47.-KiiACMis.tr or mu coxoka- 
TIOK OK THBV 1 SGIM. 
min© urn.. 

(Florence.) 

(Photo, by Anderson.) 



KIO. 048.—VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH TWO 
ANGKLS. 

VRSXOCCHIO? 

(National Gallery, London.) 
(Photo, by Hanfstaengl.) 
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Riccardi at Florence, at 
his visions of the world 


IMO. *49.—TOMAS AND TNK 
ANOBU 

A.‘ rOLLAIUOLO. 

(MuMum, Turin.) 

(Phoco. by Anderioa.) 

(Figs. 244. 245). Fra 
who had not altogether 
as it were, the synthesis 
_ ••■II 

rugged in its vigour 
—is happily mar¬ 
ried to tenderness 
in his best works, 
examples of which 
are to be seen both 
in the National 
Gallery of London 
end the Louvre 

(Fig. 247). Ver¬ 
rocchio (1435- 
1488), who is best 
known as a sculp¬ 
tor, proves him¬ 
self a master of 


San Gimignano, at Montefalco in Umbria ; 
are the golden dreams of a child (Figs. 
241, 242). But the world is not peopled 
by children, nor can it live by golden 
dreams alone. 

Giottism would have dragged down 
Florentine art to the puerility of pietistic 
illustration, if the naturalism so brilliantly 
vindicated by Donatello in sculpture 
had not also found a great pictorial 
interpreter in Masaccio (1401-1428). 
The Brancacci Chapel, in the Church 
of the Carmine at Florence, decorated 
by Masaccio with frescoes, was a source 
of virile inspiration to all the Florentine 
artists of the fifteenth century (Fig. 243). 
His contemporaries. Paolo Uccello, the 
first painter of battles and of perspec¬ 
tive, and Andrea del’ Castagno, a 
master of almost brutal vigour—influ¬ 
enced, like himself, by Donatello— 
completed the work begun by him and 
disgusted the Florentines with insipidity 
Filippo Lippi, another monk, but a monk 
broken with the world (1406-1469), was, 
of Fra Angelico and Masaccio ; strength 


(Academy, Florence.) 
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PICK *51.—MMIONMA ANI» ANdKI.1. 
nonicmu. 

(Ambroclnia, Milan.) <Phot». by AllnoH.) 


line in his rare pictures (Figs. 246. 248) ; he was, moreover, the 
first of the Florentines to understand landscape, and the part played 

therein not only by forms, but 
by light and air. We must 
not, however, forget that 
twenty years before the birth 
of Verrocchio, the Van Eycks 
had painted exquisite land¬ 
scapes in Flanders. Italian 
art, as Courajod has well said, 
was the favoured child, but 
not the first-born of the 
Renaissance. 

Botticelli (1444-1510). a 
somewhat younger master 
than Verrocchio, was the 
pupil of Fra Filippo, but, like 
Verrocchio, he was much in¬ 
fluenced by the realist, An¬ 
tonio Pollaiuolo (Fig. 249), 
a pupil of Donatello and of Uccello. He was one of the most 
original of painters, a creative genius, but fantastic, restless, and 
vehement, an artist who, in his passion for expressive line, often 
overshot the mark, and became violent rather than suggestive. The 
very mixed pleasure caused by his works is a kind of nervous 
vibration or hyperasthesia. We have 
heard of the " superman," a creation of 
the disordered brain of Nietzsche ; Bot¬ 
ticelli may be styled the "super- 
painter." Without being a colourist, 
without even desiring to be one, he 
succeeds in emphasising the continuous 
and contagious tremolo of his line by 
colour. When he is at his best, as in 
the Spring, at Florence, he gives us 
the most perfect expression of Humanism, 
the very quintessence of Florentine dis¬ 
tinction. (Figs. 250, 251). 

Botticelli has found his most fervent 
adorers among the neurasthenic spirits of 
the close of the nineteenth century. They fall into ecstatic swoons 
(for this is the fashion in which such persons proclaim admiration), as 
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they contemplate, not 
only his defects, but 
those of his coarsest 
imitators. To recognise 
the real strength and 
the subtle vitality of his 
art, the equipment of a 
connoisseur is necessary. 

Two painters of the 
most amazing facility, 
ingenious, graceful, and 
pellucid, admirably 
summed up the amiable 
qualities of the High 
Renaissance in Italy. 
The older of these, 
Domenico Ghirlandajo 
(1449-1494) is a some¬ 
what suaver Verroc¬ 
chio, whose large re- 


LJL- £31). '-'nc 01 ms i __ 

masterpieces, the Visitation, is in the Louvre. Ihe younger artist, 
Filippino Lippi, is not represented there, but may be studied in 
two fine examples in the National Gallery. The son of Fra 
Filippo Lippi and the pupil of Botticelli, he was to his master 

what Ghirlandajo was to 
Verrocchio. A very gifted, 
though uninventive artist, he 
has given several exquisite 
works to painting, the best of 
which is the Virgin appearing 
to St. Bernard, in the Badia 
at Florence (Figs. 255-257). 
To the same group of artists 
belongs Piero di Cosimo, the 
creator of charming idylls, an 
exquisite portrait-painter, and 
Lorenzo di Credi, the unequal 
fellow-student of Leonardo, 
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whose large picture, painted in 
collaboration with his master, 

Verrocchio, adorns the Cathe¬ 
dral of Pistoia (Fig. 246). 

The two giants of the Flor¬ 
entine Renaissance, Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo, 
must be reserved for special 
consideration. But there arc 
three masters, of Southern 
Tuscany and the Romagna 
respectively, whom we must 
mention here: Piero dei 
Franccschi, and his pupils, 

Luca Signorelli and Melozzo 
da Forli r,a auobatmw ok Tint maci. 

Piero' (1416-1492). cold SSftS 

and impersonal, occupies a 

place apart in Italian art; there is something spectral and disquiet¬ 
ing, together with a touch of melancholy disdain, in his pale straight 
figures (Fig. 258). Signorelli (1441-1523) is the Dante of fifteenth 
century painting; he, too, is sad, and almost fierce in his energy, 

____even in the rendering of his 

admirable Virgins with their 

K wcrful chins, lofty fore- 
ads, and austere mouths. 
There is tenderness under this 
mask of strength, but it conceals 
itself. His End of the World 
(Fig. 262), in the Cathedral 
of Oryicto, presages Michel¬ 
angelo’s Last Judgment in 
the Sistine Chapel. His 
Education of Pan, in the 
Berlin Museum, is a master¬ 
piece of severe and sculptur¬ 
esque design (Fig. 260). 

_ _ Thus we see that Florentine 

nc. aj6.—TMB VIKUIN APrKAklNGIUBT. HKMHAKK. painting moves between two 
ni.iKPi.vo um. extremes, mystic suavity and 

melancholy power I, is . 
Lcipiig) perfect reflection of an agi- 
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RIO. ■jy.— TIIU VIRGIN AUONINU TIIU IHKANT ClIHIkl 
SCHOOL OR PI MR II NO um 
(Phil Palace, Pkmoeu) (Photo, by AUmH.) 


tated society, fevered by 
luxury and enjoyment, and 
afire with civil discords, a 
society in which the fanatical 
Christianity of a Savonarola 
jostled the almost pagan 
Humanism of the Medicean 
Court. Classic art gave it 
lessons in design, and fur¬ 
nished it with examples of 
the correct interpretation of 
forms, but left it entirely 
untouched by its spirit. All 
the roots of the Florentine 
soul were deep-set in the 
Middle Ages; it was neither 
Greek nor Roman, because 
it was still profoundly re¬ 
ligious, alternately illumined 
and obscured by the radiant or terrible visions of another world. 

Florentine sculpture began with Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1465). 
who modelled the marvellous series of scriptural bas-reliefs which 
decorate the two great bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence, 

between 1405 and 1452. Of the 
second, Michelangelo said that it 
was worthy to figure as the gate of 
Paradise (Fig. 263). These bas- 
reliefs are treated pictorially, with 
planes in perspective, and the more 
distant figures in lower relief than 
the rest. Like Masaccio’s frescoes, 
they were a source of inspiration 
to the whole Florentine School. 

At the same period, the great 
Donatello (1386^1466) set the 
example of a vivid naturalism in 
his statues of saints, his portraits, 
and his bas-reliefs, as well as that 
of an exquisite grace in the repre¬ 
sentation of childhood (Figs. 264- 
nuo DE. FRANcuscHf. 261 ). Donatello's naturalism is 

(Church of S. Fr»n<*ico, Areuo.) seen in the manner in which he 
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gave life in bronze or marble to 
models conforming to the Floren¬ 
tine ideal, slender, muscular, ener¬ 
getic, and expressive from head 
to foot. This ideal is almost the 
antithesis of that of classical anti¬ 
quity, but it is identical with that 
of modern art, emancipated from 


Constantin Meunicr are the heirs 
of Donatello, who is himself much 
more akin to the Gothic masters 
than to the Greeks. 

One of Donatello’s pupils, Ver¬ 
rocchio (1435-1485), was both 

I- painter and sculptor. The master 

no. tj0.-Mm.oiio DA muL of Leonardo da Vinci, of Lorenzo 

(ahokl w.ayiko a lvtb .) di Credi, and many others, he 

(Sucriuy of Si. 1W», Ro«n«.) created the most beautiful equest¬ 
rian figure of the Renaissance, 
the statue of the comlotlierc, Collconc.at Venice (1479) (Fig. 268). 
I do not except even Donatello’s Gallcmalala at Padua. 

Another pupil of Donatello’s, Dcsiderio da Scttignano (Fig. 269), 


young 
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veiled with sadness, and touched 
by a sentiment quite unknown to 
antique art. To this group be¬ 
long Mino da Fiesolc (d. 1484), 

Antonio Rossellino (d. 1478), 
and Benedetto da Majano (d. 

1497). They were chiefly em¬ 
ployed on portraits, votive bas- 
reliefs, altars, and tombs in 
churches (Figs. 270-272). 

Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, 
contemporary with Donatello, 
was Michelangelo’s exemplar. 

A powerful and original sculp¬ 
tor, he was certainly influenced 
by Flemish and Burgundian realism. The delightful artist, Luca 
della Robbia, whose glazed polychrome bas-reliefs afforded one of 
the sources of Raphael's inspiration, worked at Florence itself; 
other members of his family, Giovanni and Andrea, carried on 
the manufacture of these glazed terra-cottas till about the year 
1530. Jacopo Tatti, called Sansovino (1486-1570), the pupil 
of Andrea Sansovino (Fig. 277) gave noble expression to the 



no. i6j.— rii* damned. 
SIGNOHLLI. 

Fragment of Fresco at Orvieto. 
(Photo. by Auden on.) 



no. *6j.—THE STORY OF ISAAC AND JACOB. 
GHIBERTI. 

(Second Gate of the Baptistery, 
Florence.) 
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no, «&{.— DAVII> 
DONATKUQ 
(Florence) 

would still survive 


plastic genius of the Re¬ 
naissance, because, like 
Raphael in painting, he 
was able to reconcile the 
classic and the Christian 
spirit (Fig. 276). 

Nearly all the great 
works of the Florentine 
sculptors have remained 
in their native land, 
whereas those of the 
painters have migrated to 
the museums of other 
countries in large num¬ 
bers. Hence it is that 
the former are less widely no. *r. johm. 
known, though they are donatwao. 
no less worthy of fame. (Duomo, Kk»«itc«.) 
Even had the painting 
of the fifteenth century disappeared like Greek 
painting, the whole genius of the Renaissance 
the works of the great Florentine sculptors. 


(Dliomo, FIONnM.) 


_ the fifteenth century, and the 

pt———- - 1 Athens of Pericles I At 

Florence, there is no serenity, 
nothing which attests a happy 
equilibrium between the facul- 
, tics of the mind and the 

! feelings; now we have an 

agitated, poignant, almost 
painful realism, now a lan- 
j guorous grace, melancholy 

even in the rendering of 
! joy. For between Athens 

*1 and Florence stood Christi¬ 

anity, a purely spiritual re¬ 
ligion, which deifies suffering 
and anathematises the flesh. 

no. o, ,,ccodo da uuako ft A '"r ***?•. dogmatic pW 

dovatbllo. which ended in the thirteenth 

(Museum, Flora**.) century, Christianity became. 
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no. *67.— ANOKI. WITH 
TAMHOUWIME. 
DONATBLLO. 

(Berlin Mumuhi.) (Phoco., Se«m»nn.l 


no. »6*.—MQUUBTBIAN ITATUK UK 
COLI.rONI'. 
VBNROCCIIIO. 

(Venice.) 


KIU K09.—MABOHNA AID CHILI). K1G. *70.— MADONNA WTM *AINTS. 


DKilDICRIO DA 


MIHO DA PIBSOLI 


(Florence.) 


(Cathedral, Fle«o1e.) 


M 2 
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no. 97 a.—TIIB ANNUNCIATION. 
nBNKOKTTO DA JIAJANO. 
(Church of Monte Oliveto, Nnplei.) 
(Photo, by Alinan.) 


A. K0S1BLUN0. 

(Church of Monte Oliveto. Naples.) 
(Photo, by Alinan.) 



thanks mainly to St. Francis of Assisi (d. 1226), a religion of mystic 
tenderness and fervid asceticism. In an estimate of the art of the 
High Renaissance, it is impossible to overstate the importance of 

the moral revolution accomplished 
by the disciples of St. Francis. 

The dominant quality of Floren¬ 
tine sculpture, a quality to be 
recognised also, though less defi¬ 
nitely, in the painting, is the 
delicate firmness of the lines, a 
something we might call their 
quality. Why is it that the copy 
of a masterpiece is rarely itself a 
masterpiece ? It is because the 
personal sentiment of a great 
artist manifests itself not only in 
the invention and disposition of 
the figures, but in the infinitely 
subtle shades of form which escape 
no. 373.— adam and bvk. the attention of a copyist. A 

jaco?o della QvuciA. very just distinction has been 

(Chureb of s»n Petronio BoJogna.) drawn between living lines and 
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surfaces, and dead lines and surfaces. Only the first have what a 
contemporary critic, Mr. Bercnson. calls tactile values, that is to 
say, the almost imperceptible 
quiver of life, the effect of 
which on the eye is analo¬ 
gous to that of living flesh 
against the finger-tips. An 
artist of genius has the 
faculty of infusing life into 
each sinuosity of contour, 
each square inch of surface. 

In a work of art the presence 
of dead lines and surfaces, 
that is to say, of flat or 
rounded surfaces, insignificant 
and void of expression, suf¬ 
fices to show that it is either 
a copy, or the work of a mediocre artist. In this connection there 
is nothing more instructive than such a comparison as may be made 
in the Louvre between one of Michelangelo's Slaocs, in which 
every inch of the marble seems to vibrate, and a statue of Canova’s 



PIG. 374 .—TIIK MADONNA Wmi TWO SAINT*. 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 

(Cathedral, Prato.) 



FIG. 375.—THE VISITATION. 


ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. 


JACOIO SANSOVINO. 


(Church of San Giovanni, Pistoja.) 


(Museum, Florence.) 
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or Pradier's, where the grace of the 
genera! effect, that is to say, of the 
silhouette, does not atone for the cold¬ 
ness of the modelling, the facile and 
flaccid execution. 

The ancients were well aware that 
this faint quiver of life is the supreme 
quality of a masterpiece: spiranlia 
mollius aera, said Virgil. 
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XVI 

VENETIAN PAINTING 


The Origin 



Although in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Venice pro¬ 
duced such excellent sculptors as the Lombardi, it is always of her 
painters that we think when the Venetian school is in question ; I 

_therefore propose to deal 

only with painting. 

The Venetian school, ns 
it existed in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, sprang 
from two earlier schools. The 
first of these centred in the 
Island of Murano, where a 
Byzantine style, tempered by 
Sienese influences, long pre¬ 
vailed. Towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the 
most prominent masters of 
this school belonged to the 

.. ..Vivarini family ; the most 

no. >78.—virgin and cmild with ini ANT distinguished of the Vivarini, 
ANGBL,,> Alvise, born in 1450, seems 

(Chard^oT I'he Rcdtuiore, Venice.) l .° ^ aVC *? eCn l J?£. m “*^ r °f 

... Lorenzo Lotto (F.g. 278). 

The second of the primitive Venetian schools was founded by 
Jacopo Bellini, the father of the two great painters, Gentile and 
Giovanni. Jacopo was the pupil of the Umbrian painter, Gentile 
da Fabriano ; but he seems to have been more affected by the 
school of Padua, which was the true mother of the great Venetian 
School. 

Padua, which was politically dependent on Venice, had, from the 
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year 1222 onwards, owned a flourishing university, which was in 
close touch with France and the Valley of the Rhine; it soon 
became the intellectual centre 

ol all northern Italy. At a -- 1 

very early date, Florentine 
artists began to arrive at 
Padua, notably Giotto and 
Donatello, who spent ten years 




duan school is a combination 
of Florentine elegance, and of 
a style founded on that of 
Graco-Roman bas-reliefs. No¬ 
where is the influence of antique 
sculpture on a basis of an¬ 
cient Gothic severity more 




of Squarcionc (1431-1506), 
was a mighty genius who is L 
well represented in the Na¬ 


no. 979 .— TMI MARTYRDOM or ST. JAM**. 

lional Gallery and in the . "‘"■‘"I*- . „ . . 

Louvre, though his more im¬ 
portant works are his frescoes at Padua and Mantua. His sculp¬ 
turesque and abstract style, in which classic and Gothic reminiscences 

play an equal part, has a 
ft 4 >, '• f* j severity marked by a sort of 

I haughty correctness; it should 
•* - Cl t ? be studied not only in his 

pictures, but in his admirable 
&ZJ engravings and in his draw- 
ings (Figs. 279-281). His 
ruggedness is healthy and 
virile, as far removed from 
Giottism as from the emas¬ 
culated classicism of the 
academic school. Mantegna’s 
no. 3 S 0 .— ba*»a*a or branden.uro, MA*«MA influence upon the Venetian 
DI gohzaga, and MM court. school of Bellini, and even on 

hantecna. the rival school of Murano, 

(Frejco in the Palace al Mantua.) • », • , , 

was immense. It is not too 
much to say that the highest qualities of the great Venetian art 
of the fifteenth century were derived from him. 


KIO.aB<X—BARBARA OR BRANDXNBURO, marciiraa 
DI GOSZ AGA, AND HER COURT. 
MANTEGNA. 

(Frejco in the Palace at Mantua.) 
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A third element on which 
much stress is to be laid is 
the part played by Antoncllo 
da Messina, a painter who. 
though by birth a Sicilian, 
worked at Venice. Born in 
1444, he went, it is said, to 
study in Flanders, and there 
learned the process of paint¬ 
ing in oil from one of the 
successors of Van Eyck, 
perhaps Petrus Cristus. (It 
is, however, quite possible 
that the Venetians, who were 
constantly in communication 
with Flanders, knew the 
process before his time.) 
Antonelio is the author of 
the beautiful portrait in the Louvre known as the Condollicrc ; he 
painted several others almost equally fine, that, for instance, in the 
Casa Trivulzio, at Milan (Fig. 282), and certain little pictures, 
marvellously dexterous in execu¬ 
tion, among them the Crucifixion 
in the Antwerp Gallery, and the 
St. Jerome in the London Na¬ 
tional Gallery, which also owns 
the reputed Porlrail of Himself 
and his earliest signed work, the 
Saloator Mundi. It will be well 
to explain here that at this period 
oil-colours were only used to 
give superficial lustre to very 
carefully executed painting in 
tempera (pigment mixed with 
glue or white of egg), which 
formed the basis of the picture. 

The first artist who used oil as 
his sole medium was the Span¬ 
iard. Velasquez. 

Venice was better governed 
than the other towns of Italy. 

Her trade with the East had 
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we. 28a.—KORTRAIT OK A MAN. 
ANTONEU.O DA MESSINA. 
(Trivulzio Collection, Milan.) 
(Photo, by Andowo.) 



KIC. aSz.—THE TRIUMPH OK CACSAX. 

KANTEtiNA. 

(Fragment of the Cartoon at Hampton Court.) 
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KiO. M3.—"CONCRKT CIIAlirttTK)- 

mouctoNi'. 

(The Louvtc.) 


made her rich and prosperous ; civil war was unknown to her. 
Religion was respected within her territory, but was less tyrannical 
than elsewhere; even in the 
thirteenth century Venice 
held her own against the 
Inquisition, and reserved the 
right of punishing heretics for 
her own magistrates, to the 
exclusion of monks sent from 
Rome. Social life had de¬ 
veloped brilliantly; the Vene¬ 
tians loved pleasure, fine 
clothes, courtly assemblies, 
and stately pageants, in which 
all the representative bodies 
took part. These tendencies 
are reflected in Venetian 

f tainting ; it is gay, luminous, 
ull of the joy of life ; it loves to render magnificent processions—as 
in Gentile Bellini’s famous picture at Venice—or social gatherings, 
sacred and profane. The sacred groups are the Holy Conversa¬ 
tions, a kind of composition peculiar to Venetian painting, in 
which male and female saints and Scriptural characters are gathered 

together without any apparent 
reason, for the mere pleasure 
of meeting. The secular 
assemblies are of the type of 
Giorgione’s exquisite Concert 
Champclre in the Louvre 
(Fig. 283), a group of nude 
women and musicians in a rich 
landscape. Such gatherings 
certainly never took place in 
Venice ; but the painters of 
Conversazioni were not con¬ 
cerned with actualities; they 
wished to paint beautiful 
bodies and gorgeous costumes, 
to suggest the idea of free 
and joyous life against a luminous background of landscape, and 
in this they succeeded. 

From the close of the fifteenth century the Madonnas and Saints 
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of the Venetian painters were no 
longer ascetic and morose persons, 
but beautiful young women and 
handsome young men, with bloom¬ 
ing complexions and sunny hair, 
who loved to deck themselves 
with gorgeous stuffs, and held life 
to be well worth living. 

This smiling optimism is the 
essential characteristic of Vene¬ 
tian painting, and is expressed 
chiefly in the radiant splendour 
of its colour. It is inadmissible 
to explain this by the climate, for 
the skies of Naples arc much 

_ more brilliant than those of 

Fig. 985.—vhcim and child. Venice, and Neapolitan colour 

GIOVANNI dsluhi. is grey and black. It was a 

(Academy, Venice.) (Photo, by Naya.) result of moral and physical 

health at Venice, as in the 
Flanders of Rubens. At Florence, even in the works of de¬ 
licate and skilful colourists, the colour is more or less an accessory of 
the drawing ; at Venice, from the time of Giorgione onwards, it 
was painting itself, and this seems 
sometimes less intent upon the ob¬ 
jects it represents than upon the 
atmosphere in which they are 
bathed, the light that penetrates 
and envelops them. The Venetians 
were not only colourists, but lumi- 
nists. Giovanni Bellini, who lived 
eighty-six years (i 430-1516), passed 
through such a variety of stages that 
he was a school of painting in 
himself, rather than a single painter. 

His first works arc subtle and some¬ 
what dry, akin to those of Man¬ 
tegna, with a certain hardness and 
eccentricity in the drawing. The 
compositions of his maturity are 
masterpieces in wKicK scarcely any ~ ZZSTJZT* 
quality is lacking, not even a renec- (National Gaikry, London.) 
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FIG. 987.—TIIE VI BO IS AND CHIU) WITH saints. 
GIOVANNI IKIXINI AND HASAITI. 

(Benson Collection, London.) 

(Photo, by RiKch^iu.) 



»1G. a88.—VIRCIN AND CHILD. FIG. aS^.—VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH 


CRIVMLLL TWO SAINTS. 

(Benson Collection, London.) cima da CONecliano. 

(Photo, by Braun, CWmen and Co.) (Museum, Vienna.) 
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tion of the colour of his 
pupil, Giorgione, who died 
six years before him. In his 
laborious life this great artist 
traversed all the road that 
led from Mantegna to Titian. 
One single gift was denied 
him : the power, or the desire 
to represent movement (Figs. 

284-287). 

Crivelli, on the other hand, 
who was formed at Murano. 
but influenced by the school 
of Padua (1430-1494), never ceased to be a primitive. In his fragile 
Virgins, with their slight grimace, their slim, nervous figures, their 
quivering contours and dazzling 


tlC. 990.—HISTORY OK ST. UKSOLA. 


CARPACCIO. 


(Academy, Venice.) 


draperies, the rich lustre of 
Japanese lacquer is united to 
the subtle elegance of Gothic 
art (Fig. 288). 

Carpaccio (1460-1522) 

and Cima da Conegliano 
(1460-1517) are the most 
lovable personalities among this 
group of men of genius. In 
his series illustrating the Le¬ 
gend of St. Ursula in the 
Venice Academy (Fig. 290), 

Carpaccio is a story-teller 
both amused and amusing, less smiling than Benozzo Gozzoli. but 
more thoughtful and suggestive. Cima is the delightful painter of 

Virgins who are still serious. 


PIC. 991.—THK ENTOMBMENT 
TITIAN. 

(The Louvre.) 


PIC. 999.—AN INVITATION TO LOVE. 
(SACRED AND PROPANE LOVE.) 
TITIAN. 

(Borghese Gallery, Rome.) 


but conscious of their own 
beauty, whose softly rounded 
forms are in strong contrast to 
the ascetic, bony frames of the 
Florentines (Fig. 289). 

Giorgione, in the course 
of his brief life (1478-1510), 
united the gaiety of Carpaccio 
to the poetry and delicacy 
of his master, Bellini: but he 
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surpassed all His contemporaries by the extraordinary magic of his 
brush (Figs. 283, 294). His Conversazioni, his mythological and 


allcgorical pic-__ 

- tures, and his 
portraits had an 
immense suc¬ 
cess, attested by 
numerous copies 
and still more 
numerous imita¬ 
tions ; the Vene¬ 
tian Renaissance 
acclaimed its 
y><- ruxTiAiT o»- most perfect ex- 
XXAKCli I. 

pression in this 
T,T,AM - painter of light 

(The Louvre.) an d 0 f gl ow i n g 

flesh. ^ J 

Titian did not, as was formerly , 1C a94 ._ THE V1RC1N A „, child 
believed, live to be mnety-mne, but with ss. ceo*c* ako lmuau. 
died at the ripe old age of eighty-eight. icJISJrml 

Born about 1488, and collaborating. [ Gxattn BcwAra.) 
while still a youth, with Giorgione, he 

finished one of his master’s most beautiful works, the Reclining Venus, 
at Dresden, and inherited his splendour of colour, while surpassing 
him in fertility of invention. 

Titian never ceased to ad- J 
vancc in his art, even in his ■ 
extreme old age. His first 
pictures, without being dry, 
are still somewhat timid in 
touch ; as an old man, he 

C ’nted with unprecedented 
and boldness, preparing 
the way for Velasquez and 
the French painters of our 


class of subject, including ^ 

great episodes of pagan myth- (Dr«d«n Gallery.) 

ology, in which his passionate 

love of life, of movement, and of beautiful nature are more perfectly 
expressed than elsewhere. Even his sacred pictures often share the 
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H'i. 90 *.—THE ANNUNCIATION* FIG. TONTKAir OF LAURA 01 TULA. 

LORENZO IOTTO. LORENZO LOTTO. 

(Church of S. Maria, Recanatl.) . (Brera, Milan.) 

(Phora by Anderson, Rome.) v • (Photo, by Brogi.) 



TIC. *53.—TUB RESURRECTION OF 
LAZARUS. 

SXBASTIANO DEL TIOMBO. 
(National Gallery, London.) 
(Woermann, Gtichuktt o'er Maltrtl. 
Seemann, Leipzig.) 


TIC. a®9.— TORTRAIT OF A ROMAN LADY 
WIT* THE ATTRIBUTES Or 
ST. DOROTHEA. 

&EBASTIAKO DEL TIOMBO. 

(Museum, Berlin.) 
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radiant gaiety of his Bacchanals. As to his portraits, such as the 
Man with the Glove, in the Louvre, and the seated Charles V., at 
Munich, they are pages of profound psychology as well as rich 
eesthetic feasts (Figs. 291 -293, 300, 301). 

Palma Vecchio (1480-1528), a painter somewhat older than 
Titian, who died long before the latter, was, like him, a successor 
of Giorgione, though of a temperament calmer and less original 

(Fig. 282). His Adoration of _ 

the Shepherds, in the Louvre, is 1 

one of the most charming idylls 
of Venetian painting ; lacking the 
genius of Titian, it has all the 
seduction of his brush. 

A very different master was 
Lorenzo Lotto (1480-1556), the 
most individual of the great 
Venetians, who felt the influence 
of Giorgione less than any of his 
contemporaries. In his art there 
is a touch of melancholy, and a 
sympathetic suavity which strikes 
a strangely modem note in his 
best pictures and is even echoed 
in his refined portraits (Figs. 

296, 297). This gentle sadness 
of Lotto's must have been the 
outcome of personal tempera¬ 
ment ; if it were to be accounted 

for by the political events of his ( 

maturity—the abasement of Venice, 

the beginning of the Counter- a—™ kapoh.a ox the 
Reformation — we should find titian. 

traces of the same sentiment in (Church of the Fr«ri, Venice.) 

other painters of his day. A fact 

that remains inexplicable is the resemblance between certain works 
by Lotto and those of Correggio, an artist with whom it is highly 
improbable that he ever came in contact, and who worked at 
Parma, a city Lotto is not likely to have visited. • 

The youngest of the great painters of this generation, Sebastiano 
del Piombo (1485-1547), was a highly gifted artist, who began by 
successfully imitating Giorgione ; but going to Rome, he came under 
the influence first of Raphael, and afterwards of Michelangelo, to 
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such an extent that he lost his in¬ 
dividuality. He remained a Venetian, 
however, in the fine intensity of his 
colour. In his best works, such as the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, in the National 
Gallery, he approaches Titian and 
Michelangelo; in his portraits he is 
closely akin to Raphael, for whom he 
is often mistaken (Figs. 298, 299). 

But the true Michelangelo of Venice 
was Tintoretto (1518-1594), who, 
together with Paolo Veronese (1528- 
1588), dominates the second epoch of 
the Renaissance in Venice with his 
feverish and somewhat trivial activity. 
Michelangelo's frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel have inspired hundreds of 
artists; but how few had the tem¬ 
perament of their exemplar ! Tintoretto 
was one of these few; he was not 
an imitator of the great Florentine, 
but a younger brother, born under 
serener skies. Amazing in his fecund¬ 
ity, eager for difficulties to overcome, fiery and unequal, Tintoretto 
sought and found in violent 
contrasts of light and shade 
grandiose effects unknown to 
his predecessors. As a draughts¬ 
man he is often brutal and 
incorrect, but never common¬ 
place ; as a painter he took 
up the tradition of the aged 
Titian, who, weary of the 
russet and golden tones so 
lavishly used in the Venetian 
Renaissance, had created a 
new palette for himself, in 

which silvery greys and blues __ 

predominated over more bril- rlGm *>?.— nut presentation op the virgin 
liant colours (Figs. 302, 303). IN TEUP, ‘- 

Nearly all Tln.ore..o's large 

pictures have blackened ; but (Photo, by Nay*.) 
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for clear light and splendid 
costumes (Figs. 304, 305). 

He also shows a marked pre¬ 
ference for silvery tones; it 303-—origin ok thk milky way. 
may truly be said that in tintoretto. 

Venetian painting the silver (N»iion»i Gallery, London.) 

age succeeded the golden age 

The fact that there were two Renaissances at Venice, in spite of 
the political and commercial decay of the city after the League of 

Cambrai (1512), shows how 
favourable her soil had proved 
to the development of Renais¬ 
sance tendencies. Venice was, 
further, fortunate enough to 
escape the academic eclecti¬ 
cism which, after the fruition 
of the Roman School under 
Raphael, destroyed the great 
schools of painting in Italy. 

Even in the middle of the 
eighteenth century Venice 
Kic 304 .—tub ratk ok boko,. P ossesse <|. one great Renais- 

kaol vnoMn. TlCPOl ° V, 69 ?" 

(Doge*' Palace, Venice.) \ / iV). She W 3 S still the 

loveliest and the gayest city 
in the world, the trysting-place of pleasure and elegance; as of 
old, the scene of magnificent processions and imposing ceremonies. 

2 


KiC. 304.—T1IR KAMI OK BOKO,. 
I*AOI* VERONESE. 

(Doge*' Palace, Venice.) 
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we may form some idea of his gifts as a colourist from his small 
canvasses and his portraits. 

Paolo Calian, called Veronese, sprang from a family of painters 
at Verona, in spite of which 
he has expressed the luxuri¬ 
ous life of Venice, in the 
second half of the sixteenth 
century, without a touch of 
provincialism in his accent. 

Something of the pomp and 
solemnity of Spain, whose 
ascendency weighed heavily 
upon Italy in his time, mingles 
in his fine compositions with 
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was easy and comparatively free, in a marvellous 
loped in a transparent atmosphere, which first Canaletto, 
and then Guardi, the painters 
fflggggSS gffS par excellence of the lagoons 

rendered with such infinite 
8 | truth and charm. Tiepolo 

I . £ . ‘ P . ,||,« gave final expression to these 

' \ s pl en< ^ ours< His genius is 

akin to that of Tintoretto, 
v but he has more moderation, 

j|| more elegance; he was the 
painter of a polished aristo- 
- r-er I. cracy, conscious of its 


supe¬ 
riority to the crowd, whose 
religion, modified by Spain, 
the Counter-Reformation, 
and the Jesuits, was a subtle 
(Figs. 306, 307). Tiepolo, 
was the last of the old painters and 


PIG. 30J.—INDUSTRY. 
PAUL VERONESE. 
(Doges’ Palace, Venice.) 



PIG. $06.— ST. JOSEPH AND 
THE IN PANT JESUS. 
TIEPOLO. 

(Academy, Venice.) 
(Photo, by Alinari.) 



PJC. y* 7 .—THE A DON A HON Or THE 
MAGI. 

TIEPOLO. 

(Munich.) 

(Photo, by Hanfitaengl.). 


the first of the modems; nearly all the great decorators 
the nineteenth century were inspired by him. 
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The influence of the Venetian School was immense. In Italy 
it gave birth to various local schools, Verona, Vicenza, and Brescia, 
the last-named memorable as having 
produced the great Moretto (1498- 
1555), who forestalled Tintoretto 
and Veronese in the use of silvery 
tones (Fig. 308). Tintoretto, and 
Jacopo Bassano (1510-1592), one of 
the creators of modern landscape, were 
the first exemplars of Velasquez. 

Titian inspired Rubens and Rey¬ 
nolds ; Tiepolo was imitated by the 
Spaniard, Goya, to whom we may, 
in a measure, ascribe the origin of 
French painting in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. In these, 
her offspring, it may be said that the 
Venetian School still exists, differing 
essentially in this respect from that 
of Florence, which has known but 
one ephemeral and artificial resurrec¬ 
tion in the group of English Pre- 
Raphaelites. We have seen, in our survey of architecture, that the 
palaces of Venice continued to serve as models, whereas the 
severe art of Bramante merely inspired isolated imitations. The 
Renaissance triumphed at Venice, and was widely propagated by 
her. But something was lacking to her that was the glory of 
Florence: gravity of life and depth of thought. 



TIC,. -ST. JUSTIN*. 

MO SETTO. 
(Museum, Vienna.) 
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no. J09.—1MK I.AST SOPTRR. 
MtONAWO UA V 1 KCI. 

(Refectory of &u.ta Maria <lelle Crane, Milan.) 
(From Raphael Morghen’i engraving.) 


XVII 


LEONARDO DA VINCI AND RAPHAEL 
THE MILANESE SCHOOL. THE UMBRIAN SCHOOL. 
AND THE ROMAN SCHOOL 


Leonardo t Genial a Syntheili oj 

S 'orta.—Hh Manuieripli: oj 
Iclurei.—Raphael. Birth and . ... 
Dream. —Raphael Pctuslno. Aul.t 
dadoruiat 0/(he Florentine Period.—.■ 
1 Freieoei.—Madonna) and 


. the Renab.anee.-Hh Blrlh.-Hh Work, for ; Lodooieo 
Idenllfic 


Madonnoi 0/(he Flo 
The Pelican /vcicoei 
of Rephaef. Geniui. 



Appreciation 


All the intellectual curiosity of the Renaissance, its dreams of 
glory and of infinite progress, its enthusiasm for science and for 
beauty, were combined with many other attributes of genius m 
Leonardo. Born at Vinci, between Pisa and Florence, in 1452, 
he died at Amboisc in 1519, having spent his youth in Florence, 
his maturity in Milan, and the last three years of his life in France, 
where he seems to have become too feeble to work. Few artists 
have been more industrious, but few have produced less ; in science 
as in art, he was tormented by a passion for innovation, a desire to 
strike out new paths. In some respects he recalls those alchemists 
of the Middle Ages, who squandered the most brilliant gifts m the 
pursuit of a chimerical ideal. . . , . 

When, in 1483, Leonardo offered his services to Lodovico ll 
Moro. Duke of Milan, in a letter that has been preserved, he 
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recommended himself as an inventor of 
engines of war, a builder of movable 
bridges and chariots, an engineer skilled 
in the science of artillery and sieges. 
At the end of his letter he adds : " Item, 
I will execute sculpture in marble, 
bronze, or terra-cotta ; also in painting 
I can do as much as any other, be he 
who he may." It was evidently as an 
engineer and inventor that he esteemed 
himself most highly. 

His manuscripts, the majority of which 
are preserved in the library of the Institut 
de France, bear witness to his. passion¬ 
ate interest in science, and more par¬ 
ticularly in mechanics. He believed he 

_ had made a practical design for a flying 

leona*i» da vikcl machine. The value of Leonardo’s 
(The Louvre.) scientific work has been successively 

exaggerated and depreciated. His manuscripts contain many notes 
and extracts which merely reproduce the ideas of others, but, on 
the other hand, he certainly foreshadowed many important dis¬ 
coveries, and. more especially in 
geology, he had formed opinions 
far in advance of his times. 

In his capacity as a sculptor, 

Leonardo worked for seventeen 
years at an equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza, the father of 
Lodovico il Moro. The plaster 
model of the horse, without the 
rider, was shown in 1493, and 
destroyed by the archers of 
Louis XII. It is not even cer¬ 
tain that any copies have been 
preserved. No trace remains of 
his other works in sculpture, which 
were not numerous. The beau¬ 
tiful profile head of Scipio in a 
helmet, bequeathed to the Louvre riG - CH,LD W,T “ 

by M. Rattier has been attributed ^ha.do da nxc. 

to him. (The Louvre.) (Ffaoto. by Neurdelo.) 
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«C. 31a.—MOMMA USA G1UCONDA. 
LEONARDO BA VINCI. 

(The Louvre.) 


PIC. 313.—VINCIN AND CHILD. 

8BLTKAPPIO. 

(Poldi Pextoli Collection, Milan.) 


PIC. 315.—VIRGIN AND CIIII.D, 


■VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


nULTRAKPIO. 


(Vierge au Couuin Vert) 


(Nitiooal Gallery.) 


ANDREA SOLARIO. 


(Phoio. by Hanfiucngl.) 


(The Louvre.) 
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The extant paintings by Leo¬ 
nardo comprise four masterpieces 
of the highest rank, three of which 
are in the Louvre: The Last 
Supper, painted in oil on the wall 
of the refectory at Santa Maria 
delle Grazie at Milan (1497), a 
work that is now a wreck, but of 
which some twenty good copies 
exist; the Virgin among the 


Roc^} painted about 1483 ; the 
Virgin with St. Anne, painted 
about 1502, and, finally, the famous 
portrait of Monna Lisa Gioconda, 
executed from 1502 to 1506 (Figs. 
309-312). 

Leonardo’s pictures at Florence 
and in the Vatican, The Adoration 
of the Magi and the St. Jerome, 
are unfinished. Others ascribed to 
him in Paris and elsewhere have been very much repainted, or are 
the works of pupils. Among these disputable works there are, 
however, two of great beauty, the so-called Portrait of Lucrezia 
Crioelli and the John the Baptist, the latter marred by a certain 
affectation. Both are in the 


PIC. 316.—'CARTOON POK A KOI.V 

FAMILY. 

LEONARDO I>A VINCI. 

(Royal Academy, London.) 


P1C. 317.—THP. ADORATION OP TIIB MAGI. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

(Fragment of a Drawing in tbe Louvre.) 
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Verrocchio, his contemporary Botticelli, and the great Florentines 
of the fifteenth century in general, sought to express the fluidity 
of atmosphere, and discarded the 
dry, angular manner of the Primi¬ 
tives. But this did not lead him 
into inaccuracy or flaccidity. With 
him, rigour of drawing and im¬ 
peccable refinement of line were 
completed by the art of veiling 
them under the fusion of model¬ 
ling and chiaroscuro, the manner 
called by the Italians lo sftimalo. 

Precision of outline is, indeed, but 
a first stage, leading to a precision 
subtler and more difficult of attain¬ 
ment, that of planes. By the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the 
Gioconda was accepted in Italy 
as the inimitable masterpiece of 
the art of portraiture, the greatest 
effort of the painter setting himself 
to compete with Nature. It was 
said that Leonardo worked at it for four years, and that to call up 
the sweet and smiling expression on his sitter s face, he caused her 
to be entertained with music and other diversions. It was not until 

modern times that a mysteri¬ 
ous and romantic character 
was attributed to Monna 
Lisa, a sphinx-like gaze, a 
scornful irony, and a hundred 
other things undreamt of by 
Leonardo. 

Leonardo’s type of the 
Madonna,—whence he took 
that he has impressed on the 
Gioconda, for the portraits of 
an artist of genius always show 
the influence of his ideal—is 
akin to the favourite type of 
his master Verrocchio. Leo¬ 
nardo embellished and spiritualised it, eliminated its harshness and 
dryness, and endowed it with that smile which had already taken 
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FIG. 319.—T1IF. UAKKIAGE OF THE VIXGIK. 
tout I* 

(Fresco in the Church of Saroono.) 
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on a touch of affectation in the St. Anne, and was destined to 
become still more exaggerated and insipid in the hands of his imitators. 

The Last Supper at Milan 
shows with what deep atten¬ 
tion to the underlying thought 
Leonardo grouped his figures. 
The subject had been very 
often treated before, but he 
laid down a quasi-definitive 
formula for it. Jesus has just 
said: “ One of you shall 
betray Me," and He bows 
His head, as if to the blast of 
emotion He has evoked. It 
is not only a great work of 
art, but a page of the pro- 
foundest psychology, a study 
of character and feeling, trans¬ 
lated at once by the expressions of the faces, the gestures, and the 
attitudes. 

In addition to these beautiful but half-ruined works, we have 
happily a good many of Leonardo’s drawings, which are to be 
reckoned among the undisputed masterpieces of the Renaissance, 


XIC. 330 .—Tlir NATIVITY. 
LUINI. 

(Fresco in the Church of Saronno.) 
(Photo, by Andenoa.) 
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and would suffice of themselves to I 

make the glory of a great artist. 

Two of these drawings may be . 
mentioned as incomparable: the 
cartoon of the Virgin with St. 

Anne (Fig. 316), in the Royal 
Academy of London, and the 
Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 

317), in the Louvre. 

At Milan a local school existed, 
derived from that of Padua, and 
founded about 1450 by Vincenzo 
Foppa. At the time of Leonardo's 
arrival (1483) it boasted an exquisite 
master, at once Mantcgnesque 

and Umbrian, Ambrogio Borgog- __, 

none (Fig. 324). Leonardo himself Kl0 3a> _ V | RC ,, N and child with 
formed several pupils, or inspired *a>kts. 

several artists of talent, Bcltraffio. (Muwm,"Turin.) 

Solario, Cesare da Sesto, Gaudenzto (Photo, by Anderson.) 

Ferrari (Figs. 313-315, 318). but 

also a large proportion of clumsy and mediocre imitators. I he most 
popular of these disciples was and is Lu.ni.who may 1*^.dto 
have translated the ideal of Leonardo into simple terms, a process 



PIC. 394.—VIXCIN AND CHILD. 
A. BORGOGNONK. 
(National Gallery-, London.) 
(Photo, by Hanfstaengl.) 



r —-i .V?. 


PIG. 395—'TUB VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH SAINT* 

AND ANGELS. 

PSROGINO. 

(The Louvre.) (Photo. by Neurdeio.) 
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rpnuciKO. 

(Pitli Palace, Florence.) 


MCftVGINO. 

(Muieum, Bologna.) (Photo, by Aliuari.) 



ric 338.—MAdV UUIULbE. 
TIMOTEO »m. 
Muieum, Ilolojna.) 


no. 33>—VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH DONOR. 
PtNTORICCHIO. 

(Cathedral of San Severino.) (Photo, by Alin.uL) 
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he carried out not altogether without vulgarity, for his elegance is 
superficial, his drawing uncertain, and his power of invention limited. 
His most characteristic trait 
is a certain honeyed softness 
that delights the multitude ; 
but he rose to great heights 
in his frescoes in the Church 
of Saronno, where he appears 
as the Filippino Lippi of the 
Milanese School (Figs. 319, 

320). Leonardo’s influence is 
also very apparent in the work 
of theVerceileseSodoma. who 
worked at Siena (d. 1549), an 
artist who, though unequal and 
mannered, sometimes recalls 
both Leonardo and Raphael mnonicoiia 

(Figs. 321-323). Finally, (National Gallery, London.) 

Leonardo is the artist whom 

the Northern painters of the first half of the sixteenth century imitated 
more than any other Italian ; many of the reputed Leonardos of our 
museums are nothing but Flemish pasticci. 

The life of Raphael Santi (or Sanzio) is a complete contrast to 
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that of Leonardo. If the 
latter, in the course of his 
long life, produced so 
little, Raphael, who died 
at the age of 37, left an 
immense artistic legacy 
behind him, which has 
come down to us almost 
in its entirety. 

To understand this pas¬ 
sionately acclaimed artist, 
we must first get a clear 
idea of the origin of his 
talent; for no painter was 
more open to influences, 
or even more prone to 
imitate. The truth about 
the formation of Raphael's 
genius was discovered by 
Morelli about I860 ; it is 
the more necessary to insist upon it, because it has not yet become 
an accepted fact in the teaching or art history. 

We will first take a rapid survey of Raphael's more remote 
precursors. The Umbrian School, 
the offspring of the Sienese School, 
revealed itself towards the close 
of the fourteenth century in Gen¬ 
tile da Fabriano’s (1360-1428). 

Adoration of the Magi, in all 
the freshness of its youthful visions, 
its gay tints, and amusing narra¬ 
tive. At Venice, Gentile col¬ 
laborated with his friend, the 
Veronese Pisanello, the engraver 
of admirable medals, a draughts¬ 
man of genius, and, further, the 
first Italian who observed ani¬ 
mals, and rendered their attitudes 
and action faithfully. When 
Roger Van dcr Weyden visited 
Italy about 1450, he expressed 

hu admiration for the works of (Church of S. Giovanni in Monte, Bologna.) 
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HU. JJS.—TIIK ADORATION OK THE IN KANT 
JESUS. 

PKANCIA. 

(Museum, Uologna.) 


KIO. 336.—TI 1 K KKTOUUMICKr. 
PXAXCIA. 

(Museum, Turin.) 
(Photo. by Anderson.) 


Pisanello and Gentile; the great artist from the North recognised 
in them talents akin to his own. It is indeed probable that both 
Pisanello and Gentile, but 
more especially the former, 
were familiar with the master¬ 
pieces of the Flemish School, 
and were influenced by them. 

Verona was in constant com¬ 
munication with the Court of 
Burgundy, and as early as 
the year 1400 Philip the 
Bold bought Italian medals. 

The precursors of the Van 
Eycks, and doubtless Hubert 
Van Eyck himself, learned 
much from Italy, though it is 
not easy to say on which side 

r 1 A1 .1 I EIC. 337.—THE KNIlllITS DREAM. 

of the Alps the loans were Raphael. 

most numerous and most im- (National Gallery.) (Photo, by HanfeMocL) 

portant. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century the Umbrian towns, 
notably Perugia, developed a school of painting very unlike that of 
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FIG. 33$.—rill! MADONNA 11 DHL OMAN 

HUCA." 

RAPHAEL. 

(Pilii Palace, Florence.) 



FIG. 34a—THE MADONNA DELLA CASA 

mm. 

RAPHAEL. 

(Pinaeothek, Munich.) 

(Photo, by Hanftuengl.) 


Florence. Taking up. as it were, the tradition of the Sienese, they 

opposed a soft and dulcet suavity 
to the austere elegance of the 
Florentines. They are fascinating 
masters, full of freshness and poetry, 
but with something childish and 
limited in their art. If the Flor¬ 
entines are over intellectual, they 
are often puerile. The two great 
Umbrian masters were Vannucci, 
called Perugino. born in 1446, and 
Betti, called Pintoricchio, bom in 
1454. Perugino had an instinct 
for large, airy compositions, and 
golden, transparent colour, an ex- 
auisite sense of reverie and ecstasy 
(Figs. 325-327). Such qualities 

may be admired to the full in the 
beautiful triptych of the National 
Gallery and the delicate londo in 
the Louvre. But he could not re¬ 
present movement, and when he 
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attempts to set his figures in 
motion, they skip rather than 
walk. Pintoricchio, for a time 
the foreman of Perugino’s studio, 
had certain gifts which were 
denied his master (Figs. 329, 

330) ; but he drew worse, and 
thought even less; his large 
compositions, such as the series 
in the Libreria at Siena and the 
frescoes of the Borgia Rooms in 
the Vatican, ore decorative and 
seductive, though not powerfully 
conceived. But he is a very 
interesting figure in the history 
of art, for it was he who created, 
or at least developed, the ex¬ 
quisite type of the Umbrian 
Madonna, transmitting the ideal 
to Raphael. 

A malady of taste common 
among novices in connoisseurship 


FIG. 341.—"LA belle jakdiki&kic.' 
RAPHAEL. 

(The Louvre.) 


.—THE " MA DOSHA U! POUCH O. 
RAPHAEL. 

(Museum of the V*iic»n.) 


(•HE " MADOHNA DEL PRATO.' 

RAPHAEL. 

(Museum, Vienna.) 
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Via 344.—TIIR MADONNA Ul SAN SIS1U. 
iVitnin and Child with St Barbara and 
Pope Sixlus II.) 

RAPHAKI~ 

(Dresden Gallery.) 



Via US—' Till! MAIIUNNA WITH TIIK 
* visit 


RAI'IIAKI. AND CIULIO ROMANO. 

(l’rado Museum, Madrid.) 
(Photo, by Mauri, Joyanl & Co.) 


leads them to prefer Perugino and Pintoricchio to Raphael, and 
even to all other Italian painters. The remedy is a simple one : go 
to Perugia. The patient will return disillusioned and cured. 

We have seen that the Venetian School had thrown out in¬ 
numerable off-shoots in the 
north of Italy. One of its 
colonics, which developed first 
at Ferrara, and spread to 
Bologna, produced some dis¬ 
tinguished masters, such as 
Cosimo Tura (Fig. 331). 
Ercole Robcrti (Fig. 332), 
Francesco del Cossa (Fig. 

333) , and Lorenzo Costa (Fig. 

334) . the collaborator of the 

S oldsmith - painter, Francia 

b. 1450), who came very 
near to being a genius. In 
style he was halfway between 
Giovanni Bellini and Raphael. 
His pupil and foreman, about 1490, was one Timoteo Viti 
(Fig. 328). 



VIC. 34t>.—LA Disnn-A, OR TRIUMPH OV THU 
CHURCH. 

KAPHAV1. 

(Fr-jeo in the Vatican.) 
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Born at Urbino in 1483, Raphael was eleven years old when he 
lost his father, Giovanni Santi, a mediocre painter to whom he owed 
nothing, not even the first 
principles of his art. Soon 
after this (1495), Timoteo 
Viti quitted Francia's studio 
to set up for himself at 
Urbino. He was Raphael's 
first master, and grounded 
him in the manner of Francia. 

It was from him that Raphael 
acquired a certain predilec¬ 
tion for round and opulent 
forms, which is in itself the 
negation of the ascetic ideal. 

About 1499, at the age of 
sixteen, Raphael painted the 
charming little picture in the National Gallery, the Vision of a 
Knight (Fig. 337). Nothing in this work recalls Perugino, as 
whose pupil and successor Raphael has so long passed. 

The following year (1500), Raphael entered Perugino’s work¬ 
shop at Perugia, not as his pupil but as assistant. The master, then 
overwhelmed with work, was at Florence; Pintoricchio was the 
foreman of the studio. Raphael, whose nature was peculiarly im¬ 
pressionable. drew his inspiration for some four years from Pinto¬ 
ricchio and Perugino ; there 
arc pictures by him painted 
at this period, the cartoons 
and studies for which are 
by one or the other of his 
Umbrian masters. Thus his 
first synthetic manner was 
evolved, by a blending of the 
styles of Francia and Peru¬ 
gino. He is, however, more 
akin to the former than to 
the latter in the masterpiece 
of his youth, the Sposalizio 
or Marriage of the Virgin, 
at Milan (1504) (Fig. 338). 

It was long supposed that this picture was almost an exact copy of a 
large composition attributed to Perugino in the Museum of Caen. 
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Kto. 347.-'rilK sellout. OK ATIIK.NN. 
KAMIAKL. 
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But Mr. Berenson found the Caen Sposalizio to be no Perugino 
at all, but a feeble Umbrian imitation, probably by Lo Spagna. 

of Raphael’s Sposalizio. 

From 1504 to 1508 
Raphael was at Florence, 
already famous, and advanc¬ 
ing from one success to 
another. This was the period 
of the beautiful Madonnas, 
for which the civilised world 
has eagerly competed for 
some four centuries, the 
Munich Madonna, the so- 
callcd Madonna del Gran 
n,C* T.l'TOrL., Duca ^ ^ pj^ 

(Fresco in the Vatic-in.) the Belle Jardiniere of the 

Louvre, the Madonna del 
Prato at Vienna (Figs. 339-342). At Florence, Raphael began 
to imitate Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Fra Bartolommeo, 
a languid draughtsman, but a remarkable composer and colourist. 

One reason of the unparalleled ._ 

popularity of Raphael was that 
faculty for adaptation and intelli¬ 
gent imitation which made his art 
the sum and quintessence of all 
that was most fascinating in Italian 
genius. 

Summoned to Rome in 1508, 

Raphael became successively the 
favourite painter of Julius II. 

(d. 1513) and of Leo X. Honours 
were showered upon him, and he 
was overwhelmed with commis¬ 
sions. He had not only a numer¬ 
ous school, but a veritable court. 

From this time forward, it was his 

almost invariable practice to furnish-I 

only the cartoons for pictures, 3S*-"« toeem o* nm vaticak. 
leaving the execution of them to (Deco^cdnndc^hedirec.ionof 
his pupils, and re-touching them 

before sending them home to his clients. The most active and 
gifted of his pupils. Giulio Romano, painted carnations with a 
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peculiar brick-red tone, which 

•ppnn m the miwum i MfMtvt -y.-y V 

R ■ i- ; ■ '.::■••>■ v-’. 

'>■• \'<f-’'i;?-&- '&/. ^■'vj 

’-s . *• 

-.jff ^ ■>- :’k' 

MC(B tr''* . 

R • R ■•-■• Ea£K ^ ^»,Cj 

i'fM i ri-<‘«-' •■• the HWk . 

\ ■.’ .n (.V -Sr.- MsH fiS 

•-. , - .i • <■ ■ i KiV, • .• i !• *■ f, • ‘.-f&f-S- [':. , 

-T- ;.ij 

vast historical, allegorical, and re- - 

ligious compositions, such as the ,,,a JUUUS "• 

Dispute of the Sacrament (more Raphael 

exactly described as The Triumph 
of the Church), The School of ^ 

Athens, Parnassus, Heliodorus driven from the Temple, Pope 
Leo Checking the Advance of Allila, L’lncendio del Borgo (Figs. 
346-349). The Loggic are decorated with a series of frescoes com- 

__monly known as Raphael’s Bible, 

Pr,T:; . representing scenes in sacred his- 

tory, and a profusion of ingenious 

.jj Roman [Minting* (Fig. 350) In 
r W v T&B ■'): j spite of these labours, which might 

j. / .*3 have filled a whole life-time, 

4||9 Raphael found time to paint ad- 
i mirable portraits (Figs. 351, 352), 

. j and. aided bv h:» pup. ». to 

plete ^ orgc P'' clures suc *' as t * lc 
Madonna di San Si.-to ai Dresden, 
[','CH 'Sif . the Madonna di h'oligno in the 

[.'■ v'-''-.\£‘ fp-fx ^ Vatican, and the He!:/ hamiii/ <■/ 

- V ''¥fj 

began, but left unfinished, one of 
pic. 35».—portrait o» Balthazar his most grandiose works, the 
C wii»kl*’ Transfiguration, which was com- 

(The Loune.) (Photo, by Neurdein.) pleted after his death by Giulig 
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Romano (Fig. 353). In addition to 
all this, Raphael had been appointed 
architect of St. Peter’s after the death 
of Bramante, and inspector of the 
antiquities and monuments of Rome. 
If we further accept the statement 
that he led a life of pleasure, and was 
the assiduous worshipper of a lady of 
whom he has left a fine portrait, the 
Donna Vclala in the Pitti Palace, wc 
can only wonder that for twelve years 
of untiring productiveness he was able 
to withstand so many causes of nervous 
fatigue, especially as he seems from 
his portraits to have been by nature 
frail and delicate, almost effeminate. 
An anthropologist, examining a cast 
of his skull, supposed it to be that of a 
woman. His art, with its predominance 
of sweetness over strength, and its sus¬ 
ceptibility to novel influences, has indeed a certain feminine and recep¬ 
tive character. The darling of the Papacy and of the Church, the 
object of a worship from which there was hardly any dissent down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. Raphael is now beginning 
to expiate his glory, and his 
imprudence in relying too 
much on the help of his 
assistants. As is always the 
case in such matters, the 
reaction has gone too far. 

Raphael, in the Slanzc and 
the Loggia, shows himself 
the greatest illustrator that 
ever lived; pagan and 
Christian antiquity alike fur¬ 
nished him with immortal 
images which realised the 
ideal of the Renaissance, and 
have been graven in the minds 
of men for four centuries. His 

type of the Virgin, half r,c - **toubuhht. 

Christian, half pagan, neither (BarghcJaX^ Rome.) 




KIC. 353.—TI(K TRANSFIGURATION. 
HAMIAKI. AND GIUUO ROMANO. 
(Museum of the Vatican.) 
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too ethereal nor too sensual, has won all hearts, and still retains 
its sovereignty. It seems as if the momentary fusion of two hostile 
worlds, Paganism and Christianity, had been brought about by the 
genius of Raphael ; if others were the flowers of the Renaissance, 
he was its perfect fruit. 

To admit the faults of a genius is not to discredit him. Raphael, 
the marvellous creator of images, was a mediocre colourist (save in 
a few portraits such as the Balthazar Castiglionc in the Louvre) ; 
and, though Ingres would never have allowed this, his drawing 
was often commonplace and nerveless. There is no picture by him 
in which an impartial critic may not find loose, inaccurate, and 
inexpressive contours. The work in which he attempted to compete 
with Michelangelo, the Entombment, in the Borghese Gallery in 
Rome, has all the frigidity of a seventeenth century “ academy.” 
Not without reason has the decadence of art been dated from the 
apogee of Raphael’s glory. 

The worship of Raphael, “ the divine painter," has had its day. 
His works must now be analysed and judged one by one, not as 
those of a god in the form of a painter, but as the creations of an 
artist of great genius, fallible like the rest of mankind, and deified 
by irresponsible enthusiasm. All that is truly great in his art can 
but gain by being studied critically, not in the spirit of depre¬ 
ciation. but, on the other hand, without a blind determination to 
admire at any price. 
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Ftorenzo dt Lorenzo, Straiburg. 1904; Mra. Graham. Fiortnzo di Lorenzo. Rome. 1904: 
O. Okkanen. Melozzo, Hcliingfcn. 1911; R Schneider, L'Ombrie. Pari*. 1905: Abbe 
Brouitolle. La jeunesse de Peruglnet les Orlglres di I'Ecole ombrlenne. Pari*. 1901 : E. Stein- 
mann. Pinturtexhio. Bielefeld. 1898: C. Ricci. Pinloricchio. London, 1902; A. Schmanow. 
Raphael und Plnluricchio in Siena, Berlin. 1903; F. Ehrle and E. Stevenson, Gli afreschl del 
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Plntarleehlo n elf Appartamento Borgia . Rome. 1897 (cf. Repertorium, 1897, p. 318) 

A. Schmariow, Clocannt Sanll. Berlin. 1887. •.. 

A. Roicnberg and Crooau, Rated. Stuttgart, 1908 Crewoduclioni of all hu picture.) 
A. Springer. Raffad and Michelangelo. 2nd ed. Leipiig. 1895; E. MuoU. Rophatf. new ed 


faru, 1900; Engiith odi 

(wrongly attributed lo Raphael). 
U Spoialirlo da Made dc Caen ; 


ed.. 

1882: Julia Cartwright. Raphael. London. 1893 
1896; Crowe and Cavaleaielle. Rafaello, new ed.. 
Iiche Sludien flier dai centrlar.luhe Slrluenhiteh 


Krltliche Sludien flier dai centrlar.luhe Slrluenhitc 
in. 1902 Cel Repertorium, 1902. p. 130); B. Befentoo, 

„_ ...... . tile del Beaux-Art,. 1896. ii. p. 273): The Studu and 

Crllidim of llallan Art. vol. ii.. London.l902; G. Grooau, Au, Raphaels florentiner Totcn. 
Berlin, 1903; H. Dolimavr, Raffad, WerkMtte (Jahrkuc, at the Vienna Muieutm, 1893; 
d. Repertorium, 1896. p. >6 S)-.Giullo Romano and dai klauhehe Alterlum, Vienna. 1902; 
Lafoeitre and RiehtenW-r. Rome. Pari., 1903 (detailed tf udy of the (rewoe. of Raphael in 
the Vatican): J. Klicrko, Rome and the Renal,tanee. the Pontificate of Jullu, II.. London. 
1903 (Engt'in illu.trated transition .; Melorro da 1-orli. Michelangelo). 

On the feminine character of Raphael*, ahull, .en Bonner JahihOeher, vol. 


Izxiii., p. 181 



XVIII 

MICHELANGELO AND CORREGGIO 


Tie Development of the Florentine School after Leonardo.—Fra Bartolommeo. Andrea del 
Sarto, and Michelangelo.—Pontormo and Bronitno.—Thc Eilinctlon of the Florentine 
School hastened by Michelangelo.—The Titanic Nature of Michelangelo's Genius.- His 
Early Masterpieces of Sculpture.—Tk Celling of the Slstlne Chapel-The Unfinished 
Tomb of Julias II.—The Medict Chapel, Florence.—the Fresco o/The L»H Judgment. In 
the Slstlne Chapel.—Pictures by Michelangelo.—Sehastiano del Ptombo. Danlele da 


the Slstlne Chapel.—Pictures by Michelangelo.—Sehastiano del Plombo, Danlele da 
Valletta. lsencenato Cellini. Giovanni da Bologna.—Correggio.—His Decoration of the 
Cupola of Parma Cathedral.—His Type of the virgin.—His Art the Expression of the 
Counter-Reformation. 



The genius of Leonardo summed up and dominated the second 
period of the Florentine Renaissance, inaugurated by Masaccio’s 
frescoes in the Carmine. But Leonardo’s pupils and imitators were 

all Milanese. At Florence the_ 

development of the school pro- '--^-», 

cccded on independent lines. In ^T ’r' " I 

the sixteenth century it could boast *\ /C M 

three other great names, Fra jflr "T~H 

Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, 

and Filippino Lippi, painting had J 

to make^a certain^ progress in its 

The somewhat crude methods o: K. ' laa 

wr APJi&TH H 

seded by the use of warm, brilliant ■/ 
tones, brought into harmony by 

chiaroscuro, and that of delicate i mim mni.'ilF 3 

tints, on a golden or silvery base, 
in which Venice and Brescia ex¬ 
celled. Leonardo had set the 
example in the employment of 
chiaroscuro, though he aimed at fusion rather than at brilliance of 
colour. The first Florentine who competed with the Venetians 
in this domain, though he did not equal them, was Baccio della 
Porta, the friend of Savonarola, who became a Dominican monk 
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FIG. 35J.—MADONNA WITH SAINTS AND 
ANGELS. 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO. 
(Cathedral, Lucca.) 
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»u;. JJ&—THK VIKGIK AITKAKINl, TO OT. DKKNAkli. 

F HA l< AUTO LOU H KO. 

(Academy, Florence.) 


master of the first rank if he 
unfortunately, the faces of his 
lack both originality and charm 
(Figs. 355,356). 

His pupil, Andrea del Sarto 
(1486-1531), was a yet more 
skilful colourist, the Florentine 
who approached most nearly to 
Giorgione. He was influenced 
by Leonardo, from whom he 
borrowed his sfumalo, and later 
by Michelangelo, often an un¬ 
healthy source of inspiration, who 
gave him a taste for heavy drap¬ 
eries. Andrea, though a common¬ 
place thinker, was a fascinating 
painter. Like Fra Bartolommeo, 
he composed skilfully, and he 
excelled his compatriot in giving 
movement to his figures, bathing 
them in a soft and luminous 
atmosphere, and suggesting ten- 


under the style of Fra 
Bartolommeo, after 
Savonarola had ex¬ 
piated his reforming 
zeal at the stake in 
1498. 

Fra Bartolommeo 
(1475-1517) had an¬ 
other merit, the instinct 
for rhythmic composi¬ 
tion, scientifically bal¬ 
anced and pyramidally 
arranged. By virtue of 
this quality and of his 
gifts as a colourist he 
exercised a very happy 
- influence on the youlh- 

BKKNAKIi* fu | Ra[)hac , from , he 

year 1504 onwards. 
He would have been a 
had been able to create types; 
personages are inexpressive, and 



FIG. 357-—'THE Uirril OF TIIK VIKtilX. 
AMDIUIA DSL SAKTO. 

(S. Annuiuiaia, Florence.) 
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derncss without affectation. He had, further, the rare gift of 
narrative, and his great mural paintings at Florence, such as the 
Birth of the Virgin in the 
Convent of the Annunziata, 
add to theii other fine quali¬ 
ties that of being delightful 
illustrations. His fresco of 
the Last Supper, at San Salvi, 
near Florence, is admirable, 
even if we come to it after 
seeing Leonardo’s great work 
(Figs. 357-360). These fres¬ 
coes of Andrea’s, which must 
be studied in Tuscany, arc ol ANUR ea nut. *a«o. 

the greatest importance his- & sdvi, near Fio.cn*.> 

torically, for if we compare 

them with similar works of the fifteenth century—Andrea del 
Castagno’s Last Supper, for instance—we realise what progress had 
been made by art towards the goal of complete emancipation. Not 
only has all Gothic rigidity disappeared, but sentiment has Under- 


PIC. -J50.—CUARITV. HU j6o.—THE MADONNA MKLLK AKI1E. 

ANDRKA DEL SARTO. ANDREA DEL SAKTO. 

(The I-cuvre.) (Photo, by Ncimldn.) (Pitti Palace, Florence.) 

gone a complete change ; harshness has given place to sweetness, 
asceticism to a playful and smiling humour. Finally, Andrea was 
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StlCHSLANGKtO. 

(St. Peter’s, Rome.) 

(Photft by Anderson.) 

one of the rare artists who created a novel and enduring type of 
Virgin, with large, liquid, dark eyes, an exquisite mingling of pride 
and simplicity. One of the most beautiful examples of the type is 

the Madonna dcllc Arpic at 

Florence (1517) where the Vir¬ 
gin is enthroned on a pedestal 
decorated with figures of harpies 
(Fig. 360). 

The Florentine School pro¬ 
duced a few more good artists, 

such as Pontormo (1494-1557), 
and Bronzino (1502-1572), who 
painted excellent portraits (Fig. 
361) and mannered religious com¬ 
positions. Broadly speaking, how¬ 
ever. it ceased to exist before the 
end of the sixteenth century. 
This sudden extinction was not 
due to political revolutions, but 

no. 363-KEAO OF THZ DAVID. ft. superiority of 

w:ciielanc*u>. Michelangelo. I hough a Flor- 

(Academy, Florence.) entine, he worked in Rome, 
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made it the centre of Italian art, 
and, in his life-time, founded a 
school which his violent person¬ 
ality governed like a new ideal. 

Venice alone, where Titian out¬ 
lived Michelangelo, preserved a 
local tradition ; everywhere else, 

Michelangelo held undisputed 
sway. Florentine art, uprooted 
and Romanised, died like a luxu¬ 
riant plant that has flowered too 
freely, and grown too tall. 

Michelangelo was born near 
Florence in 1475, the same year 
as Fra Bartolommeo. He died 
in 1564, forty-four years after 
Raphael, and eighteen years after 
Raphael’s most active disciple, 

Giulio Romano. 

Poet, architect, sculptor, and 
painter, Michelangelo Buonarroti 
felt himself, and claimed to be, 
exclusively a sculptor. At Rome, 
after 1508, when he was painting 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
he signed his letters ostentatiously : Michelangelo, Sculptor. And, 
indeed, the genius he applied to painting was a purely sculptural 

and plastic one. To chiaro¬ 
scuro, landscape, and local 
colour he was indifferent. 
One thing absorbed all his 
interest, man ; not man in 
the variety and mutability of 
actual life, but man as he con¬ 
ceived him, a sombre giant 
with eloquent gestures, brusque 
and vehement attitudes, and 
a formidable tension of the 
muscles, which touches the 
limits of possibility, even when 
it docs not overstep them. 
Michelangelo plays with the 


KIG. 3fi«.— rilACMK.fT or CEILING 1* THK 
SISTINE CHAPEL, SOME. 
MICHELANGELO. 
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human body as on an instrument, from 
which he continuously draws the most 
piercing, strident, and sonorous sounds. 
On that summit which others only 
reach occasionally, as if by accident, 
he maintained himself habitually with¬ 
out apparent fatigue ; the exceptional 
became his normal standard. Those 
who imitated him without possessing 
his temperament fell into mannerism, 
that is to say, the affectation of an 
emotion they did not feci. This was 
why the stormy Titanism of Michel¬ 
angelo was more pernicious to art than 
the dawning Academicism of Raphael. 

Michelangelo lived eighty-eight 
years; he did not begin his artistic career 
with the colossal fervour of his later 
life. The pupil of Ghirlandajo and of 
a sculptor formed in the school of Donatello, he was strongly 
influenced by the vigorous works of Jacopo della Quercia (Fig. 273), 
and also, in his Florentine period, by the antique marbles of the 
Medici collections. The story of his 
Cupid, the statue he buried to make it 
pass for a Roman antique, is well known ; 
the work was acclaimed with all the more 
fervour because its admirers thought it 
was fifteen centuries old. But Michel¬ 
angelo's genius had nothing in common 
with antique art save the predilection for 
general types. Serenity was unknown to 
him, and all tradition was intolerable to 
him. This is apparent even in his early 
masterpieces (Figs. 362, 363) : the Field, 
in St. Peter's, Rome (1498), the Virgin 
and Child, at Bruges (1501), and the 
David, at Florence (1504). The David, 
a masterpiece of anatomy, seems to some 
critics to offend against taste, but the two 
Madonnas are admirable, and reveal a 
great genius already mature. Michel¬ 
angelo boldly placed the naked body of 
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Jesus on the knees of a draped Madonna, win¬ 
ning a very striking effect from this contrast. The 
Virgin suffers in silence; she is too proud and 
too majestic for tears. The conception of the 
Bruges group is no less bold. The Child is not 
on his mother's lap. This was the traditional 
attitude, and Michelangelo accordingly rejected 
it. He stands between her knees, a sturdy, 
thoughtful boy. She, too, is robust and thought¬ 
ful, displaying neither emotion nor tenderness, 
but vibrating with restrained vitality. The 
fingers of her right hand, which hold a book, 
seem to quiver. All the genius of Michelangelo 
is already present in these works, for those who 
look at them with knowledge and sympathy. 

Pope Julius II.. the most energetic of the r, °- 
successors of St. Peter, was worthy to under- <11 PenMcroto.) 
stand and admire such a man. In 1508 he <M $or!:nM i**’ 
commissioned him to decorate the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. The vast work, carried out by 
Michelangelo in four years, is unrivalled and even unapproached in 
the history of painting. These scenes from the Old Testament, 
these Prophets, Sibyls, and nude ephebi, resemble nothing the 
world had ever seen (Figs. 364-366). These colossal, statuesque 
figures, resplendent with muscular strength and athletic effort, in 

attitudes disconcertingly bold 
and novel, are the representa¬ 
tives of a race at once human 
and superhuman, in which 
Michelangelo realised his 
vision of wild energy and 
grandeur. 

Entrusted with the execu¬ 
tion of the tombs of Julius II., 
and of the Medici at Flor¬ 
ence, Michelangelo carried 
the truculent visions of the 
Sistine Chapel into his chosen 
domain of sculpture. The 
tomb of Julius was never 
finished; the Moses sculp¬ 
tured for it, and now in the 
P 



no. 369.—DAWN. 
MICHELANGELO. 


(Medici Cm pc!, Florence.) 
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MICHELANGELO. 


(Fragment from the Fresco of the Lait Judgmtnt.) 
(Siitme Chapel. Rome.) 


Church of San Pietro in Vincoli in Rome, is an extraordinary 
creation, full of " repressed movement ” 1 and vibrating with wrath 

and passion, the 
sublimity of which 
affects one like some 
great natural spec¬ 
tacle (Fig. 365). 
Two of the Slaves 
designed for the 
tomb are among 
the most precious 
possessions of the 
Louvre ; they arc 
standing figures, but 

PIG. 3TO.— ANGELS BEARING CHRIST’S COLUMN. bent, tWIStcd, and 

miciielancelo. oblique, marking the 

(Fngmeot from the Fresco of the La,, Judean,.) f jj 

(Sittme Chapel. Rome.) . ... 

against primitive 

art, in which the law of frontality prevailed (Fig. 367). The 
Medici Chapel at Florence was also left unfinished. Michelangelo 
completed only the two niches, where the seated statues of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de' Medici (Fig. 368) dominate two groups of figures 
reclining on the sarcophagi, 

Eocning and Dawn, Day 
and Night. The seated 
princes are not portraits, but 
personifications of melancholy 
power; they are like two 
Prophets descended from the 
Sistine ceiling, and like them 
are robust, sombre, and con¬ 
templative (Fig. 366). A 
still higher degree of strength, 
a strength which finds expres¬ 
sion in impatient contortions, 
characterises the four reclin¬ 
ing figures, whose audacious 


PIG. 371.—HOLY FAMILY. 
MICHELANGELO. 
(Uffiii, Florence.) 


attitudes and violent play of 
muscle evoke both admiration 
and stupefaction (Fig. 369). 



A very apt terra aied by H. Wollflin, The Art of the Italian Rcnaluance, Heinemann. 
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FIG. 37a.—GROUP K SCOWS AS 
CLIMBERS.” 


'THU 


On his return to Rome, Michel¬ 
angelo, at the request of Pope 
Paul III., began, in 1535, to paint 
the Last Judgment on the end 
wall of the Sistine Chapel (Fig. 

370). This colossal fresco, on 
which he worked for seven years, 
is a mistake as a whole, but it is 
the most complete expression of 
his genius. In it he exhausted all 
the possibilities of movement and 
of line, creating a sinister world of 
exasperated giants, some victorious, 
others vanquished, all nal:cd and 
muscular as athletes. Christian sen¬ 
timent is conspicuously absent from 
this conception, which is like the 
nightmare of Some fevered Titan. ( Fro m Marc Antonio RatmondPs Engraving 

What trace of Christianity is to be a F TdS/’Sff' i<hel ‘ 

seen in the avenging Christ with 

his herculean frame, and the terrified Virgin who cowers beside her 

Son ? The sublimity of the Last 
Judgment verges on insanity; neither 
/Eschylus, nor Dante, nor Victor 
Hugo ever carried the audacity of 
substituting personal vision for a given 
argument to such lengths as this. 

There are very few pictures by 
Michelangelo (Fig. 371), and the most 
famous of his cartoons, executed for 
the city of Florence in 1505, has 
perished. Fortunately, Marc Antonio, 
the engraver, the friend of Raphael, 
engraved a fragment of it, represent¬ 
ing Florentine soldiers surprised by 
the Pisans while bathing (Fig. 372). 
Antique art has given us nothing 
superior to these naked bodies in 
their athletic vigour, and the ele¬ 
gance that sets off their strength. 
If this engraving were all we had 
by which to judge Michelangelo, 
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FIG. 373.—TMS DESCENT FROM THE 
CROSS. 

Daniels da volterra. 
(Church of S. Trinith dei Monti, 
Rome.) 

(Photo, by Anderson, Rome.) 
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we should recognise the giant in it, as we know the lion by 
his paw. . 

The Venetian. Sebastiano del Piombo, owed the epic grandeur 
of his Resurrection of Lazarus in the National Gallery to Michel¬ 
angelo's collaboration (Fig. 298). One of Michelangelo's pupils, 
Daniele da Voltcrra, imitating his master, achieved the sublime in 
the great Crucifixion of the Church of the Trinita, at Rome (Fig. 
373). A sculptor of the same school, Benvenuto Cellini (1500- 
1572), who was also a goldsmith and chaser of metal, and an 



K 1 C. 374 -—I'BRSBUS. 
nnwr.si.-ro ckluni. 
(Loggia dci Lanii, Ftorcnce.) 


KIU 375.—MKKCURY TAKING MK.I 
GIOVANNI HA IIOI-OGNA. 
(Bargctlo, Florence.) 


adventurer and charlatan to boot, rose to great heights in his 
Victorious Perseus (Fig. 374) at Florence, inspired both by Dona¬ 
tello and Michelangelo. Giovanni da Bologna (Boulogne in France, 
and not Bologna), a French sculptor, settled in Italy, was the 
author of an admirable Mercury taking Flight, in which both 
Michelangelo and the classic sculptors are imitated (Fig. 375). But, 
with very few exceptions, the crowd that made up the other 
disciples of the master did nothing but imitate his gestures, dislocate 
colossal figures for no apparent reason, and, “ running amok " in cold 
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nu 376.— PRAGMIMT or tiik VIRGIN AND CHILD 
WITH ST. J1IU0ME. 

COKKBCOIU 
(Parian Gallery.) 


blood, overstep the narrow 
boundary that separates the 
sublime from the ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Younger by some twenty 
years than Michelangelo, 
whom he nevertheless pre¬ 
deceased by thirty years, a 
Parmesan painter, Antonio 
Allegri, called Correggio, ex¬ 
ercised almost as great an 
influence over the Italian art 
of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. He seems 
to have been formed in the 
School of Ferrara, and to 
have been the pupil of the 
painter, Bianchi, of whom there is a beautiful example in the Louvre. 
He was of a gentle, sensuous temperament, equally attracted by the 
romantic myths of paganism and the pious legends of Christianity. 

He treated both in the same spirit, and 
with the same delight in flickering and 
caressing light, mellow, vaporous forms, 
and the languorous softness of chiaro¬ 
scuro. Leonardo inspired him first, 
then Michelangelo. From the latter he 
took his taste for aerial movement, 
for figures hovering in mid-air, soaring 
overhead, riding on clouds, dumb¬ 
founding the spectator by foreshorten- 
ings that seem incredible and are 
perfectly true to nature. These audaci¬ 
ties of draughtsmanship were a strange 
innovation in religious painting, but 
one to which Italian taste speedily 
reconciled itself. To this sentimental 
Michelangelo, who was a painter to 
his finger-tips, and had none of the 
sculptor's severity, we owe one of 
the great achievements of art, the 
decorations of the dome of Parma Cathedral, where the Virgin 
ascends in the midst of saints borne up heavenwards like herself; 
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PIG. 377.—VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH 
ST. CHOUCK. 

CORREGGIO. 

(Dresden Gallery.) 
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a tumult of legs and fluttering draperies dominated by ecstatic head* 
in perspective. 

Of the pictures which shed lustre on his brief career, the most 
characteristic are those at Parma and Dresden (Figs. 376, 377), in 
which there is a good deal of Franciaandof Michelangelo, but above 
all, of Correggio, that is to say, of a soul enthralled by beauty, light, 
and joy, and carrying its worship for loveliness to the very verge of 
effeminacy. His two pictures in the Louvre, one essentially profane, 
the Jupiter and Antiopc, the other full of tender sentiment, if not of 
religious feeling, the Marriage of St. Catherine (Pig. 378), give an 

__ almost perfect idea of his 

genius; the same may be said 
of the two analogous works 
in the National Gallery, the 
Mercury instructing Cupid, 
and the delightful little Ma¬ 
donna della Cesta. He created 
a type of Virgin of exquisite 
but superficial charm, the in¬ 
fluence of which was the 
more far-reaching in that, on 
the morrow of the Reforma¬ 
tion, it harmonised with the 
new departure of Catholicism. 

The Catholic Renaissance, 
provoked by the schism of 
Luther towards 1540, had 
nothing in common with the 
triumphant and dogmatic re¬ 
ligion of the Middle Ages. 
The task in hand was not to govern minds, but to win hearts. 
The shrewd and energetic Popes who saved Catholicism from ruin, 
and helped it to regain the ground lost during the first years of the 
Reformation, had as their auxiliaries the Jesuits, who made religion 
easy, and the artists, who made it attractive. In contrast to austere 
Protestantism, the enemy of art, to whom mystic fervours were 
suspect, and who sought to restrict the way of salvation, the Counter- 
Reformation decked the old Roman creed with all the seduction of 
beauty accessible to the multitude, with all the blandishments of 
devotion and ecstasy. The art which it protected and which grew 
up under its influence, notably in Italy and Spain, is typified in 
church architecture by the Jesuit style, and in painting by the 
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no. 378.—'THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OY 
ST. CATIIMINS. 

CORREGGIO. 

(The Louvre.) 
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somewhat sensual mysticism, the first examples of which were 
furnished by Correggio. There is nothing here which resembles 
the great Christian art of the Middle Ages, not even that of the 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE AND IN FLANDERS 


The Union of Flander, and Burgundy.—The Vdols Duke, of Burgundy and their Patronage 
of Allhit.—Thr Kite of Ihe School of Burgundy at Dijon. 'The F.artu French Htuoiuonce 
Checked by National Calamity. Tlanderi In Adcance of Italy at Ihe Beginning of Ihe 15th 
Century.—Early Flemlih Artists. Claui Sluter• and hit Work, at Dijon. Ihe Brother, 
Llmhourf, -Thr Book of Hour* at Chantilly. The Painter Malouel. I he A/Unity betireen 
the Flenith and Italian Primitive,. -The Reciprocal Influence of the I too Schools The 
Suppoted Invention of the Oil Medium by Fan Eyck. -I he Brother, Hubert anj Jan van 
Eyck.-The Polyptych of the " Adoration of the Lamb."—The Masterpieces of Jan mn 
Euck.—Hi, follottert s Albert can Outvoter. Thierry Bout,. Roger eon der Weyden. The 
Flemish School at it. Apogee. - Jacques Daret, Simon Marmion. Hugo van der Coes, and 
the Porllnnri Altar-piece, Memltng, Gerard Dadd. Quentin Mirny,. -The Italianised 
Fleming,: MobuK. B. oon Orley .—V he Realists: lerome Botch, Breughel tic Elder. The 
Realistic Tendencies of Flemish Art.—The Ircnco-Flembh School at Forth Act/non, and 
the Court of King Ren/. Fromenl.Jcan Fouauct.—The Clouets- The School cfF'ontalnc- 


blcau.—Mtcl 
of Ihe Dutch 


rt of King Ren/. Frament. Jean Fouaaet.—The Clouds- 7 
Michel Colombo, Germain Pllon, and Barlh/lemy Prleur. 
'ateh School—The Leyden Painter,: Engelbrechtsen and Lt 


he School of Fontaine - 
eon Goujon. 7 he Rise 
uea, can Leyden. 


In 1361, Jean le Bon, King of France (1350-1364), inherited the 
Duchy of Burgundy on the death of the last native Duke, Philippe 

de Rouvre. He gave this 
fair domain to his fourth son, 
Philippe lc Hardi, who mar¬ 
ried Marguerite, heiress of 
the Counts of Flanders, and 
thus Burgundy and Flanders 
were united in 1384. 

This union lasted through¬ 
out the reigns of the princes 
in* 37 >—tiik virgin and child, with I'liiuiis of the House of Valois, who 
“ AN0 •SSSSS” or KLAN,,KRg were all zealous protectors of 
claux surra. art and artists, Jean Sans Peur 



(Porch of the Chartrcuje of Chsmpmol. near ( 14Q4-1419), Philippe le Bon 

. . , “ ’ (1419-1467), Charles le 

Temeraire (1467-1477). Very close relations were established 
between Burgundy, Flanders, France, and Italy; many Flemish 
artists came to work at Dijon, and there founded the School of 
Burgundy, which is but a branch of the Flemish School, itself a 
graft on the French Gothic trunk. 

The eldest son of Jean Ic Bon, who reigned in France under the 
name of Charles V. (1337-1380), was a great lover of books and 
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•'ll!. i&X—TlIK WKLL OK UlftO. 


CLAUX SLUTER. 


(Charircuie of Cliampmol, near Dijon.) 


works of art. His court painter was 
Jean Bandol of Bruges, the author 
of the cartoons for the tapestries in 
Angers Cathedral. Another son 
of Jean le Bon, Jean. Ducde Berry, 
who died in 1416, surrounded him¬ 
self with a brilliant court at Bourgcs, 
and collected a magnificent library of 
manuscripts illuminated by Flemish 
artists, a good number of whom 
worked in Paris. 

This city was the great artistic 
and intellectual centre of Europe at 
the end of the fourteenth ccntuiy. 

Flemish art, a little heavy in Flan¬ 
ders and Burgundy, had in Paris 
taken on a character of urbanity 
and refinement which manifested 
itself in the miniatures of manu¬ 
scripts. A brilliant French Renaissance was about to unfold there, 
when the Civil War (1410), the disaster of Agincourt (1415), and 
the Treaty of Troyes (1420), plunged France into misery. Art 

took flight towards the Duchy 
of Burgundy, and it was there, 
and not in Paris, that the 
Franco - Flemish Renaissance 
culminated. 

Gothic art had developed in 
Flanders together with the 
wealth of the country, which, 
from the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, excited the 
wonder and the envy of all 
Europe. About 1390, Mel¬ 
chior Brocderlam, of Ypres, 
painter to Philippe le Hardi, 
painted the shutters of a carved 
reredos preserved at Dijon. 
MG. 3 8«.-t.«e ouc iskuky at taiile. At the same time, a sculptor 
PAUL dr uunouKG. . of genius, Claux bluter, arrived 

(Miniature from ibe I look of Hour*, at Chantilly.) from Flanders in Burgundy. 

(Ckantitix, Pioa, Nourrii and Co., Parii.) He left there some master- 
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pig. 38a.—TOMB op niiupfb ror, scnksciial 
OF DU 8 C 0 NDV. 

<*rt»e Louvre.) 


pieces of expressive realism, 
notably the porch of the Car¬ 
thusian Monastery of Champ- 
mol, near Dijon (Fig. 379), 
and (in the same place) the 
famous Well of Moses, the 
hexagonal base of a Calvary, 
each compartment of which is 
ornamented with statues of 
prophets (Fig. 360). The 
group of the Virgin and Child, 
the smiling and somewhat silly 
figure of Due Philippe and 
that of Marguerite of Flanders, 
are admirable details which worthily sustain the great tradition of 
the imagiers. The Moses is a mighty figure, at once scriptural and 
realistic. All this was finished before 1405 ; now Ghiberti’s beauti¬ 
ful gates for the Baptistery at Florence are 
later by thirty years, and Masaccio was not 
born till 1401. It is, therefore, evident that 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 

Flanders was greatly in advance of Italy. 

And this was not only true as regards 
sculpture. Before 1416, 
the date of the Due de 
Berry's death, Paul de 
Limbourg and his brothers 
illuminated the exquisite 
Book of Hours which is 
the glory of the Musee 
Conde at Chantilly (Fig. 

381). This was no iso¬ 
lated masterpiece. There 
is in the Louvre a Trinity 
by the Guelderlander 
Malouel, probably the un¬ 
de of the Limbourgs, who 
was working in Paris about 
1400. In this many of the 
finest qualities of the Book 
of Hours are foreshadowed. 

We must therefore look 
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upon it as a product of the Pari¬ 
sian Renaissance, born from the 
contact of artists of Flemish birth 
with the taste and refinement that 
distinguished the court of the 
Valois. 

At this period (1400-1410), 

Franco-Flemish art had spread 
throughout France, and invaded 
the valley of the Rhine. Social 
and commercial intercourse soon 
carried it beyond the Alps; we 
may note that the Duke of Or¬ 
leans. assassinated in 1407, had 
married a Visconti, Valentina of 
Milan. About the year 1400, 

Philippe le Hardi was buying 
Italian medals and ivories; an 
Italian, Pietro of Verona, was his 
librarian. On the other hand, 

Flemish art was finding its way . , , 

into Italy, and this migratory movement continued throughout the 
fifteenth century. The artistic affinities of the Limbourgs, the Van 
Eycks. Gentile da Fabriano, and Pisanello are obvious Now it ts 

more than probable that rich 
and prosperous Flanders did 
not borrow everything from 
Italy. It may even be that the 
realism of Flemish art had its 
share in Masaccio's reaction 
against Giottism. These are 
problems much discussed by 
connoisseurs, and not as yet 
satisfactorily solved. 

Although the sculptors of 
the Flemish Renaissance left 
~ ™ A us many important work, 

iiunBKT ok jan van Bvcic. which upheld the tradition ot 

iG. de Rotiuchild Collection, Pam.) Claux Sluter—it will be enough 

(Photo, by Uvy and Son.) lQ give as examples the tombs 

of the Dukes of Burgundy at Dijon and at Bruges, and that of 
Philippe Pot in the Louvre (Fig. 382)—I shall confine myself here 
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FIO. 385.—THE JUST JUDGES AND THE 
KNIGHTS OK CMIttST. 

HUBERT AND JAN VAN KVCK. 
(Shutter, of the Polyptych, Tkt Adoration 
of tht Lamb .) 

(Museum, Berlin.) 
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no. 387.— jan amiolnni ano ms wine. ria 38S.— tick naimnci ox i.azaki*. 
JAN VAN KVCK. A. VAN OUWATItlt. 

(National Gallery, London.) (Museum, Berlin.) (Photo, by HnnftUaiRl.) 



to painting, the art in which its genius was most brilliantly mani¬ 
fested. 

The Italians of the middle of the fifteenth century were well 
aware that the Flemish painters had no compeers; they collected 

their works eagerly, and sent 
them many pupils. 1 Common 
opinion even attributed the 
invention of oil-painting to 
the Van Eycks, though the 
method had been known since 
the twelfth century, and the 
Flemings had merely per¬ 
fected drying mediums, and 
given a new splendour and 
intensity to colour. Superior 
as the Italians were to the 
Flemings in the decorative 
style, they admitted their in¬ 
feriority in the rendering of 
life. Later on opinion became 
less equitable, and even somewhat oblivious. It was only in the 

1 In 1460, B-enea Maria Sloru. Ducheai of Milan, lent the youthfel painter Zanello Bue.llo 
«o Bruaaek 1o itudy.n Roter van der W,yde»> ole/ler In 1463. Z.net.o returned an<f t£ 
Ducheii wrote to Ro*er to thank him. (Malefuui Valeri. Ptttorl Lombardi. Milan. 1902.) • 
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nineteenth century that full justice began to be rendered to those 
admirable artists, the Van Eycks, Roger van der Weyden, Hugo 
van der Goes, Thierry Bouts, 

Mending, Gerard David, Albert 
van Ouwatcr. and Quentin Mats 
The great altar-piece of 
Adoration of the Lamb at Ghent 
was all, and even more, to 
Flemish painting, that Masaccio’s 
frescoes were to the Italian 
School. This work, now divided 
between the towns of Ghent, 

Brussels, and Berlin, was begun 
about the year 1415 by Hubert 
von Eyck, and finished in 1432 
by his brother Jan. It is not 
easy to assign to each brother his 
part in the work; but I am in¬ 
clined to think that Jan's share 
was confined to the two magnifi- F,(i - ^~™“ s^nism°o, * * * Al 1 AHD 
cent portraits of the donors. The tummy bouts. 

angels playing musical instru- (PinacoiheJc, Munich.) (Woertnar.n, Gt- 
ments, the processions of the 

Soldiers of Christ and of the Just Judges, the figures of Adam and 
Eve, the great central panel, which is all that remains at Ghent, 

. - moved Fromentin to say that 

in this work art had achieved 
perfection in a first effort 
(Figs. 383-385). But the 
miniatures in the Chantilly 
Book of Hours, which were 
unknown to Fromentin, attest 
that the Van Eycks had their 
peers. It is quite evident 
that they were not the dis¬ 
ciples of the brothers Lim- 
bourg; the two families 
were contemporary manifest¬ 
ations of two kindred styles, 
the one (that of the Van 
Eycks), purely Flemish, the other modified by Italian influences, 
and refined by a Parisian environment. 
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no. 39a .—tub judgment or tub 
BMI'EROR OTHO. 

THIERRY DOITTS. 

(Museum, Bnuaeli.) 

(Photo, by Hanfsiaengl.) 

armour. But Jan van Eyck is the greatest 
portraitist of all time. Never did keener eye 
scrutinise the living form, never did more 
skilful hand fix its image on the panel. 

There is also a little scries of unsigned 
pictures, nearly all masterpieces, which are 
ascribed sometimes to Jan, sometimes to Hu¬ 
bert, Two of the most perfect of them arc 
in Paris; one, in the Louvre, represents 
Rolin, Chancellor of Philippe le Bon, kneel¬ 
ing before the Virgin and Child, against a 
marvellous landscape background; the other, 
in M. Gustave de Rothschild’s collection, shows 
the Vicar of the Carthusian monastery of St. 
Anne at Bruges, Hermann Stcenken, before 
the Virgin, St. Anne, and St. Barbara, with 
the same landscape as the first. A third 
panel from the same atelier, representing St. 
Francis, is at Turin (Figs. 386, 389). 


Jan van Eyck (1385-1441) was 
employed by Philippe le Bon on various 
diplomatic missions. He visited Por¬ 
tugal, Spain, and the Hague. There 
is nothing to show that he was ever in 
Italy. From 1432 to 1440 he painted 
a whole scries of signed and dated 

K lures, among them such incompara- 
portraits as those of his wife, of 
Canon Van dc Paclc at Bruges, and 
of the Arnolfini couple in the National 
Gallery (Fig. 387). The great pic¬ 
ture at Bruges, in which Van dc 
Paclc appears as donor, enables us to 
appreciate both the greatness of Jan's 
genius and its limitations. He has no 
religious senti¬ 
ment, no fer¬ 
vour ; the Virgin 
is ugly, the In¬ 
fant Jesus sickly; 
the St. George 
is a peasant in 



»IO. J 9 J.—VIRGIN AND 
CHILD. 

R. CAMflN. 

(called tho Muter of 
PKmalle). 

(Museum, Frankfort) 
(Phoro. by Brucknum.) 
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SIMOH KA!1M10J«(?) 

[Frontispiece of * Muiwcript in the Library 
at St. Peteraburg.) 


II. MBUUKC. 
(Shrine of St. Ursula.) 
(Hospital of Bruges.) 


During their long sojourn at the Hague, the two Van Eycks 
must have formed a certain number of pupils; the best known of 
these is Albert van Ouwater, the author of a masterpiece, The 
Resurrection of Lazarus, in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 388), which 
his pupil, Gerard of Haarlem 
(Gccrtgcn), successfully imi¬ 
tated in a picture acquired by 

the Louvre in 1902. With 

these Dutchmen we must 
class a Hanrlcmer, who was 


perhaps a fellow - pupil of 
Ouwater’s, Thierry Bouts 


(1410-1475), and who worked 
at Louvain about 1459. He 
was an artist whose vigour of 
temperament verged on bru¬ 
tality, whose realism led him 
into deliberate ugliness, and 
his desire for brilliance into 
crudity of colour. His best 
works, such as the Judgment of Olho at Brussels, are extraordin¬ 
ary in their intensity of tone and expression, but better in drawing 
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and painting than in composition 
(Figs. 390, 392). 

Between 1435 and 1464, a painter 
of Tournai, Roger de la Pasture (in 
Flemish, Van der Weyden), worked 


I at Brussels. His master was Robert 
Compin. of Tournai (long known 
as the Muster of Mcrodc, or of 
Flcmalle), the author of admirable 
works at Frankfort (Fig. 393), in the 
Mcrodc Collection at Brussels, at 
Aix, etc. This mysterious master 
was, up to 

1909. con- BMpwn 

sidcrcd as * 1 

... 

pupil and jSfl 

identified 
with Jac- 
is to have belonged 
Clmpin, but whose 
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FIG. 40I.-THB JUOOLBR. 

JKROMB BOSCH. 

(Municipal Museum, Si. Germnintn-Lsye.) 
(Photo, by L try «nd Son.) 


painted the Life of St. Berlin (Berlin), and the exquisite minia¬ 
ture* in a manuscript of the Grandcs Chroniques de France, pre- 


tures in a manuscript 
sented to Philippe le Bon 


(Fig. 394). About 1470, 

the Zeclander, Hugo van 
dcr Goes, painted for 
Tommnso Portinari, the 
agent of the Medici at 
Bruges, a colossal Nativity 
(Fig. 396) which Porti- 
nari presented to the 
hospital at Florence, and 
from which the Italian 

S inters, Lorenzo di Crcdi, 
lirlandajo, etc., hastened 
to copy details. Finally, from 
1468 to 1489, Memling pro¬ 
duced his exquisite scries of 
portraits and large religious 
compositions (Figs. 395, 397). 
Is there a more fascinating 
achievement in all the domain 
of painting than the Shrine 


no. 400.—TUB VIROIN AKII ST. AHNK. 
QUBNTIH MATJYS. 

(Museum, Brussels.) (Photo, by HanfMacngL) 

f St. Ursula at Bruges ? If we 


except those of Van Eyck, what portraits are superior to Memling s ? 

He was, indeed, the Raphael 
of Flemish art, the man in 
whom all the gentler gifts of 
his school were combined to 
the exclusion of all that was 
harsh and brutal. Inferior to 
Van der Weyden in his mas¬ 
tery of expressive line, and to 
Jan van Eyck in solid and 
plastic realism, the heir of the 
miniaturists rather than of the 
painters, he is the most at¬ 
tractive, if not the most origi¬ 
nal, of all these gifted masters. 

Memling had a successor at 
Bruges, Gerard David, who 
flourished from 1488 to 1509. His masterpiece, a Virgin 
surrounded by Saints, is at Rouen (Fig. 398); we note therein, 
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FIG. 40s.—VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
JAN OOMAHHT, CALLKD MABUSB. 
(Museum, Berlin.) 
iPImho. by HanfttaengL) 



fig. «o >—thr burning dusii. 
NICHOLAS FROMKNT CIF AVIGNON. 
(Cathedral of Aix.) 

(Photo, by Neuidein.) 


together with a return to the types of Van Eyck, indications of 
the increase of Italian influence. These are also apparent in the 

works of the Antwerp master, Quen¬ 
tin Matsys (1466-1530); but Van 
der Weyden’s tradition is maintained 
in his Descent from the Cross at 
Antwerp, his St. Anne at Brussels 
(Fig. 400), and his head of the pray¬ 
ing Virgin in the National Gallery. 
There is an idealistic element in 
Matsys’ art, though he appears as a 
realist, and even a satirist upon occa¬ 
sions (Fig. 399), but he did not 
deliberately imitate the Italians. 

Unfortunately, the Flemings were 
stirred to emulation by the glory of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and 
Michelangelo. Certain very gifted 
painters, such as Jan Gossaert of 
Maubeuge (called Mabuse) and Ba- 
rendt van Orley, went to Italy and 
brought back a style which har- 
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FIG. «a«.— TUB ADORATION OF THU 
MAGI. 

t FOUQURT. 

the M usde Condd, 
Chantilly.) 

(Photo, by Braun, Clement ct Cie.) 


(Miniature 
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W1, k l ^ al they had received from nalive masters 

(big. 402). 

It is unnecessary to linger over these hybrid, though often fasci¬ 
nating, works, in 
which Italian ideal¬ 
ism, the imitation 
of the antique, and 
Flemish realism arc 
associated but not 
assimilated. These 
Italianised painters 
reigned supreme 
throughout the 
second half of the 
sixteenth century, 
and had at least this 
merit, that they pre¬ 
pared the way for 
Rubens. Side by 
side with them, as if in reaction, other Flemings were following a 
very different path, delighting in jests and satires, painting and 
working for the people. These racy and spirited realists, Jerome 
Bosch (Fig. 401) and the elder Breughel, prepared the way for 
the Dutch Little Masters of the seventeenth century, who were to 
raise genre-painting to the level of great art. 

This tendency to give poetry to realities, rather than to realise a 
conventional ideal, is prominent throughout the 
whole course of Flemish art. Painters were 
obliged to paint sacred pictures, Virgins, angels 
and martyrs, because their clients asked for 
these ; but how clearly they show that all of 
them, even Memling himself, would gladly 
have painted anything else I The things that 
interest them, that they study and render most 
lovingly, are figures of donors, rich stuffs, 
distant glimpses of landscape. They ore never 
so great as when they escape from the bondage 
of the given theme. There is one exception to 
this rule—Roger van dcr Weyden. But we 
know he had made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
that he lived for a time at Ferrara. He was the sole mystic among 
the numerous Flemish painters of religious subjects. 
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PIC. 407.—DIANA ANI> II UK KYMi'llS. 

SCHOOL Or PONTAINKOUCAU. 

(Museum, Rouen.) 

(Photo, by Petiton.) 


The French branch of 
Flemish art in the fifteenth 
century followed a similar 
course, save that the realistic 
tendency here was early tem¬ 
pered by the essentially French 
taste for sobriety and ele¬ 
gance. At the close of the 
fourteenth century, Paris was 
an artistic centre of the first 
rank. About 1410, the mis¬ 
fortunes that befell the mon¬ 
archy scattered the artists of 
the capital to Burgundy, 
Tourainc, and Provence. The establishment of the Papal court 
at Avignon in 1309 had created a centre of Italian art in the city, 
round which a local 
school soon grew up ; 
the masterpiece of this 
school is the large Picla 
of the hospital of Ville- 
neuve (1470), now in 
the Louvre. Froment, 
of Avignon, the painter 
of the Burning Bush 

(Fig. 403) in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Aix, worked at 
the court of Rene of 
Anjou (1417-1480), 

who established himself 
in Provence after losing 
Naples and Sicily. 

During the reigns of 
Charles VII. and Louis 
XI. a very great artist 
flourished in France, 

Jean Fouquet (1415- 
1485), who was in 
Italy about 1445, and 
later at Tours. There are powerful portraits by him at Paris and 
at Berlin, and at Chantilly an admirable series of forty miniatures, 
1 Temperance. with ho Attribute* ■ yoke end a dock. 
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rtC. 408.—A CARDINAL 
VIRTUE.* 

MICHEL COLOURS. 
(Figure from the Tomb of 
Fraofoii 11. of BreUgue.) 
(Nantes Cathedral.) 


no. 409.—TIIK TIIKKK 
CRACKS. 


CKRMAIN I'tLOH. 
(The Louvre.) 
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ted about 1455 for the Book of Hours of Etienne Chevalier 
lg. 404). The decorative elements of these little pictures are 
Italian to some extent, but the senti¬ 
ment is purely French, and suggests 
a gentler Van Eyck. The colour is 
delicate, but lacking in brilliance, and 
occasionally in harmony. The school 
of the Bourbonnais, of which we are 
only just beginning to learn something, 
was formed under the influences of 
those of Touraine and Provence. A 
large picture in the Cathedral of 
Moulins, perhaps by Jean Perreal, 
inter to Charles VIII., shows strong 
talian influences, together with a native 
taste for a somewhat mannered grace 
and pale, delicately shaded colours 
(Fig. 405). A yet finer work by this 
master is the Nativity in the Bishop's 
palace at Autun, the background of 
which reveals the influence of Van der 
Goes (cf. Fig. 396). 

A family of painters of Dutch origin, 
the Clouets, produced a large number of portraits from the time of 
Francois I. to that of Henry III., both in oils and crayons, in which 

lightness of touch, learned pre¬ 
cision of line, and contempt for 
unnecessary detail, presage the 
qualities of the classic spirit as 
manifested in France in the 
seventeenth century (Fig. 406). 
These fine portraits, so non- 
insistent, so reticent, and yet so 
delicately psychological, seem 
" made out of nothing," like 
Racine’s tragedies. The Italians 
summoned to France in 1531- 
1532, Rosso and Primaticcio, 
busied themselves mainly in 
propagating the defects of the 
School of Michelangelo, but their imitators, who formed the so- 
called School of Fontainebleau, remained French rather than 
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TAINE DZS INNOCENTS, TAWS. 
JKAN GOUJON. 

(Photo, by Gimudoo.) 



FIG. DIANA. 

JEAN GOUJON. 
(The Louvre ) 
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Italian. This is evident in the pictures of the school, which is well 
represented at the Louvre and at Rouen (Fig. 407). Their authors 
speak Italian, but with a strong French accent. 

In sculpture, Italinnism first invaded decoration, then bas-relief 
and statuary ; but down to the end of the sixteenth century, the 
French element predominated, in the works of Michel Colombc (d. 
1512), as in those of German Pilon and Barthelemy Pricur, con¬ 
temporaries of Catherine dc’ Medici and Henri IV. (Figs. 408, 

409). The most Italian, and also, 
perhaps, the most gifted of the 
artists of this period, was Jean 
Goujon, whose nymphs on the 
Fontaine des Innocents in Paris 
(1550) and the portal of the 
Louvre which bears his name, arc 
among the most delightful works 
of the Franco-Italian Renaissance 
(Fig. 410). These are decorative 
sculptures; but the portraits of 
the period, especially those of 
dead persons kneeling, are inspired 
rather by the French imagiers 
than by Italian models. French art 
was never completely Italianised, 
even under Louis XIV. ; the his¬ 
tory of national resistance to foreign 
taste may be followed throughout 
the seventeenth century. 

Sccmsnn, ttijnlg.) 

At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a very individual school of Dutch painting arose. The 
centre of this school was Leyden, where Engclbrcchtscn (d. 1533), 
the master of Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533), worked. Few pictures 
by Lucas have survived ; the most important is the Last Judgment 
in the Leyden Museum. But he left nearly two hundred engravings, 
which will bear comparison with those of Diirer himself (Fig. 412). 
His taste for rustic and comic scenes, the boldness and facility of his 
burin, herald the development of familiar art in Holland. 

Lucas, who died at the age of 39, was an artist of great capacity. 
Jacob Comelisz of Amsterdam and Jan van Scorel of Utrecht were 
also gifted painters, less susceptible than their Flemish contemporaries 
to those transalpine influences, which have nearly always proved 
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XX 

THE RENAISSANCE IN GERMANY 


The National Character of German Art.—The School of Prague.—Matter Wilhelm of Cologne. 
—Stephan Lochncr.—Hit Addition of the Mep.—The School of Cologne.—The Master of 


—Ztepnan uocnner.-nu AdoniKM ol the M«gi.—/ he School o/ Co logne-lhe Master of 
Ihe Altar of St. Bartholomew, and other anonymous Masters of the School —7 he Lack of 
Refinement In German Art.—German Wood cerelng and its Influence on Pointing.—The 
Suablan School.—Martin Schongeutr.—The School of Augsburg.—The School ofNuiem - 
berg.—Albert DOrer and hit Pupils.—Ho!be!ns-Lucas Cranach.—The School of Alsace.— 
Mathias GrOnewald.—Hans Baldung Grten.—Joos oon Cleee.—Barthel Braun.—The Ex¬ 
tinction of National Art In Gcrmonj/. 


ITALIAN art dreamed of beauty and realised its dream. Flemish 
art was in love with truth, and " held the mirror up to nature." 
German art rarely achieved cither truth or beauty. But it succeeded 
in rendering, with a fidelity that was often brutal, the character 
of the German people immediately before and after the Reformation. 

The first School of German painting of which we have any 
knowledge flourished at Prague about the year 1360 under the 
Emperor Charles IV., who summoned the Modenese painter, 
Tommaso, from Italy to Bohemia. Somewhat later, in 1380, 
we hear of one Master Wilhelm, of Cologne, who is much lauded 
by the chroniclers of the time. Wilhelm was succeeded by Stephan 
Lochncr, from the neighbourhood of Constance. About the year 
1435, during the lifetime of Van Eyck, he completed the most 
important work produced by the German School in the Middle 
Ages, the famous Adoration of the Magi in Cologne Cathedral 
(Fig. 413). Lochncr has been called the German Fra Angelico ; 
his art is devout, radiant, and sentimental; his characters arc rosy, 
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chubby children, 
who are always 
good and go to 
church regu¬ 
larly. The Van 
Eycks were 
already famous 
in 1435, but the 
Cologne picture 
shows no trace 
of their influ¬ 
ence. Lochner’s 
art was derived 
from illuminated 
man uscripts, 
probably the 
work of the 
Flemish minia¬ 
turists who 
flourished at the 

end of the fourteenth century in Flanders, Bourges, and Paris. 

A novel tendency towards realism made its appearance towards 1460 
in the numerous pictures of the Cologne masters. A pupil of Bouts 

founded a school there which 
became flourishing. Henceforth, 
though it remained very German in 
its defects, the School of Cologne, 
which existed till the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was merely a 
Rhenish off-shoot of Flemish art. 
The two masters most imitated at 
Cologne were Bouts and Van der 
Weyden. The great, and as yet 
unknown, master who painted the 
Cologncse Descent from the Crow 
in the Louvre was inspired by the 
latter and by Schongaucr (p. 237) ; 
he is distinguished as the Master 
of the Altar of St. Bartholomew, 
from one of his works at Munich 
(Fig. 414). As a general rule, 
indeed, the artists of this prolific 
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school are anonymous, and ore known as the 
Master cf the Lyoersbcrg Passion (from the 
name of the owner of the series), the Master 
of the Life of the Virgin, th e Master of the 
Holy Family (Heilige Sippc), &c. 

It was not only at Cologne that painters 
sought inspiration from the Flemings, but 
throughout Germany. But the political and 
social conditions of the country were not yet 

K pitious to the fruition of a delicate art. 

ere were no rich patrons, as in Italy and 
Flanders ; the nation was backward, manners 
were rough. A great number of petty 
princes, civil and ecclesiastical, ordered pic¬ 
tures and expected to be served without 
delay ; the artists, aided by their pupils, pro¬ 
duced too much, and worked too rapidly. -^JTIhiomIaum. 
They imitated the brilliant colour of the 10u h*dral. Colmar.) 
Flemings, but without achieving their delicacy ... , 

of touch. The colour of the German painters is harsh and otten 


no, 41*—IWTHAIT or oswot-T 
KRILL. 

ALRKRT DO HER. 


(Pinacoihak, Munich.) 

teavy. They long continued to use gold backgrounds instead of 
und scapes as a setting for their figures, the former being more 
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dazzling to the ignorant and easier 
of execution ; aerial perspective was 
therefore developed very tardily. 
But the quality most conspicuously 
lacking in the Germans of the 
fifteenth and even of the sixteenth 
century was taste, the talent for 
selection. Their compositions arc 
crowded with figures; these figures 
are often grotesque and grimacing ; 
in place of strength and beauty, we 
find sometimes a sickly insipidity, 
sometimes a painful tension of style, 
sometimes an almost ridiculous man¬ 
nerism of attitude and gesture. It 
is the art of devout peasants, at once 
coarse and sentimental, which at¬ 
tracts at first by its artlessness and 
vigour, and finally wearies by a 
vulgarity, now clamorous, now in¬ 
significant. Compared with Italian 
s ot the same period, a German picture appears 
i rustic beside that of a polished philosopher, 
good fellow, who .-—, 


490.—roxTkAiT or jerome 
HOLZSCHUIIBR. 

ALBERT D'JUEK. 

(Museum, Berlin.) 

(Photo, by Hanfstaengl.) 


ric. 4*1.—THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
ALBERT DURER. 
(PinacoiheV, Xfunich.) 
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(Key who were responsible (or , - 

the long-continued prevalence 

in German art of broken • r T|yk 

draperies with deep and un- f .~V 

necessarily numerous (olds, an JHL v¥ , 

JNPn 

u'owdrd compositions. Rut J/jgjBKfi S« }J# 

the type: ol old men created ijjgBy*' JCUMl fSpP Uiffo? 
by Kralfl. and ol women 

aii.oin- •/\J>4 a|WBV;jdj> 

• fffj/1 

V\w. W 

- V WHpji 

stinct with a fervid piety which J 

i » | | |. |* •'to. 411a .—tub adoration of tub magi. 

makes those ol the Italians seem 

almost frivolous and worldly. (U(r«i, Florence.) 

The School of Nuremberg 

also produced sculptors of bronze, the Vischers, the best of whom. 
Peter Vischer, who died in 1529, translated the types and con¬ 
ceptions of the wood and stone carvers into metal (Fig. 416). 

__ The school of painting next in de- 

•^ gavi . * '"Sr. j velopment after that of Cologne was 

■EH! ' the School of Suabia, the great 

BV* >jwh w’' master of which was Martin Schon- 

ji fSk . CYr gauer of Colmar (1450-1491). 

LA ■' Martin was a disciple of Roger van 

■9 iMu^nab^-; dcr Weyden, but he has an indi- 

'fi ■-!' tffl-'wv^Wrii vidual quality of purely German 

Hill \ 1 sentimentality. Like many of the 

German painters who had to pro- 

nBat Syrtfl&o^U hIT v '^ e P* clure8 f°r *he P°° r as wc ‘* a * 

f° r the rich, he engraved on wood 
Im mVf and on copper; his engravings, 

characterised by much vigour and 
i ! ^I fecl >ng in the line, are superior to 
| I | p i clurcg) t j, e 0 f which is the 

'n in the Rose-garden at 
ar (Fig. 417). Zeitblom of 


KM. 4»J.~THR IIOLV FAMILY ASSTIHO 
ON TUB fl.imCT INTO KCYFT. 

ALII KMT DUAIR. 

Gdifttf tit i Bmux-Arh. ... • c • . -. • 

ngious patnter, fascinating in spite 
of his incorrectness, had much in common with Schongauer. 

The School of Augsburg developed side by side with those of 
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FIG. 4*«.—llllt ADOHATIUN OK TIIB 
MAGI. 


HANS VON CULM II ACM. 
(Museum, Botin.) 


(Photo, by Hau&tacngL) 


wood-carving. The head of 
Wohlgemut (b. in 1434), a 
prolific but mediocre artist, 
whose chief title to fame is that 
he was the master of Diirer. 

During the first half of the 
sixteenth century, Germany 
could boast two painters of 
genius, and one very richly 

B 'fted artist : Albert Diirer, 
nns Holbein, and Lucas 
Cranach. 

Durer (1471-1528) was 

a thinker as well as an artist, 
and in this connection claims 
a place in the history of art 
side by side with Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo 
(Fig. 418). The Italians 

said he would have been the 
greatest of their artists had 


Colmar and Ulm. Its best painter 
was Burgkmair, a pupil of Schon- 
gaucr, who went to Venice in 1508, 
and finally settled at Augsburg, 
where most of his works arc pre¬ 
served. Another Augsburg master, 
whose spirited and robust art is 
sometimes of a rather vulgar type, 
was Holbein the elder, father of the 
great Holbein. In his last pictures, 
he seems to be forsaking the Gothic 
style, and preparing the way for 
that emancipation of art which was 
to be consummated by his famous 
son. 

Nuremberg, with its rich com¬ 
mercial class, was the Florence of 
Germany about the year 1500, but 
it was a coarser Florence, intent on 
expression rather than on beauty. 
It produced many masterpieces of 
its school of painting was Michel 


A. ALTDOKFKK. 
(Museum, Augsburg.) 
(Photo, by HanfiUongl.) 
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he been bom in Rome or Florence. A native of Nuremberg, 
he first learned the craft of a goldsmith, his father’s calling, and in 

I486 entered Wohlgemut’s work- -_-_ 

shop. In 1490 he went to Colmar [ 
and Basle, and to Venice, where he 
came under the influence of Man¬ 
tegna and Bellini. In 1497 he set 
up a studio in Nuremberg, and 
adopted his famous monogram, a 
D under an A. Even at this period, 
he painted admirable portraits, such 
as that of Oswolt Krell, at Munich 
(Fig. 419). In 1505 he went back 
to Venice, only returning to Nurem¬ 
berg in 1507. It was after this that 
his period of great and feverish 
activity began, not only in the field 
of art, but also in that of the intel¬ 
lect and of literature, for Nurem¬ 
berg had become a centre of-- 1 

Humanism, and Durer was the no. 4*6.—nm virgin with tub family 
friend and painter of the Human- ° r ™ 
isls. In 1521, he visited the 

Netherlands, and was received with great honour. It was after his 

r- . return from this last visit that he painted 

his masterpieces, the portrait of Holz- 
schuher at Berlin (Fig. 420) and the 
Four Evangelists (Fig. 421) at 
Munich, works that were undoubtedly 
! inspired by the Van Eycks. The latter, 
the most imposing picture of the Ger¬ 
man School, " a creation of super¬ 
human types, a supreme effort towards 
simplicity and grandeur,” attests the 
master’s sympathy with the Reforma- 
■ lion, which appealed to the Evangel- 

t-! ists in order to bring Christianity back 

rut 4a7.-">KTHAiT or uaauus. to the ancient paths. 

(rlTESLi Ecclesiastical architecture in Gcr- 

_ many was ill adapted to mural paint¬ 

ing. Durer never painted on a wall. Some forty easel pictures 
and portraits by him exist; his most beautiful picture is the 


rut 497.—ro»T«AiT or kkavmu*. 
KOLRRIN. 

(Tin Louvre. 1 
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Adoration of the Magi, at Florence (Fig. 422), a vigorous, pro¬ 
foundly thoughtful work, thoroughly German in its contempt for 




no. 498.— CHARITY. PIG. 4*9.— PORTRAIT OR AH OLD MAH. 

LUCAS CRANACH. <**»**<; 

(Museum, Brussels.) 

(Errera Collection, Rm^eU.) (Photo, by HanfctaengL) 

elegance. When Durer attempted to imitate the antique after the 
manner of the Italian masters, the result was almost grotesque, as in 
his Lucretia, at Munich. The Germans in general were even less 

skilful than the Flemings in — - 

the treatment of the nude. 

Sometimes they fell into a 
coarse realism ; sometimes 
they disfigured borrowed types 
by the stiffness and dryness of 
their execution. But where 
Durer was superior to the 
Italians, and equal to the 
greatest geniuses of all time, 
was in engraving. Composi¬ 
tions such as his Repose in rm. 430 .— hmculu and omkhaul 
Egypt (Fig. 423), St. Jerome crahacm. 

Inhb Cell, Melancholy, end '"““S £=3 

Death and the Knight, show . 

a profundity of thought, a reticent poetry, and at the same time a 
knowledge of form only equalled in the works of Leonardo and 


(Errera Collection, Bint-sU.) 


PHI. 430.—HMCULU AND OMPMALE. 
LUCAS CRAHACM. 

(Museum, Brunswick.) 

(Photo, by Bruckm&nn.) 
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Michelangelo. At a period 

wheti Classicism reigned supreme. I MW M MB' 

4 • w > 

H 

recognise lli.it in tmlli, nubility, [' ' , V ’■ \t. . 
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man Renaissance, was the son of 

the Augsburg painter I have ria 0 r a 

already mentioned. Like Diirer, chb. aubrrcm. 

he travelled, going still further '^”T’ 

afield. In 1515 he was at Basle, ^ ^ B,UCkn,a,,n 


FIG. 43*.—TUB JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
LUCAS CHAN ACM. 

(Muse um, Carliruhe.) 
(Pliwo. by Brutknunn.) 
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character is reconciled to beauty. The 
important wall-paintings executed by 
Holbein at Basle are known to us 
only by sketches or fragmentary copies. 
Holbein’s great title to glory is to be 
found in his scries of engravings, and 
his portraits. In some of these he 
equals Durer in precision while sur¬ 
passing him in freedom of touch. All 
deserve mention ; but wc must be 
content to name those of Amcrbach, 
and of the painter’s wife and children, 
in the Basle Museum, of the mer¬ 
chant George Giszc, at Berlin, of 
Erasmus in the Louvre (Fig. 427), 
of Archbishop Warham at Lambeth 
Palace, of Sir Thomas More in Mr. 
E. Huth’s collection, and the Sieur de 
Morctte at Dresden. His engrav¬ 
ings have not the intellectual depth 
of Durcr's, but they charm by their 
brilliance and fertility of invention. 
Holbein’s influence was far-reaching, 
extending into Holland and France. One of his imitators at Aurs- 

•. • . /!■«• JOIN 




PIC. «3>—nm NATIV1TV. 
IIAi.OONO on IKK. 
(Museum, Frankfort.) 
(Photo, by Broekmann.) 


burg, Ambergcr, was a vigorous portrait-painter (Fig. 431). 

Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), the founder of the Saxon 
was a very different person- 


School, 


ality. Although he was the 
intimate friend of the Elector 
of Saxony, and familiar with 
Luther and Melanchton, whose 
portraits he painted, he is 
neither thoughtful nor subtle. 
The basis of his art is German 
rusticity, a rusticity with a 
veneer of literature and myth¬ 
ology. and a superficial ele¬ 
gance, such ns might be ac- 

S iircd by a paroenu sprung 
om the peasantry. His 
science, which manifests itself 
in his fine portraits, seems rather 



PIC. 434.--Tin; UKATII OK Tint VIRGIN. 
JOOS VON CLBVtt. 
(Pinacothek, Munich.) 

(Photo, by liiuckmann.) 
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ihm in quality, especially as he produced very rapidly, and also 
signed many pictures painted by his pupils with his monogram, the 
dragon His feminine type is a very peculiar one. with an enormous 
forehead and narrow oblique eyes. Unlike Diirer and Holbein, he 
was fond of treating the nude, not only Adam and Eve. whom all 
the German masters painted, but the goddesses of fable (Fig. 432). 
These nudities of Cranach's, often, as in his Venus in the Louvre, 
crowned with a large red velvet hat. are supremely comical. His 
painting, like his drawing, has a certain wooden quality in its dry 
uniformity ; he is all the more a 
German, in that he suggests his 
national art, that of wood-carving. 

Sometimes, especially in his angels, 
he recalls Pcrugino, some of whose 
pictures he must certainly have 
seen. Cranach is the most divert¬ 
ing of painters, not only because he 
is eager to amuse, but because his 
artlessness and his false elegance 
often provoke a smile at his ex¬ 
pense (Figs. 428, 430). But he 
painted certain realistic portraits 
which arc among the best works of 
the school (Fig. 429). As an 
engraver, he is inferior to Diirer 
and Holbein, but more popular and 
good-humoured. His son, Lucas the 
Younger, continued his art (I had 
almost said his trade), and flooded 
all Germany with facile pictures. 

The school of Alsace produced an eminent artist in the sixteenth 
century, Mathias Griincwald, the forerunner, in his Crucifixion at 
Colmar, of the modern realists, and the first German who used 
colour, not in the manner of an illuminator, but as a painter. Hans 
Baldung Grien (perhaps his pupil), who worked at Strasburg, 
and was influenced by Diirer, was a nervous draughtsman and a 
good colourist (Fig. 433). The school of Cologne fell more 
and more under the sway of the Netherlands and of Italy. A 
very prolific painter, thoroughly imbued with Italianism, who 
was known as the Maslcr of the Death of ihe Virgin down to 
1898, and has lately been identified as one Joos von Cleve, 
was born at Antwerp, and died in 1540 (Fig. 434). This 
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remarkable artist, who probably worked at Cologne, was the 
master of the last notable painter of that town, the portraitist 
Barthel Bruyn (Fig. 435). But from the second half of the 
sixteenth century German art may be considered dead, stifled on the 
one hand by imitators of the Italians, who produced only mediocre 
works without any character, and on the other by the religious 
wars, which devastated Germany and threw civilisation back by a full 
century. When the storm abated, the country was impoverished, 
and national tradition was interrupted. French and Italian art 
reigned alone; these were succeeded by Academicism, Nco- 
Hcllcnism, Raphaclism, and Impressionism. At present, though 
she boasts several great artists. Germany has no national school, and 
the worship she professes for her ancient masters has all the intensity 
of regret, nay, of remorse. 
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THE ITALIAN DECADENCE AND THE SPANISH 
SCHOOL 
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Cortona and Luca Giordano,—I he Neapolitan School.- Salvator Rosa and llernlnl. 
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The word decadence, when applied to art. must not be taken in too 
strict a sense. Art never declines so far as to return to its point of 

departure ; thus the___ 

Bolognese are in^no | j 

artists believe that they_. 

are slavishly imitating r,a «*-n*rrv.«ii and *».mim.nx 

their predecessors. But ahnibalu cabkacci. 

it .omclimc. happeni WoOT . 
that the works of art of 



[Gallery, llolr*na.) 
(Kioto. hylW'i.) 


PIG, 437 .—TIIK LAST COMMUNION OS’ KIO. 43B.—KCCP. HOMO. 

S ™° U t GUI I>0 RKNI. 

domekiciiixo. 

(Museum of the Vatican.) (Gallery. Kotina.) 

(I'hoiO. by Anderson) (Kioto, by lirugi.) 

which brought about the predominance of a religion whose chief pre¬ 
occupation was to touch and to dazzle. It is certain that Italian art 
of the seventeenth century aims at effect, that it dwells unduly on 
ecstasy and rapture, sentimental effusions, the physical tortures of the 
martyrs. It introduced a variety of new motives, such as that of 
Christ and the Virgin as half-length figures, with eyes cast mourn¬ 
fully heavenwards, an cx-voto 
of a vague and sickly piety 
quite unknown to the fifteenth 
century. In place of the 
Venuscs of Titian and Gior- 

S i, or even the Graces and 
teas of Raphael, art re¬ 
peated to satiety the type of 
no. 43»—Autos*. the repentant Magdalen, of 

iRomitfU^i'n.Krr 1 Rom, > which Morelli said that it was 

the Venetian Venus trans¬ 
lated into the Jesuit style." It shows an unpleasant mingling of 
sensuality and devotion. 


no. 439.—AURORA. 
GUIDO RUN!. 

(Rotpiglioii Palace, Rom*.) 
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Assuredly what is known, in architect- 


id ly w 

dally. 


PIC- 440-—MARY MAGDAI.8.VK. 
GUKKCIHO. 

(Spolcto) (Photo, by AlinarL) 


ure especially, as the Jesuit style, had a 
disastrous influence in the domains of 
painting and sculpture. But why did 
this style, which was that of Rubens, 
produce masterpieces in Flanders und not 
in Italy ? Here another cause of decay 
intervenes, the legitimate but stupefying 
admiration evoked by the great masters of 
the Renaissance. It was held that they 
had said everything to perfection; artists 
studied the masterpieces of the past rather 
than Nature, and in this study acquired a 
somewhat mechanical facility, which they 
abused. It is, of course, true that artists 
in all ages have been inspired by their 
masters; but these masters have been for 
the most part living. At the close of the 
sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth 
century, they took, sometimes as their only masters, dead men, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Correggio, or more remote dead 
artists, the authors of antique statues and bas-reliefs. At Rome, in 

the fifteenth century, these works 
were comparatively rare; in the six¬ 
teenth century, thanks to the excava¬ 
tions that were carried on on every 
side, they multiplied rapidly, and the 
first museums were established at 
Rome and Florence. Italian art 
was the victim of many simultaneous 
tyrannies, that of the foreigner, that 
of the Counter-Reformation, that of 
the great men of the Renaissance, 
that of classic art. And yet, as we 
shall sec, this art was vital and inno¬ 
vating. In Spain and in France, it 
threw out vigorous ofl-shoots, which 
have not yet ceased to bear fruit. A 
walk through the Muscc du Luxem¬ 
bourg in Paris suffices to show that 
the Romans of the Empire and the 
Bolognese of the seventeenth century 
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PIC. 441 .—THK ENTOMUMKKr. 
CARAVAGGIO. 

(Museum of the Vatican.) 
(Woermann, GttthiihU 1 Ur Malerii. 
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r.G. 44*--TH* death or the viicik. Calvaert’s school, and the seminary 

CThe Ix>uv, t )7p3by Nenrdcin., ®f arl in . lhe seventeenth century. 

Larracci taught eclccttcism, in¬ 
stead of the imitation of Michelangelo; his theory was that from 
each school and each painter the artist 
should take what was best, so as to rise 
above the masters by combining their 
qualities. The practice of the Carracci 
was superior to their doctrine. The fres¬ 
coes Annibale spent eight years in painting 
in the Farnesc Palace in Rome show 
fine qualities of grace and invention (Fig. 

436). The dominant influences in this 
school were those of Raphael and Michel¬ 
angelo in drawing and composition, of 
Titian and Correggio in colour. These 
exemplars arc not so diverse but that they 
might be imitated simultaneously. 

T he school of the Carracci produced 
certain painters who were formerly very 
famous, and arc now somewhat unduly 
depreciated, Albano (1578-1660), who 
was called the Anacreon of Painting, 
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HO. 444.—THK ECSTATIC VISION OK 
ST. THERESA. 

BERN IXI. 

(Church of Sta. Maria dclia Viitoria, 
Rome.) (Plioio. by Anderson, Rome.) 



flO. 446.—TUB MADONNA OK TUB 
ROSARV. 

SASSOKERRATO. 

(Church of Sta. Sabina, Rome.) 
(Photo, by Aodtrioo.) 



riu 445.—JUDITH WITH THE HEAD OK 
HOLOXBRNKS. 

CRISTOKOKO AUOll. 

(Pitti Palace, Florence.) (Woermann, Gt- 
uhkhU >Ut Maltrti. Seenuuin, Leiprig.) 



KIC. 447.—ST. CECILIA. 

CARLO DOLCI. 

(Museum, Dretden.) 
(Woermann, GtttkiehU dtr Maltrti, 
Seemann, Lei prig.) 
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ftO. 448.—TUB ADORATION OF TUB 
SHRPIIBBDS. 

BIHBRA. 

(The Louvre.) (Photo, by Neurdcin.) 


Domenichino (1581-1641), who 
was compared to Raphael, Guido 
Reni (1575-1642), u clever and 
prolific decorator. These artists, 
to whom we must add Guercino 
(1591-1666), who, like them, was 
influenced by the Carracci, are the 
principal representatives of the Bo¬ 
lognese School. Their pictures arc 
to be found in every town in Italy, 
and in every museum in Europe 
(Figs. 437-440). 

Domcnichino’s masterpiece, St. 
Jerome's Lasl Communion, in the 
Vatican, gives a good general idea 
of the Bolognese style (Fig. 437). 
It is an academic and eclectic work, 
betraying the imitation of Raphael 
and Michelangelo, and showing 
neither originality of conception nor 
depth of thought; nevertheless, it reveals a high degree of know¬ 
ledge, and a sense of composition unknown to most of Raphael’s 
predecessors. Guido Reni’s famous painting, again. Aurora, in the 

Rospighosi Palace at Rome (1609) 
though a little strident in its high- 
toned colour, and over-facile in 
drawing, is one of the great achieve¬ 
ments of decorative painting (Fig. 

439). Guido Reni further created 
types of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
Magdalen, which may not be free 
from the reproach of a certain senti¬ 
mental vulgarity; yet their pro¬ 
digious popularity attests that they 
realised the religious ideal of the 
day. a merit that claims some recog¬ 
nition (Fig. 438). 

The Academicism of the Eclectics 
was not long in provoking a reaction. 

Caravaggio, a plasterer, without any 
artistic education, but naturally gifted 

(1569-1609), preached a return to (P»b)p Bwh Collection, Madrid.) 


FIG. 449-—VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
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451 .—«l* CRUCIFIXION. 

VELASQUEZ. 
(Mimum, Madrid.) 
(Pboio. by Lacotie.) 
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no. 45 *.—Tim INKANT, IIALTAZAR CARLOS. 
VELASQUEZ. 

(Museum, Madrid.) 


style is akin to that of Caravaggio, 
distinguished Italian sculptor of 
(1598-1680), who was invited to 
thanks to the protection of succes¬ 
sive Popes, exercised a sort of 
artistic dictatorship in Rome (Figs. 
443, 444). His contemporaries 
acclaimed him as a second Michel¬ 
angelo. He was, in reality, the 
Rubens of sculpture, the repre¬ 
sentative par excellence of the 
Jesuit style. But his abuse of 
pathetic gestures, fervid expres¬ 
sions, fluttering draperies, and 
superfluous ornament should not 
blind us to the fact that his works 
are those of a marvellously gifted 
artist, thoroughly familiar with all 
the resources of his art, and with 
all the intellectual vices of his 
time, and making use of the one to 
flatter the other. 


Giordano, called Fa presto (docs 
quickly), the author of numerous 
works preserved at Naples and 
at Madrid. The school of the 
Cortonists covered the churches 
and palaces of Italy with clamor¬ 
ous, rapidly executed composi¬ 
tions. the brio of which, to use 
the Italian term, does not com¬ 
pensate for their vulgarity and 
incorrectness. 

After Bologna, Naples and 
Genoa witnessed the rise of 
schools which played on import¬ 
ant part in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Naples 
was the field of the greatest 
landscape and battle-painter of 
Italy. Salvator Rosa (1615- 
1673), whose violent, sombre 
Naples also produced the most 
the seventeenth century, Bernini 
Paris by Louis XIV., and who. 


rto. 4 J 3 -—THE MAIDS OR HONOUR. 
VELASQUEZ. 

(Museum, Madrid.) 
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In the seventeenth century the Roman School dragged on an 
inglorious existence. Its best artist, Sassoferrato (1605-1685), 
imitated Raphael’s Florentine 
manner with some success, and 
painted sentimental canvases in 
a silvery tone which has a cer¬ 
tain charm. His masterpiece, 
the Madonna of the Rosary 
(Fig. 446), recently stolen from 
the Church of Sta. Sabina in 
Rome, was recovered by the 
Italian police and restored to 
its place. Even a masterpiece 


immediate purchaser ! no. «$«.— rim roxaz or vulcan. 

At Florence, the two Allori, viaASQuaz. 

Alessandro and Cristoforo. (Mum*. Madrid.) Wmiwui* awftM* dtr 

. , . . . MaUrn. Scemann, Leipzig.) 

showed genuine artistic quali¬ 
ties. Cristoforo’s Judith (about 1600) is a fine academic work, 
which Musset eulogised as one of the supreme pictures in Italy 
(Fig. 445). But even in this we note, instead of the austere grace 

,- of the earlier masters, a deplorable 

taste for a liquid fusion of surface, for 
languid syrupy colour. The most 
popular representative of this style 
was Carlo Dolci (1616-1686), whose 
works are often to be met with in 
English and German collections; the 
Louvre, fortunately, has no example 
of him. His most characteristic pro¬ 
ductions arc half-length figures, blue, 
waxen, and streaky, which mark the 
transition from the amenities of Cor¬ 
reggio to our most nauseous religious 
types (Fig. 447). 

An artist of Valencia. Ribera 

1 _ (1588-1652), arrived in Italy when 

no. 4 jj«— virgin and child. still a youth. He was fascinated by 

„ , ""““S , the style of Caravaggio, then went to 

Parma to copy Correggio’s works, and 
returned to found a school at Naples. Philip IV. of Spain took 
him under his protection. He carried the style of Caravaggio into 
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Spain, where it found congenial 
territory, and exercised an influence 
that has never died out. Ribera 
was a true artist and a true Spaniard. 
“ In his choice of subjects and still 
more in their interpretation, he al¬ 
ways shows an intense realism, which 
in the execution, and in the ex¬ 
pression of form, sometimes betrays 
a sort of instinctive ferocity." 
Ribera's violent illumination was 
derived from Caravaggio ; but his 
types ore nobler and his drawing 
better than those of the Neapoli¬ 
tan. He sometimes approaches 
Correggio, os in the beautiful 
Adoration of the Magi in the 
Louvre (Fig. 448). It is mainly 
owing to Ribera that Caravaggio's 
manner has persisted in modern art. 

Toledo was the adopted home of a mystical and fantastic Cretan, 
Theotocopuli. called El Greco (1550-1614), a pupil of Titian at 
Venice, the gifted and often extrava¬ 
gant imitator of Tintoretto. His 
extreme spiritualisation of form par¬ 
takes of contempt for form. He is 
the most daring and even in his 
aberrations the most admired pre¬ 
cursor of Impressionism. 

The natural tendencies of Spanish 
art were monkish and ascetic. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century a 
belated mystic of considerable talent, 

Morales, called the Divine, was still 
paintingcmaciatcd Virgins and Christs 
inspired bv Roger van der Weyden 
(Fig. 449). But at the same time 

the influences of the Italian Re¬ 
naissance took root in Seville, which 
became the -centre of Spanish art. 

There again eclectic classicism pro- MUHIUO - 

voked a reaction. About 1620, the 
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elder Herrera set the example of a r-— 

brutal and impetuous naturalism, aptly 
interpreted by an amazing breadth of 
touch. The most gifted of his succes¬ 
sors, Zurbaran, born in 1598, has been 
called the Caravaggio of Spain. He 
was a painter of religious scenes and 
ecstatic visionaries. His Kneeling 
Dominican, in the National Gallery 
of London, is a picture which com¬ 
pels a painful admiration (Fig. 450). 

A contemporary of Zurbaran's at 
Seville. Montanez, was the head of 
the school of Spanish sculpture. At 
once ascetic and brutally realistic, he 

produced a scries of terrifying works, - ' » 

quivering with a mournful and intense w e- mating >hu» 

vitality, the eloquence of which ap- ., 

peals rather to the senses than to the " r °' c ~’ ‘ umc 1,1 

mind. His best pupil, Alonzo Cano (1601-1667), painter and 
sculptor, rebelled against the excesses of naturalism, and turned again 
to Italian idealism without ceasing to be touching and expressive. 

Younger by a year than Zurbaran, and brought up like him at 
I Senile, Velasquez, brimming over 

! with health and strength, escaped 
. from the influence of Caravaggio and 
the paralysing grip of Spanish mys¬ 
ticism (1599-1660). His career, 
like that of Raphael, was a long 
series of triumphs. He knew neither 
the difficulties of a beginning, nor 
the melancholy of a neglected old 
age. Velasquez studied the admir¬ 
able series of pictures by Titian 
which the Emperor Charles V. had 


no. <S9>—LAS UAJAA ON Til* HALCONV. 
GOV A. 

(Museum, Madrid.) 

(Photo, by Lacoste.) 


two years in Italy. But the Vene¬ 
tians merely revealed to him his own 
profoundly personal genius. As re¬ 
gards technique, he was perhaps the 
greatest painter the world has ever 
seen. Let us hear how some distin- 
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guished modern masters, his most fervent worshippers, speak of 
his art: “She [i.c., Artj," said Whistler, “dipped the Spaniard's 
brush in light and air,” and Bonnat tells us of his “ clear colouring, 
limpid as water-colour, brilliant as a precious stone," of "his 
grey, golden, and silvery tones," of " the happy union and 
exquisite tenderness of the most delicate tints in his works. His 
method is surprisingly simple. He paints his composition directly 
on the canvas. The simplified shadows are merely rubbed in, all 
the high lights arc laid on in a rich impnsto; and the result, with its 
broad, delicate, and justly executed tonalities, is so perfect in value 

_ that the illusion is complete." 

Yet withal, he does not, like 
Rembrandt, create an arti¬ 
ficial atmosphere for his per¬ 
sonages. " The air lie breathes 
is our own. the sky above him 
is that under which we live. 
Before his creations we re¬ 
ceive the same impressions as 
* that made upon us by living 

C0VA beings. Before a work of 

(Museum, Madrid, Velasquez.^ wrote Henri 

Regnault, I feel as if I 
were looking at reality through an open window.” Velasquez' por¬ 
traits are miracles of truth, of power, of implacable psychological 
analysis; in his large pictures, he combines with his high qualities as 
a painter clarity of composition and a grandiose simplicity. " He 
envelops his models in ambient air, and places them so exactly on 
the planes they ought to occupy that we feel as if we were walking 
round them.” 

Velasquez painted not only individuals but a whole society, a whole 
epoch. The Spanish court and aristocracy live again on his canvases 
in all their pride, their melancholy, the sinister indications of their 
physical degeneracy. What lessons in history we may read in his 
sickly Philip IV., in his prematurely serious royal children, with 
their unhealthy faces and rigid attitudes I On the other hand, 
when he painted his mythological or genre pictures, Velasquez 
took his models from the robust Madrilene populace, which attracted 
Murillo also, when he wearied of Virgins and saints. Velasquez, 
the painter of an antemic court, turned from it occasionally to the 
people, where he found not only physical health, but a joy of life 
which echoed his own. 


(Museum, Madrid.) 
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If this great observer, this prodigious craftsman, felt a heart beating 
strongly in his breast, if he knew sympathies and antipathies, love 
and hate, he has not confided them to us. He is a haughty and 
indifferent genius, whose soul never appears in his pictures ; he is 
content to live and to make others live. The warmest of painters 
was, at least apparently, as cold as a photographer’s lens (Figs. 
451 -454). 

Very different was the gentle 
Murillo (1680-1682), also a native 
of Seville, who studied Rubens and 
Van Dyck at Madrid, and created a 
style of his own, sometimes devout and 
sentimental, as in his numerous pic¬ 
tures of the Virgin, sometimes realistic, 
but tempered by u certain pity and 
tenderness, as in his charming boys 
and girls of the people. Murillo is 
weak and wanting in distinction as a 
draughtsman. His much admired 
Virgins are fundamentally common¬ 
place ; but he was a master of 
vaporous colour, sometimes silvery, 
sometimes golden, always suave and 
caressing. This colour is not merely 
spread upon his figures, but around 
them ; it is like a nimbus from which 
they emerge, embellished by its glamour. Murillo was the most 
eloquent interpreter of that tender and sensuous piety which, in his 
country of strange contrasts, flourishes together with a taste for 
bloody spectacles and the disdainful indifference of the hidalgo 

(Figs. 455-457, 458). 

Spanish art never lost sight of these traditions. Goya (1746- 
1828) appeared as a second Velasquez at a time when scarcely any¬ 
one in Europe knew how to paint. The French colourists of the 
nineteenth century felt his influence ns they did that of the English 
successors of Titian and Rubens. If he carried his taste for realism 
to the verge of vulgarity and ugliness, it was tempered, both in 
his pictures and engravings, by a strong dramatic instinct, and the 
mordant vigour of the satirist (Figs. 459-461). Spain suffered very 
little from the disease of Academicism, which ravaged Italy, France, 
and Germany. The love for true painting was never extinguished 
there. Those of our contemporaries who have lived in Spain, 
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Rcgnault, Bonnat. and Carolus Duran, have come back colourists. 
" I was brought up in the worship of Velasquez." wrote Bonnat in 
1898. And in recent exhibitions we have seen pictures signed with 
Spanish names—such as Zuloaga and Bilbao—-that no Italian, no 
German, and no Englishman could have painted. They bear 
eloquent testimony to the vitality of a school which prides itself on 
iU descent from the great Velasquez, a school which perhaps 
reserves for the Europe of the twentieth century the apparition of 
some new genius of the first rank. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAPTER XXI 
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ART IN THE NETHERLANDS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

T/i# Hn\alt of I hi Ncthulandu—Th Srpatotlon of Dutch ond Ftimlih Schooli.—Tht 



In 1556. the Netherlands, which had formed a part of the Empire 
of Charles V., passed to the Kingdom of Spain. For some thirty 
years past the Reformation had made steady progress in the Low 
Countries, in spite of persecutions and tortures. In 1564 the up¬ 
heaval began, which brought 
about the Union of Utrecht 
after terrible carnage; the 
Dutch Provinces formed the 
Republic of the Seven United 
Provinces. In 1648 the 
Peace of Westphalia recog¬ 
nised the independence of 
Holland, which was then 
the ally of France. In the 
seventeenth century, in spite 
of the unjust and cruel war 

waged against her by Louis _ 

XIV., she was the richest •'10. ARTIST AND III! WIR*. 

and most civilised country of trams hau. 

Europe, the heir of the glory <Mou Um , Aammtom.) 

° n ThusJrom the end of the sixteenth century onwards, there is n 
very clear distinction between Belgium, which had remained Spanish 
and Catholic, and Holland, which was free and P^estant. The 
lower Meuse separated two different civilisations. This is a fact of 
which the historian must take account in a comparative study of 
Dutch and Flemish art. . . , . 

The Holland of the seventeenth century, wealthy and industrious, 
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pin. «6j.—nut maxxji. 

VAN BUIXDARU 

(The Hcrmitace, St Petfuburg.) Woemann, 
CtsckkhU Htr fllaUrti. (Scfmann, Lrijuig.) 


was a domain very propitious to the development of art. and 
especially of painting. But this could not be applied to the decora¬ 
tion of churches, which was disapproved by Protestantism. There 

was consequently no monu¬ 
mental art, and therefore very 
little Academicism. The 
private houses, narrow, high, 
and dark, required small pic¬ 
tures ; for the town-halls and 
the halls of the various cor¬ 
porations, groups of portraits, 
representing sheriffs, archers, 
surgeons, directors of charit¬ 
able institutions, were in re¬ 
quest, to satisfy the desire of 
this rich commercial commu¬ 
nity to commemorate the ser¬ 
vices rendered by them. This 
explains the double preference shown in Dutch art for little pictures, 
interiors, and landscapes, dealing but rarely with religious or historic 
themes, and for portraits, either of individuals, or groups of persons. 

The Dutch loved nature and painting with a sort of artistic 
sensuality. They did not, 
like the Italians, look to them 
for the expression of subtle 
ideas. Their art is realistic, 
and, in general, non-intel¬ 
lectual—art for art’s sake. 

The result was firstly, an 
extraordinary development 
of technical skill, which made 
it possible to render the most 
fugitive gradations of Dutch 
sunlight, filtering through the 
damp atmosphere in a pale 
golden rain ; and secondly, 
a comparative indifference 
to the meaning of the sub¬ 
ject treated. The little masters restrict themselves to a certain 
number of general themes ; the doctor and his patient, the pangs 
of love, the message, the concert, the inn ; the landscape painters 
represent the forest, the cascade, the sea, or the seashore, 
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BIO. ««J.-TIIK ANATOMY LlttSON. 

JKMUMANDV. 

(Museum, The Hague.) 


a bit of a town, a quay. 

They are no story-tellers in 
quest of piquant or edifying 
anecdotes ; they give us no¬ 
thing akin to Fragonard's ■ 

Swing, or Greuze's Father s f 
Curse. All the wit of this 
painting lies in the execution, 
in the actual handling of the 
colours. Unlike the French 
masters of the eighteenth and 
nincteceth centuries, the Dutch 
put no literature into their 

Pa One 8 point that seems difficult to explain is that this nation, which 
had bought liberty at the price of such heroic sacrifices which, in 
the course of the seventeenth century, distinguished itself by brilliant 

victories on land and sea, 
should have almost entirely 
neglected historical painting. 
When we compare Meissonier 
to the Dutch masters, we forget 
that the French painter, though 
he may have been somewhat 
Dutch in technique, was by no 
means Dutch in sentiment. 
He was, above all things, a 
historical painter. But per¬ 
haps the Dutch had no appre¬ 
ciation of a style of painting 
in which art is less important 
than narrative ; and perhaps 
they held that war, even when 
glorious and •justifiable, causes 
so much misery that pictures 
dealing with its incidents must 
be repellent. 

At the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth centuries, Holland came 
under the influence of Italian 
art. firstly, that of Raphael. 



MO. 46 ft.—TUB I'RKSKNTATION IN TUB TIMFLK, 


BKUnMANIIT. 
(Museum, The Hague.) 
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KIG. 467.—PORTRAIT or THE AKT!*r. 

KKUIIUAXDT. 

(Etching.) 


then that of Caravaggio. 
Thenceforward, it may be 
said that Italianism remained 
in a latent state in Holland. 
But realism asserted itself 
triumphantly at Haarlem, in 
the person of Frans Hals 
(d. 1666), the greatest por¬ 
trait painter of Holland, after 
Rembrandt (Fig. 462). Hals’ 
last works reveal a most pene¬ 
trating observation, and a 
frankness of touch compar¬ 
able to that of Velasquez. 
But in every other respect, 
he is the antithesis of the 
austere Spaniard. Hals is 
the laureate of laughter ; he 
has observed and recorded 
laughter in all its phases ; a monograph on the smile and the laugh 
might be fully illustrated from the works of Hals alone ! 

This robust master formed numerous pupils, among others two 

K tcrs of rustic subjects, who combine admirable technique with a 
y and brilliant imagination, 
sometimes rather too coarse for 
modern taste, Adriaen Brouwer 
(1606-1638), and Adriaen van 
Ostade (1610-1685). It is in¬ 
teresting to compare them with 
the more refined painters of the 
following generation, Terborch, 

Metzu, and the delightful master 
of bright and cosy middle-class 
interiors. Pieter de Hoogh. With 
these, subject and action are re¬ 
duced to a minimum; Brouwer 
and Ostade have much more 
ocroc and invention. Ostades 
masterpiece is perhaps the little 
Schoolmaster in the Louvre. Be¬ 
fore the rearrangement of the 
gallery in 1900 it hung for many 
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riO. 469.—FRAGMENT OF MANUALS PRAYER. 
REMBRANDT. 

(Museum, Drciden.) 


years beside Correggio’s An- 
tiope in the Salon Carre and 
was well able to bear such a 
juxtaposition. 

The School of Haarlem 
also produced some wonder¬ 
ful landscape painters. First, 

Evcrdingcn (1621-1675), who 
journeyed as far afield as Nor¬ 
way to study mountains and 
waterfalls ; then the uncle and 
nephew, Solomon and Jacob 
van Ruisdael, the latter of 
whom (d. 1682 ) is the greatest 
landscape-painter of Holland. 

If we compare him with the 
landscape-painters of the nine¬ 
teenth century, we cannot call 
him a realist, for he composes ; 
he docs not paint haphazard 

his own soul into 
Nature, none has 
made it more mov¬ 
ing and eloquent, 
none has more ade¬ 
quately felt and 
rendered the trans¬ 
parence of air and 
water. Ruisdael’s 
masterpiece is The 
Marsh, at St. 
Petersburg; but 
his great pictures 
in the Louvre, at 
Dresden and in 
London, are 
no. 470.-TMB night-watch. scarcely less ad- 

(MsieU out of tii« Civic Guard.) mirable. Philips 

Wouwerman. a 
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painter rather older than Ruisdael (1619-1668), is famous as a painter 
of horses and horsemen ; his prolific talent would be more fully 
appreciated now if he had applied it to a wider range of subjects. 
Amsterdam succeeded Haarlem as the centre of Dutch art when 



r 1C. 471.—THE SYNDICS. 

REMBRANDT. 
(Museum, Amsterdam.) 


NG. 47*—ST. MATTHEW. 
REM BRANDT. 

(The Louvre.) 


Rembrandt settled there in 1631. Bom at Leyden in 1606, he 
passed through the studio of an obscure painter, one Lastman, who 

--—- had studied in Italy and had felt 

| i the influence of Caravaggio ; some 


spy 


no. 473-—PORTRAIT OK REMBRANDT 
WITH HAGGARD EVES. 



REMBRANDT. 

(Etching.) 


RIG. 474—REMBRANDT'S MDTIIKK. 


(Etching.) 


of his pictures offer contrasts of light and shade which seem to 
foreshadow the great works of his pupil. A most industrious worker 
(600 of his pictures and 300 of his engravings arc extant), Rem¬ 
brandt lived, happy and envied, till 1650; at this period, his 
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extravagant habits, or rather his inveterate passion for collecting, 
landed him in bankruptcy and ruin (1656). The close of his life 
was overshadowed by sorrow and misfortune, in spite of the 
devotion of a faithfu! servant 
Hendrickjc Stoffels, and of his 
son, Titus. But Rembrandt’s 
biography is of little import¬ 
ance, taking into account the 
regular and logical develop¬ 
ment of his genius. Like 
Hals, he passed from a firm, 

out somewhat tngid tech- *'<e> « 7 s-— th* banquet op th* guild up 
nique, to an amazing bold- 
ness of handling; he ended by 

painting with all the freedom (M w Ams,erdam - ) 

of Velasquez, though with a very different system of illumination. 
This system is the essential characteristic of Rembrandts manner. 
It does not lie, as with Caravaggio, in the brutal opposition of livid 
whites to opaque blacks, but rather in the blending by imperceptible 


PIETER DR HOOCH. 
(National Gallery, London.) 


JAM VERMEER (OP DELFT.) 
(Cremin Collodion, Vienna.) 
(Photo, by Sioedner, llerlin.) 


gradations of the most brilliant light with the deepest shadow in the 
midst of an ever luminous atmosphere. Luminous atmosphere ! I 
had almost said luminous shadow—this was Rembrandt’s great 
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position 

(1642). 


achievement. Just as Michelangelo created a race of giants for his 
own use, and manipulated them as his genius dictated, so Rembrandt 
created a light all his own, which is possible without being real, 

and plunged all nature into this 
bath of gold. 

Everything in Rembrandt’s 
sum of achievement—large com- 
sitions like the Night Watch 
), which is, in reality, the 
march-out of a company of cross¬ 
bowmen in broad daylight; like 
the Syndics, also in the Am¬ 
sterdam Ryksmuseum; like the 
Manoah’s Sacrifice at Dresden, 
—compositions minute as to scale, 
but infinitely great in conception, 
like the ‘Philosophers and the 
Supper at Enmaus in the Louvre; 
portraits of himself, of his wife, 
Saskia, of his servant; landscapes, 
still-life pieces, all partake of this 
same character, which becomes 
more and more pronounced as the master becomes freer, as he gives 
himself up more completely to his genius. 

In the course of his prolific career (1609-1669), Rembrandt 
essayed nearly every subject 
which could invite an artist’s 
brush. His universality is 
equalled only by the origin¬ 
ality of his vision, thanks to 
which he gave new life to the 
most commonplace motives, 
and to themes which had been 
treated again and again by his 
predecessors. 

It is true that he did not 
see Nature with the eyes of 
the Italians of the Renais¬ 
sance ; he preferred character 
to beauty, and sought to express the infinite by light rather than by 
line. But his glory need not fear comparison with any other. 
Familiarity with his genius brings ever-increasing appreciation of 
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its greatness; and he who can delight in it has studied in a good 
school. 


appealed not only to the rich 


480.-DUTCH LANDMARK WITH CATTLE. 
A. CUVC. 

(National Gallery, London). 


Like Diirer, Rembrandt 
but to the poor; he reached 
the masses with his incom¬ 
parable etchings, the charm 
of which lies not only in the 
colour—no other master ever 
made white paper radiate as 
he did—but in the inimitable 
expressive power of the line, 
where the slightest stroke, the 
lightest emphasis give utter¬ 
ance to a deep intention. 

Everyone knows the un¬ 
finished plate called The 
Hundred Guilder Piece, 
representing Christ healing 
the sick ; or at least everyone in London and in Paris should know 
it, for there are fine impressions of it in the Print Room of the 

British Museum, in the Cabinet 
des Estampes, and in the Dutuit 
Collection at the Petit Palais. 

As a portrait-painter Rembrandt 
had a rival in Van der Heist of 
Haarlem, the author of the 
famous portrait-group of the 
Archers’ Guild of Amsterdam 
(Fig. 475). Set side by side with 
Rembrandt, he seems somewhat 
cold : but how many painters can 
bear the ordeal of such proximity? 
There are perhaps two who do 
not suffer from it; one is Pieter de 
Hoogh, who worked at Amster¬ 
dam (1630-1677), and who, under 
Rembrandt's influence, learned to 
shed a light at once intense and 
diffused over his canvases. He is 
a painter of quiet interiors bathed 
in sunlight, with glimpses into an outer world in which a warm and 
velvety atmosphere seems to circulate (Fig. 476). The other is the 
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E rodigious Vermeer of Delft 
1632-1675), also influenced by 
Rembrandt, the author of some 
dozen luminous masterpieces 
which arc among the most beau¬ 
tiful works in the world; the 
finest of them is in the Czernin 
collection at Vienna (Fig. 477). 

It is always irksome to have 
to observe limits in the rapid 
review of a great school. But 
how doubly painful is the duly 
of brevity, when it compels us 
to pass over landscape-painters 
like Van Goyen, Aart van der 
Neer,and Hobbema (Fig. 478), 
the rival of Ruisdael; animal- 
painters like Paul Potter and 
Cuyp (Figs. 479, 480), the 
greatest of all masters in this 
genre; painters of gallant and 
domestic motives such as Ter- 
borch (Fig. 481), Metzu, and 


PIO. nm DESCENT PROM TUB CROSS. 

P. P. RUMENS. 

(Cathedral, Antwerp.) 
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RUBENS. 

(Alphonse de Rothschild Collection, Paris.) 
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Steen (Fig 488), who are great masters of their craft, and Gerard 
Dou and Miens, who are delightful exponents of it. I have said 
nothing of the painters of church interiors, of flowers, fruit, still-life 
and poultry-yards. The task of sketching the history of art in 
twenty-five rapid summaries has never seemed so difficult to me as 
now. I will only add that all these gifted men appeared and dis¬ 
appeared in a short space of time. In the eighteenth century there 
was not a single great name. Dutch painting became minute and 
china-like, in imitation of Gerard Dou and Mieris ; Academicism 
and Italianism held sway ; a long 
twilight succeeded to the most 
brilliant of days. 

In Catholic Flanders, paint¬ 
ing reckons fewer great names, 
but among them is one of the 
greatest of all time, that of 
Rubens. 

The Italian style, that in¬ 
sidious enemy of Northern art, 
had taken possession of Flanders 
from the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century. Of the two 
masters of Rubens, one, Adam 
van Noort, is almost unknown; 
the other, Otto Venius, was a 
distinguished, but frigid Italian- 
iser. Born in 1577, Rubens 
studied at Antwerp. In 1600, 
at the age of 23, his talent was 
already formed. He then tra¬ 
velled to Italy, and remained 
there eight years, living chiefly 
in Venice, Mantua, Rome, and 
Genoa, where he became famous as the portrait-painter of the 
aristocracy. In 1609 he settled at Antwerp, and set out on a 
triumphal career which was only interrupted by his sudden death 
in 1640. Like Jan van Eyck, Rubens was entrusted with diplomatic 
missions and lived on terms of intimacy with kings and princes. He 
was wealthy, greatly admired, the head of a numerous band of 
pupils who helped him in his overwhelming undertakings; in 1611 
he wrote to a friend that he had been obliged to refuse over a 
hundred pupils. Rubens had a special tariff for the pictures he 
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MG. «85.—TIIII CRUCIFIXION. 
(Le Coop de Lance.) 
RUBENS. 

(Museum, Antwerp.) 
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no, 486.--TIIR MIHACLB or AT 
IONATIU1, 

MININS. 

(MuMum, Vienna.) 


painted and those of which he 
merely superintended the execution. 
But the canvases on which he re¬ 
presented himself with the two 
women he successively married, 
Isabella Brandt and Helena Four- 
ment, or the beautiful children they 
bore him, are, like his sketches, 
entirely by his own hand, and suffice 
to prove that the fine works to which 
he owes his fame were to a great 
extent sketched out and finished by 
himself. 

Rubens was a creator of un¬ 
paralleled fecundity; a portrait- 
painter, landscape-painter, a painter 
of religious, historical, allegorical, and 
domestic subjects, of hunting-pieces, 
fetes and tournaments. He had a 
passion for grandiose decoration ; 
even his small pictures, which nre comparatively rare, look like re¬ 
ductions of huge canvases. The modifications in his manner as he 
advanced in years are not very 
important. His handling, at 
first smooth and slightly thin, 
became bolder and more ex- 

C litious; but he never 
ded his impasto. and al¬ 
ways remained faithful to a 
very simple palette, from 
which he drew a thousand 
different effects with the skill 
of a magician. His style was 
from the beginning, and re¬ 
mained, that of an eloquent 
narrator, himself amused by 
his loquacity, playing with 
difficulties, never moved or 
troubled, even when he moves 
and ’ troubles others, never 
harassing himself with subtle 

research, loving beautiful iPinacoiheic, Munich.) 


»Ui, 4B?, —THE RATB OF TUB DAUGMTKKS OF 
LBUCIFFUS BV CASTO* AND FOLUUJf. 
RUOBXS. 
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forms and rich colours, delighting in clarity and strength rather 
than in depth and distinction. His numerous obligations to the 


HUIIUNM. 
(TIk louvre.) 


antique, the Venetian masters, Michelangelo and Caravaggio, in no 
degree impaired his somewhat vulgar originality, the reflex of an 
essentially Flemish temperament, in which sensuality was always on 
the alert, even when he treated sacred subjects. The Venetians, alone 
among the Italians, were also 
more sensual than intellectual ; 
but with them sensuality is 
beautified by a higher aspira* 
tion, rising from the individual 
to the type : whereas Rubens 
is a giant who seizes Nature 
with eager hands, kisses her 
with an eager mouth ; he is 
not concerned to express the 
inexpressible, nor even the 
hidden delicacy of things. 

Compare the naked woman 
in Giorgione’s Concert with 
any one of Rubens’ redundant 
nudities, and you will be able 
to measure the interval that 
separates poetry from prose, the form dreamt of from the form 
actually seen, even in the higher regions of art. 

Cross (Fig. 483), in Antwerp Cathedral, 
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HO. - A FAMILY BANQUKT. 
JORDABNS. 

(Muwura, Dretden.) 

Woermann, Giiehlthie drr Maltni. (Seemann, 
Leiprig.) 


The Descent from the 
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is generally, but by no means correctly, described as Rubens' master¬ 
piece. This picture was painted in 1611, directly after his return 

I-from Italy. It is a magnificent canvas, 

| but one of the least Flemish and least 

Iff 

composition, which is for the most 

! >arl .^ or . r< » vwl - ! ml [ ^' c coh'iir, which 
ls . st ^ l ' m,d - On the other hand, the 
xj Coup <lc Lance (Crucifixion) in the 

Antwerp Museum (Fig. 485). dated 
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pidee, at Munich, the dare-devil Kcrmess in the Louvre, and a 
score of dashing Hunting Scenes. As a portrait-painter, especially 
as the limner of his own 
family, he is no less marvel¬ 
lous ; and if Rembrandt and 
Titian surpass him in depth 
of expression, he has a power 
they lack of initiating the 
spectator into his joy of life, 
the optimism of his love and 
health. Then there are his 
landscapes, his animals, his 
garlands of flowers and angels I 
The commission appointed at 
Antwerp in 1879 to collect 
reproductions of all his works, 
reckoned up a total of 2,235 
in museums and private col¬ 
lections. all of which they had not exhausted. In all history there is 
no other such example of fecundity combined with such imaginative 
power, and such prodigious creative faculty. 

Rubens’ fellow-student, Jordacns, a brilliant but vulgar painter 
(1593-1678), sometimes caricatures Rubens, and at others uppears 
as his compeer in boisterous good-humour (Fig. 489). Rubens’ 

best pupil, Van Dyck, was of a very 
different stamp (1599-1631). If Jor- 
daens is Rubens at the Kcrmess, Van 
Dyck is Rubens as ambassador. He 
spent the greater part of his life in 
Italy and in England, in a world of 
princes and great ladies, whose favourite 

C ainter he was, and who delighted in 
is elegance and his courtly manners. 
His aristocratic portraits (Fig. 490) 
which reflect his delicate nature, arc 
psychological and historical documents 
of the highest value, as well as a feast 
for the eyes. As a painter of sacred 
subjects (Fig. 491), he is distinguished 
without being powerful; but his delight¬ 
ful colour, more subtle in its gradations than that of Rubens, atones 
for a touch of effeminacy in his drawing and of conventionality in 
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TXKIHkS. 

(The Louvre.) 
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his pathos. It is difficult to understand how an artist so constantly 
aking part m the diversions of a Court, and who lived barely forty- 
our years, could have painted nearly 1,500 pictures, the majority of 
them portraits, and also have executed a very considerable number 
of engravings. It is true that he was largely aided by assistants- 
m most of his full-length portraits only the heads are entirely b V 
his own hand—but, nevertheless, his extraordinary industry is only 
surpassed by that of Rubens. y 

bril h n,ly “ 9 a,l,oli ‘ : Flander. 
than m Holland; but David Teniers of Antwerp (1610-1690) who 
was inspired by Rubens, is one of the greatest painters of peasants. 

I he wine-shop the fair, the booth, have no secrets for him. and his 
touch is no less brilliant than his observation (Figs. 492, 493) 

UnAiS?, • . ' f ■° my ! ipSt " arncs of g^re-painters. 

landscape-painters, still-l.fc painters; but what would it profit us to 

SEiSSm?* el wi !\ 0U, , thc / cw word » of information 
that would fix their artistic rank > prefer to be silent rather than 

simply to enumerate them Purely verbal erudition is especially 

l " , '?7. of "»■ ! or ,l > 1< h ”>°ry deal, with the filiation of 

catogue of narnt r ° y "* ^ C °"“ P "° n * ^ * >° ■ mere 
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of hunch Art at tha Clou of Lovh Xlv.’i Reign. 
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'offer!.—The Deco- 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, French art, both 

C iting and sculpture, was given over to the imitation of the 
ians. The favourite exemplars among these were themselves 
eclectics, and the works they inspired were generally inferior to their 
own. Jean Cousin, the author of the Last Judgment in the Louvre 
(Fig. 494). was a mediocre artist, an illustrator of books rather than 
a painter, who by no means deserves the title given him of 
’* founder of the national school." With the exception of immigrant 
Flemings, like Philippe de Champaigne, a Brussels master, who is 
represented by several admirable portraits in the Louvre, there were 
few distinguished painters in France before the accession of Louis 
XIV. One, however, Jacques Callot of Nancy, claims an honour¬ 
able place; he was a pitiless realist, who drew and engraved 
beggars and incidents of war (1593-1635) (Fig. 495). This popu¬ 
lar vein, which was destined soon to be stifled by official art, was also 
worked by the three brothers Le Nain, who were all received as 
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members of the Academy of Painting 
on the same day. They are akin to 
the Dutch in their choice of familiar 
and intimate subjects, but their painting 
is black and heavy; the influence of 
Caravaggio told unfavourably upon 
them (Fig. 496). 

The most popular and prolific painter 
of the reign of Louis XIII. was Simon 
Vouet (1590-1649), an imitator of 
the Carracci, who lived in Rome four¬ 
teen years before he was appointed 
painter to the king. He was a con¬ 
scientious artist, distinguished by that 
somewhat cold and solemn integrity 
that often gave a certain prestige to 
mediocrity in the art of the "great 
century." 

The most famous members of the 
school were Le Brun, Lc Sueur, and 
Mignard, who were more gifted than 
himself, but who drew their inspiration 
from his examples and his lessons. 

Names famous in the annals of painting abound in the reign of 
Louis X V.: Poussin, Lc Sueur, Lc Brun. Jouvcnct, Claude 
Lorrain, Hyacinthc Rigaud, Largillicre, Mignard. and many others. 
Yet when we pass from the great Italian gallery in the Louvre to 
that of the French painters of 
the seventeenth century, we 
cannot but feel chilled, and 
even to some extent, bored. 

But if we take two or three 
pictures, even at random, and 
study them closely, we dis¬ 
cover certain fine qualities due 
to technical knowledge and 
conscientious work, together 
with an air of nobility by no 
means superficial. Even so, 
however, the impression of 
coldness persists. All these 
artists, indeed, lacked fire and 



PIC. PEASANTS AT TABLE. 

LB NAIM. 


(The Louvre.) 



pio. 49 J.—Tim cripple. 
J. calv.ot* 
(Bnsravinj.) 
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passion ; they were over-intellectual ; they rationalised their con¬ 
ceptions over-much and above all, they lacked freedom; some 
were held in thrall by classic and Italian models, others by 
rrench academicism, of which 
Le Brun was the high priest. 

This Le Brun was a fine 
draughtsman in the grand style, 
a learned and inventive decora¬ 
tor, but a wearisome painter, 
and a servile and tyrannical 
courtier. Quinault wrote thus 
to him : 

Au .iiclo do Louii IWm M la t\ 
ultra. 

II lui (•ll.il un paimra, il la fallail un 
■ultra. 

l/Ml. to;.—SllinilllMI OP ARCADIA. 

No satire could be more "• 

mordant than this eulogy. rTh * Loum - > 

Although Le Brun showed something akin to genius in his decorations 
of the Galcrie d’Apollon in the Louvre, and indisputable talent in the 
dcsignof his Balllea of Alexander, which are spoilt by their ugly 
brownish colour, he was par excellence the type of the official 
painter, under a regime when it was the function of art to glorify 
absolute power, to subserve and contribute to its pomp. For even 

art in the seventeenth century 
was kept in tutelage. Mazarin 
and Colbert founded the 
Academics of Painting. Sculp¬ 
ture, and Architecture. Le 
Brun, who was Professor at 
the Academy of Painting from 
1648, became permanent 
Chancellor in 1663 . and was 
Director from 1683 till his 
death in 1690 . His authority 
was well-nigh supreme. He 
KIO. 498 •—Till: I'OKIA cannot be accused of having 

CLAUD* lorrain. avoured only the incapable, 

(Tt» Louvre.) ™ he certainly stifled or 

-T-i . , , discouraged independence. 

1 he greatest artist of the period. Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) 
passed nearly his whole life in Italy. Summoned to Paris in 1641 


KIO. 498’—THU POKIfc 
CLAUD* LORRAIN. 
(The l-ouvre.) 


The greatest artist of the period, 
passed nearly his whole life in Italy. 
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to direct certain official works, he was so disgusted by the intrigues 
of the Court that he made a pretext for returning to Italy, Poussin 

« had admirable gifts, a delicate, 

E Racinian sentiment, and a 

. j fine sense of grand histone 

& landscape. But his pictures. 

a though vigorously conceived 

painted 


and com; 
bas - reliefs. His figures, 
always correctly drawn, arc 
there 


curiously 
•• 5 ‘C'thir.R mdividua. 1:1 their 

■■■■■ features, nothing vibrant 
ik LAMuiKc ok CLEOFATXA. their flesh. Poussin painted 
many Bacchanals without a 
' 1 . smile, without a touch of 

ss. His colour is at once dull and harsh, a kind of 
applied reluctantly, and as an afterthought. His land- 
ounds alone are harmonious in their discreet tonality. A 
intique, he was also in bondage to allegory. One of 


. - >a-uf ’> ' a ragp/.jj t ; yPm'jSi 

somewhat over rated painter, whose 

wjrk. 5>:t!s**rvi*rl n!m::>t in iu entirety j 

in the Louvre, is interesting when 

a whole. In the twenty-two pictures 

dealing with the life of St. Bruno, , IC . ^.-postkait op ..owukt. 
there are many excellent compositions, h. higaud. 

and even some very fine figures. (Th 1 L ?“ vrc *> 

But the imitation of Raphael is as (Pho«o. by Keurdein., 

obvious as is the lack of warmth and inspiration. His colour, less 
dull than that of Poussin, is harsher and cruder. Those who 
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N. Mi LAKr.ll.LlfebK. 

(The Louvre.) 
(l’hoio. by Keunldn.) 


call him the Racine of paint¬ 
ing must have mis-read the 
poet, or confounded him with 
Campistron. 

Jean Jouvenet (1644-1717) 
the protege of Le Brun, was. 
like him, an imitator. His De¬ 
scent from the Cross has been 
given a place of honour in the 
Salon Carre of the Louvre, 
and holds it satisfactorily. 

It is superior to kindred com¬ 
positions by the Bolognese ; 
but it shows more rhetoric 
than eloquence, more academic 
knowledge than emotion. 

Claude Lorrain (1600-1682) lived in Italy like his friend Poussin, 
and was the favourite of three successive Popes. He is the undis¬ 
puted master of that false and conventional style which is called 
Italian landscape, in which the great background of nature, skilfully 
manipulated, serves as setting for a historical or mythological com¬ 
position. Claude Lorrain’s temples, 
trees, and rocks have little reality, his 
figures even less; but what redeems 
his pictures, and ensures them legitimate 
admiration, is the poetic sentiment of 
space, sky, water, and light. This flood 
of light, never darkened by a single 
cloud, has a certain artificial and theatri¬ 
cal character, compared with the diffused 
light of a Cuyp or a Vermeer ; but 
there is a kind of heroic beauty in 
Claude’s sunny landscapes (Figs. 498, 
499). Turner, who bequeathed his 
pictures to the National Gallery of 
London, requested that two of them 
should be placed there side by side with 
two masterpieces by Claude. They still 
hang together, and attest the influence 
of the great luminist of the seventeenth 
century upon his more richly gifted rival 
of the nineteenth. 
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I —b—^ Prom the beginning of the reign of 
p Louis XIV. to our own times, France has 

P rof ^ ucc ^ excellent portraits. Portraiture 
has become a national art, and strangers 
f f come from afar to sit to distinguished 

) l French portrait-painters. This is to be 

B JBH| j explained by the fact that the academic 
f, | convention has less force in this than in 

B any other genre. The artist, whether he 

will or no, is confronted with nature, in 
JP contact with her. and he must perforce 

Vj: open his eyes and look at her. In the 

Ft fC‘gn of Lou it XIV. however, life had 

become so artificial that even portraits 

* _take on an air of affectation and tension ; 

*- wc may instance Hyacinthc Rigaud’s 

“■KSSVZSSr " P£ rlrai ?„ o ; Lom s XIV and 0 ( Bonnet 
covsevox. which are fine works, but 

(The Louvre.) fine in a cold and pompous style. The 

. best of the portrait-painters of this period 
was Largillicre ; his masterpiece, a family group of himself, his 
™ . h,s daughter, is in the Salle Lacaze, in the Louvre 

U*ig. 501). It is a charming work, but one which makes us smile 

perhaps rather more broadly than the_ 

artist intended us to do; the dignified 
attitude o: the parents is so prim, the young 
girl's grace so mincing ! Mignard, the 
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“Auaitonne da tel de nos grecei antique., 

El nondufadugoutdo.ornement.gotbiqu*., 

Ce« monitrw odieux de. .ieele. ignorant*, j ' 

Que dc la barbaric ont produita Ifi torrenti #T 

Qw«d lean coun. inoadanl preiqae loate jSjf W/ 

Fit ■ li polite tie une raortelle guerre, Mj 

Et.de lagrande Romeabattant leirsnparti. «3*'i • jlV 

Vint, a«ec ton Empire, etouffer lei Beaux- 

The duty of French artists 

was clearly to imitate the an- £} 

tique, to despise the national 

tradition, and to make full rcsti- & JQr rfEP . 
tution of the rights of " polite- /W i*g\r r3afl, 

ness." This is pretty well; 'T . 

but let us hear the sequel :— “ “ _ 

“ II not** dicto implement lei le^on. du denin, 

Dm. !i maniac groeque et dan. le gout l"C. 5°5--HOMES or MARLY. 

remain. G. COUSTOO. 

Lo grand choix du vrii beau, do li belle (Champs-ElysA*, Paris.) 

nature, (Photo, by Giraudon.) 

Sur !eireite. exqui. de (antique Kulpture." 

Painting that imitates sculpture ! This was, in fact, the pernicious 
ideal of Academicism. It is equally ready with its formula in the 
matter of colour:— 


" Et quel est ce pouroir qu’iu bout dei doegt. tu portei, 
Qui nit fa ire a no. yeux vivre de. cboiei mortei. 

Et d‘ua peu dc melange et de brum et de clair. 
Rendrc esprit la couleur, et le. pierre. dei chairs." 



Molicre seems to have a great opinion of these “ browns ” ; he 

returns to the charge a little 
further on:— 

"Le gracieux repo, que, par de. rein, 
commun. 

Le. brum doncent aux cliiri, eorome le. 
clair. aux brum.” 

Antique art for drawing, 
browns and high tones 
for painting, such were the 
formula of great art. Not 
one word of nature as we 
see it, as it presents itself 
to us without any interme¬ 
diary. And the supreme 
judge in art matters was, 


PIC. So 6 .~THE RHO.SK. 
COUSTOO. 

(Hotel de Vilk, Lyon.) 
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not the public, not any among the artists themselves, but Louis 
XIV., whose preferences were infallible:— 

“ M»i* ce qui plui que loot ele»e ica mcrile, 

C'cst dc I'auguitc Roi I’eclatante viiite. 

O' mooxrque doni I'imq, »ux «r»r>d«i qunlites. 

Joint un soul dclicnt det uvanlei beautei. 

Qui, irparint le bon d’avee ton tppa.-er.cf, 

Decide uni erreur et loue nvec prudence, 

Louii, le srand Louii. doni Tetpril lourertin 
Ne dil rien au baurd et voic loul d’un ceil lain, 

A verie de u bouche, a <*i gracei brillantei 
De deox precieux mod lei docceui chalouillantta, 

Et Ton nit qu'en deux moti ce Roi iudicieux 
Fait del plui beaux travaax leloso slorieux." 

Such words from the pen of a man of genius are even more dis¬ 
tressing than ridiculous. 

In sculpture, as in paint¬ 
ing, it was portraiture which 
most worthily sustained the 
national tradition ; Simon 
Guillain’s Louis XIII. (Fig. 
502) and Girardon’s Louis 
XIV., to mention but two 
out of a hundred, are full 
of life and spirit. Never¬ 
theless, when Coysevox 
(1640-1720), his pupils, the 
_Coustous (Figs. 503, 505, 

FIG. JO7.-0OUU.E CAIMNtT. £06), anC ^ even fnp’d 

(Palace of Vcrniiiet.) Girardon, threw off the 

trammels of allegory, their 
knowledge of form and their innate nobility of taste showed them¬ 
selves in works that command respect. We recognise this when 
we look at Coysevox's Fames at the entrance to the Tuileries. 
and at Guillaume Coustous Horses of Marly at the entrance to 
the Champs-Elysees. 

These sculptors were the favourites of the Court and of the 
town ; the really great artist of the century was an independent 
and lonely figure, Pierre Puget (1622-1694). Like Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain, he lived principally in Italy and in the South of 
France, far from the desiccating tyranny of Le Brun. Puget's 
genius, a somewhat academic reflection of that of Michelangelo 
modified by the influence of Bernini, was not appreciated at its true 
worth, though Colbert, who was friendly to him, commissioned him 
to decorate the prows of the royal galleys. He was not employed 
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on the sumptuous decorations of Versailles, where Girardon’s 
empty talent triumphed. His works have a character of severe and 
haughty grandeur, the impress of a solitary life devoted to art, and 
of the noble pride which made him say at the age of sixty, after 
finishing his Milo of Crolona (Fig. 504) : " I at home among great 
things, I soar when I am at work upon them, and the marble 
trembles before me, however big it may be." 

Louis XIV. was not content with the institution of official paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. He wished even the industrial arts to bear the 
imprimatur of his majesty, and in 1661 he founded the Gobelins 
manufactory, where not only carpets and hangings were made, 
but furniture, goldsmiths’ wares, and candelabra. What is known 
in furniture as the Louis XIV. style is sometimes a compromise 
between the Flemish tradition and Italianism, sometimes a sort of 
severe Baroque, in which French taste proclaims itself, notably in the 
choice of materials and the fine quality of the execution. Boulle the 
furniture-maker won lasting fame with his cabinets incrusted with 
copper, brass, and tortoiseshell; they lack grace, but are impeccable 
in technique. The best worker in bronze and chaser of metals 
of the period was Cafficri, an Italian immigrant, the head of a 
family of clever artists. 

The last twenty years of Louis XIV.’s reign were a lamentable 
decadence. But if the old king died all too slowly, France, in spite of 
the disasters he had let loose upon her, remained vital and laborious, 
though impoverished by the loss of thousands of skilled workmen 
that the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had driven out to 
Holland and to Prussia. In the dull silence imposed upon her by 
an effete despotism, she was preparing the brilliant Renaissance of 
the eighteenth century, which was to burst forth like a trumpet- 
blast of deliverance, on the very morrow of Le Roi Soleil’s 
death. 
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LEnseigrement des Beam-Arts en France, le Siidc de Louis XIV (Gazette des Beaux-Arh, 
1895. ii.. p. 367); L. Coarejod, Le<om profenees a I'Ecole du Louvre. vol. . iti, Peril. 1903 (the 
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dtr Renaluante. Lei prig. 1903 : E. Molinicr. Lei Icolre,. Parii. no date. 
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XXIV 

FRENCH ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


The Emancipation o f Art gfterthe Dealt, of Lout, XIV.-The School of Watteau.-The 
feminine Element In XVIIIlh Century Art.—Coupe), Van Loo. Lagrenfe.—Raphael 
A/c/u'i. Antoine Watteau—Lancrel and Paler. -Boucher.—Fragonard.- The Cl ant cal 
Reaction.- Wlnckelmann. Piranesi. The so-called Empire Style originated under 
ImuIs XV. Vien and Dadd. -Diderot s Sslooa.—Chardin and Greuze.— 1 he Preach 
Portraitists of the XVIII th Century: Maurice Quentin La Tour, Nattier, Tocgue,Madame 
Vi gee Le Brun.- - Eighteenth Century Sculpture. -Falconet, Piratic, Houdon.—The 
~ Boudoir Sculptors!"- Clodion.- Canoca.- The English School.—Its Tardy Fruition.— 
Foreign Painters Working in England.—Hogarth the l int Representative English Painter. 
-The Great EnrrUsh Portraitists of the XVLIIth Century.-The English School of Land¬ 
scape.—Ill Influence In other Countries. 


France breathed freely once more on the death of Louis XIV. 
For fifteen years past she had been but half alive, holding her 
breath in an atmosphere of suffering, mediocrity, and sour prudery. 
Paris was transformed almost 
within twenty-four hours. The 
actors of the Italian theatre, 
expelled in 1697, returned to 
the capital; fetes, balls, and 
pleasure-parties took place on 
every side. Society, with the 
Regent at its head, determined 
to be gay and natural once 
more. But, unable to shake 
off all its habits in a day, it 
halted mid-way, and, instead 
of returning to true nature, 
invented a nature of gallantry 
and masquerade. As inter¬ 
preters of its love of pleasure, 
its elegance, its easy morality, it found Watteau and his successors. 

These charming painters, winding like a garland throughout the 
eighteenth century, seem to many people to have summed up all its 
tastes. But this is a mistaken notion. The century that rapturously 
applauded Voltaire’s dreary tragedies, that was roused to enthusiasm by 
the Esprit dcs Lois and Emile, was far from being a frivolous age, 
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KIC. 508.—ifiTK CIIAMI'fiTVR. 
WATTEAU. 

(Royal Palr.cc, Berlin.) 

Woermann, GueMcktt dtr Ma/erei. (Secmann, 
Leipzig.) 
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KIG. JOQ.—mvrKK. 
tAKCKKT. 

(The Louvre.) 
(Photo, by Neurdein.) 


although it was given to frivolity, as to other amenities of social life. 
It was still saturated with classicism, and it was inevitable that it 

should have been so, since 
education was based exclusively 
on a study of the Greeks and 
Romans. But side by side 
with this classical current, 
which was never interrupted, 
and overflowed towards the 
end of Louis XV.’s reign, 
there was another, that had 
its rise in a reaction of the 
French spirit against the 
tyrannical supremacy of the 
past. This current reflected 
a desire for emancipation, 
gaiety, and amiable epicurean¬ 
ism, which is one of the charms 
of the eighteenth century. We are. it is true, accustomed to vilify 
it ; we have all heard covert allusions to the corruption of the 
times, its license to which 
nothing was sacred, its scanda¬ 
lous impiety. This is because 
our educators were themselves 
formed during the political and 
religious reaction which occu¬ 
pied nearly the whole of the 
nineteenth century, and made 
a sort of bogey of its prede¬ 
cessor. This is not the place 
to attempt a refutation of this 
prejudice ; suffice it to say that 
the eighteenth century, taken as 
a whole, marked a return to 
nature, to truth, to life. Pedants 
and hypocrites, the Trissotins 
and Tartuffes, the most danger¬ 
ous enemies of the French 
genius, should stand alone in 
condemning it on these grounds. 

In the seventeenth century the public was mainly the King, as we 
have seen from Moliere’s verses to Mignard (pp. 281,282). In the 
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HO, 510.—AUTUMN. 
lakcrst. 

(Edmond de Rosludiild Collection, Paris.) 
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eighteenth century it had not yet come to mean everybody, but it 
included a great number of courtiers, men of letters and of science, 
citizens, financiers, and— 

above all — pretty women. 

Art worked for them, to 
please them, to affirm their 
attraction and their power. 

We should seek in vain in 
the eighteenth century for a 
painter like Mcissonier, whose 
brush almost ignored woman. 

At no period did she exercise 
a greater influence over the 
intelligence ; and if the re¬ 
action of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury dethroned her, it is not fig. 511.— 1 mi bathers. 

unlikely that she will have hoocmbb. 

hwrevenp in our own day. 

1 he advent of a new style 

in art did not lead to the abolition of Academies or of Acade¬ 
micism. The last disciples of Le Brun joined hands with Coypel, 
Van Loo, and Lagrenee, the representatives of that empty and 


PIG. Sl».—LE CHIPPRB a AMOUR. 
FRAGONARD. 

(Wallace Collection, London.) 
(Photo, by Mansell.) 


FIG. 513.—STUDY 


(The 'Louvre.) 
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theatrical art which preceded the more austere academicism of Vien 
and of David. There is little to say of these painters, save that 



FIG. 5 I«.—GRACE ORFOIK AIRAT. 


CHARDIN. 
(The Louvre.) 



nc. 515.— the morning TOiurrns. 

CHARDIN. 

(Museum, Sioctliotm.) 
Gazette del Utaux-ArU. 



they were affected, more perhaps than they themselves were 
aware, by the delicate art that fluttered round them. Some of 
Coypel’s Scriptural subjects, painted on a colossal scale, look like 
over-grown paintings for fans. The best representative of acade¬ 
micism before David was 


FIG. 516.—THK VILLAGE BRIDE. 
GREUZE. 

(The Louvre.) 


not a Frenchman, but an 
Italianised German, Raphael 
Mengs, who lived mainly in 

Italy (1728-1779). If this 

highly gifted artist produced 
no masterpieces, it was be¬ 
cause, like the Carracci, he 
was led astray by the fatal 
seductions of eclecticism, 
which knows beauty only at 
second-hand. 

The great master of the 
eighteenth century school, the 
school of gallant amenities. 
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H«. 517.—GIRL WITH Doras. 
GREUZE. 

(Wallace Collection, London.) 


r:c. 518 .—madaur dr pompadour. 

QUENTIN" LA TOUR. 

(Pastel in the Museum, St. Quentin.) 


KG. JIQ.—MADEMOISELLE DE LAMUKSC AMI 
THE OMITS DE RRIORNK. 


Mti. 500.—SI ADAME DE CKUSSUL. 
MADAME VlCkE LR ISKUN. 


(The Louvre.) 


(Museum, Toulouse.) 
Gaud* 'Us Beaux-Aril. 
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FIG. $ 11 .—TIIE MILKMAID. 
GREUZE. 

(The Louvre.) 
Gazette dts Beaux-A rti. 


was Antoine Watteau of Valenciennes, who came to Paris in 1702 
and died there in 1721. He had seen some of Rubens’ great 

canvases in his native town ; in 
Paris he saw others, those of the 
Luxembourg series, now in the 
Louvre. He also made the ac¬ 
quaintance of a clever decorator, 
Gillot. who painted theatrical sub¬ 
jects. His Files galanlcs and 
Files pastorales owe something 
both to Rubens and to Gillot; 
but their poetry, their delicate 
sensibility, is all his own (Fig. 508). 
The nineteenth century long de¬ 
spised them, in the name of " high 
art." But are we to find fault 
with masterpieces such as the Em¬ 
barkation for Cylhera (1717) be¬ 
cause they glorify the joy of life 
and the delight of sharing it with 
another ? Is it not, indeed, the 
function of art, or at least a part 
of its function, to purify what is sensual by grace, to render beauty 
amiable and attractive, to gladden life and quicken its pulsations ? 

Watteau is an exquisitely refined colourist, whose palette was 
as subtle as that of Van 
Dyck ; his weakness was that 
the world appeared to him 
like a scene at the opera 
lighted by Bengal fire, that 
he felt neither passion nor 
emotion, and trifled with the 
surface of things. His imita¬ 
tors, Lancret and Pater, more 
sensual and less delicate than 
himself, were nevertheless 
true artists (Figs. 509, 510). 

Can we say the same of 
Bou her, the most prolific 
of this generation of painters 
(1704-1770) ? He was an ingenious decorator, a draughtsman 
who delighted in those undulating, sinuous lines which are, as it 
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FIG. saa.— MADAME fcHCAMIEII. 
DAVID. 

(The L<>uvre.) 
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no. s «>—madam k sAriziat. 
DAVID. 

(The louvre.) (Gaulle da Beaux-Artt.) 


Klli. 534.—VTATUK OK KBTKX TIIIC CkKAT. 
y ALCONKT. 

(St- Petersburg.) 



were, the graphic formula of the Rococo Style. But Boucher 
drew for effect, without having studied nature; he painted his 
pictures like screens with a monotonous prodigality of blue and pink ; 
his colour has a spurious gaiety, but is often crude, pallid, and 

tart (Fig. 511). The Painter of _1_ 

the Graces, as he was called, was, 
in truth, often superficial and vulgar. 

Fragonard (1732-1806) was greatly 

superior to him ; he is even superior 

to Watteau in his sense of reality 

and his ingenious variety of motives 

(Figs. 512, 513). Poor Frago, so 

lively and so radiant, died forgotten 

and misunderstood under the Em- \ f|nl 

pire, after having witnessed the IdOtI. 

triumph of painters who reviled him \ 

as a corrupter of public morals, and ■ S,*- j W \f 

lacked both^his imagination and his 

By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the wearisome frivolity of 
Boucher and his numerous imita- P,c ' 

tors had provoked a double reaction (Tbtftrc Franco!., Parii) 
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—on the one hand, in favour of antique art; 
on the other, in favour of moral art. We 
will consider the former movement first. 

It is often assumed that the classic reaction 
began with the great Revolution. This is 
an error : it was inaugurated in the reign of 
Louis XV. The first important discoveries 
among the ruins of Pompci and Herculaneum 
were made in 1755, and excited a lively 
curiosity as to antique art. A German 
scholar, Winckelmann (1717-1768), struck 
by the decay of art in Germany and Italy, 
exhorted artists to take their models from 
antiquity. His History of Art among the 
Ancients was translated into French in 
1764, and had a great success in Paris. 
Meanwhile, from 1756 to 1785, the grace¬ 
ful and vigorous burin of the Italian en¬ 
graver, Piranesi, multiplied reproductions of 
Roman monuments, sculptured vases, cande¬ 
labra, and bas-reliefs. The influence of these was not confined to the 
decorative arts, though these were the first in which it was apparent. 
At the time of Louis XVI.‘s accession, in 1774, the taste of the 


PIG. 5 * 6 .—DIANA. 
IIOUDON. 
(The Louvre.) 



pig. jay.—BACCHANALS. 
CLODION. 

(Edmond de Rothschild Collection, Paris.) 


PIG. ja8.—curio AND 1‘SYCltlt. 
CANOVA. 

(The Louvre.) 
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day had already turned to antiquity.- 

the art and. manners of which were 
all the more fervently admired because 
they were so sharply opposed to those 
of the moment. The new king— 
pious, a good husband, of a somewhat 
narrow understanding—established at 
least an outward show of decency at 
Court, which was in sharp contrast 
to the riotous licence of the last 
years of Louis XV. All these ele¬ 
ments went to make up the Empire 
style, which was considerably anterior 
to Napoleon, though it dominated 
without a rival at the period when 

the reinstatement of the principle of _I 

authority—in other words of despotism P1C . 5J9 ._ SI * ,. IIILir « WBV . 

—brought back in its train the vagaries isaac ouve*. 

of the reign of Louis XIV., and (Miniature m Windsor Guile.) 
upheld them for some fifteen years. 

Vien and his pupil David were not, then, the authors of the revolu¬ 
tion by which they profited ; but it is only just to say that they 
ensured its triumph in painting, in which the taste for pink and blue 
gallantries obstinately survived after the death of Louis XV. 

The reign of the Greeks and 
Romans began in 1784 with 
David's picture, the Oath of the 
Horatii, a fine bas-relief flatly 
coloured, which was received with 
a frenzy of admiration. The Re¬ 
volution and the Empire made 
David what Le Brun had been 
under Louis XIV., the dictator 
of art: we shall sec in our next 
chapter how this dictatorship came 
to an end. 

In his famous essays on the 
Salons of 1769 to 1771, Diderot 
can hardly find terms of abuse 
sufficiently strong for Boucher and 
K.<, 530 .—COMTE** OK outtm his a isc iple S _ W ith whose style he 

(Hampton Court i*aiac«.) already contrasts “ the grand taste 
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of classic severity ”—or panegyrics sufficiently fervid for Chardin and 
Greuze, in whom he hails the moral regenerators of art. According 

to Diderot, it is not enough 
that art should be decent; 
he required that it should 
preach the domestic vir¬ 
tues, benevolence, sensibility. 
Simeon Chardin was an ex¬ 
cellent painter, akin to the 
Dutch naturalists, though 
more refined than they, 
whose technical skill was 
justly appreciated by Dide¬ 
rot ; his painting was anec¬ 
dotic, familiar, and honest, 
but above all it was good of 
its kind (and "good paint¬ 
ing is a mighty good thing," as he himself said), a return to Nature 
as we see her in the light of day, and not in the glare of the opera- 
house (Figs. 514, 515). Greuze, on his part, produced virtuous 
and sentimental pictures, which seem barely tolerable to-day. His 
Paternal Curse, a sermon in 

S iint, is a very wearisome homily. 

ut in the elements of his talent, 
as they appear in his charming 
heads of young girls, in his Broken 
Pitcher, in his Milkmaid, he shows 
himself an adherent of the amiable 
and graceful art of the eighteenth 
century (Figs. 517, 521). He 
helped to crush Boucher, but 
was in his turn crushed by David, 
who drew no distinctions between 
sensual and sentimental art, when 
neither was inspired by Greece and 
Rome. "We must go back to 
raw antiquity,” he said savagely. 

A sculptor of the Revolutionary 
period, an acolyte of David’s, de¬ 
manded that all Flemish pictures 
should be proscribed, on the ground that " they ridicule human 
nature," and that all non-patriotic subjects (by which wc may 



no. 532.—KELLY O'ORIKN. 
SIR JOSHUA HNNOLM. 
(Wallace Collection, London.) 
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understand subjects not inspired by the events of the Revolu¬ 
tion or by Plutarch) should be forbidden to artists. 

The only branch of art 
which continued to produce 
masterpieces in eighteenth- 
century France was por¬ 
traiture. The pastellist La 
Tour has bequeathed to us a 
series of the most charming, 
the most sp/riYuc/faces, touched 
in with colours like the dust 
on the wings of butterflies 
(Fig. 518). Nattier, perhaps 
a little monotonous in his 
grace, has left us many deli- ^ 
cious portraits of dainty, be- S,R J° SH0A kkvkouj*. 

rouged womanhood (Fig. 5 19 ). (,,uke of Devw “ hi “- ) 

Tocque, a profounder and more learned artist, was the author of 
one of the finest portraits in the Louvre, that of Marie Leczynska, 

I- the neglected wife of Louis XV. 

Madame Vigce-Lebrun, who lived 
till 1842, but who belongs to the 
reign of Louis XVI. by her talent, 
painted sentimental, affected beau¬ 
ties with a certain emotional grace 
(Fig. 520). Finally, the classicists, 
with David at their head, pro¬ 
duced admirable portraits ; con¬ 
fronted with living nature, these 
learned men forgot Greece and 
Rome, to find inspiration at the 
fountain-head. The French school 
has no better title to fame than 
the group of portraits by David 
in the Louvre, that of Madame 
Rccamicr (Fig. 522), flanked by 

L -_J those of M. and Madame Seriziat 

KIO. 534.-THE IILUB DOV. (Fig. 523 ). 

(GnM^rii^Umtdo) J he two . tendencies, frivolous 

.. ... . j*nd academic, appear in juxta¬ 

position, nay, in intimate union, in the sculpture of the eighteenth 
century. The Louis XIV. style survives in the great allegorical 
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rm. 534.—TME IILUB DOV. 

CAINSDOROUCII. 
(Grosvenorl tuiive, London.) 
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monuments and in mythological 
groups; the new art manifests 
itself in works of small dimensions 
and in portraits. The earliest 
among the good sculptors of the 
period, Lcmoyne, was still imbued 
with the tradition of Coysevox 
and the Coustous; he was the 
master of Falconet, who executed 
the colossal Pclcr the Great at 
St. Petersburg (Fig. 524), an 
academic and declamatory work ; 
in Paris, he produced his charm¬ 
ing Bather, and the Three Graces 
of the famous Camondo clock. 
1 he second half of the eighteenth 
century witnessed the rise of two 
great sculptors, Pigallc, and Hou- 
don ; the first was the author of 
, „ . „ . _ , , Ae magnificent tomb of Marshal 

de Saxe in Strasburg Cathedral, and of a seated Mercury, a very 
happy imitation of the antique; the second, who may be ranked 
among the greatest interpreters of nature, was the sculptor of the 
incomparable Voltaire in the Theatre 
Francis, the Dianas of the Louvre 
and of St. Petersburg, and a long 
series of portraits sparkling with truth 
and intelligence (Figs. 525, 526). 

Among the boudoir sculptors, whose 
talents were unfettered by scruples, 
but who were seductive delineators of 
feminine grace, the most fascinating 
was Clodion (Fig. 527). Like Fra¬ 
gonard, he outlived the era of light 
manners, and, when the Graco- 
Roman reaction had changed the tastes 
of his public, he was reduced to sculp¬ 
turing Cato for a livelihood ! 

Italy was the chief centre of the 
classic Renaissance. Canova (1757- 

1822) thought himself the rival of the ,,G ’ ^ H J ^ 0 ^ <J1| G,A,,AM< 
Greeks, but was a very effeminate (National feller* Edinburgh.) 
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rt& 535.—THE HORNING WALK. 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

(Lord Rothschild's Collection, Trinj; 
Park.) 
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FIG. 537.—MRS. MARK CURRIE. 

ROM KEY. 

(National Gallery, London.) 


Praxiteles (Fig. 528); following in 
his wake, the German Danncker, 
the Englishman Flaxman, and the 
Dane Thorwaldscn usurped repu¬ 
tations which now cause us some 
surprise. About the year 1800, 
this school reigned supreme; it 
was the apotheosis of false elegance 
and insipidity. The distinguishing 
characteristic of these artists was 
that they had never felt the pulsa¬ 
tion of living flesh. Their idealism 
led them to eliminate from art the 
main element of its superiority to 
literature, plastic expression and 
intensity. 

England, turned aside from art 
by Puritanism, long knew only 
imported painters, such as Holbein, 

Rubens, and Van Dyck. The 

beautiful w-orks of a few gifted miniaturists, such as Hilliard, the 
Olivers, and Cooper, alone foreshadow the growth of a national taste 
(Fig. 529). (Under Charles I. this taste began to manifest itself in 
a reawakened interest in art and beauty, fostered by the cultured 

king and great nobles, such as Arun¬ 
del, Pembroke, and Buckingham. 
A magnificent collection of pictures 
was gathered together by Charles, 
aided, in many instances, by the 
counsels of Rubens. It was sold 
under the Commonwealth, and its 
masterpieces arc now among the 
gems of various foreign collections. 
The Louvre owns several of the 
# most famous. Van Dyck, settling 
"in England, may be said to have 
founded the national school. Among 
his imitators and successors were the 
Englishman, William Dobson, and 
the Scotchman, George Jamcsonc. 
Checked by the fanaticism 
of the Revolution, English art. 
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FIG. Jj8.—PORTRAIT OF A I.APY. 

iionwro. 

(FlcifcUmann Collection, I-mdou.) 
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reviving under Charles II., found its exponent in another foreigner, 
the Westphalian Peter van dcr Faes, known as Sir Peter Lely. 



i 


no. SJ9-—portrait or a lady. 
RAEBURN. 

(Schwabachcr Collection, London.) 


KM*. 5 K 1 —MRS. CUTHBKRT. 

LAWRENCE. 

(Comte de Heistcgui'i Collection, Paris.) 


whose proficient technique and voluptuous manner embodied the 
very spirit of brilliant and cynical licence that marked the reaction 
against Puritanism. His famous series of Court Beauties is pre¬ 
served at Hampton Court (Fig. 530). He was succeeded by 
another German of inferior gifts, Godfrey Knellcr, and by a number 

. of Frenchmen, Nicholas 
Largilliere among the num¬ 
ber, who worked chiefly as 
decorators and restorers. Sir 
James Thornhill, who imi¬ 
tated their manner, is now 
chiefly remembered as the 
master of Hogarth, with 
whom the representative art 
of England began.] Hogarth 
(1697-1764) was a moralist, 
not gently sentimental like 
Greuze, but harsh and satiric 
~ « CJot He » bes, known 

(Mr. f. Fielichraanni Colicciioo.) by hts famous scries or painted 
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m $<».—SAI.IXMIRY CATIIKItKAL. 
CMKKTAtLK. 

(Victoria and Albert Museum, London). 


narratives. The Marriage a la 
Mode (Fig. 531 ), The Race's 
Progress, The Election, and 
others, but he was also a por¬ 
trait-painter of great vigour 
and originality. His reputation 
suffers from the persistence 
with which writers have dwelt 
upon the subjects of his pictures, 
which arc witty and enter¬ 
taining, for he was also a 
master of technique—" the 
only great English painter," 
according to Whistler! But 
it is important to note that his 
pictures set forth edifying histories and dwell upon details, for this 
didactic tendency has persisted in English art. It has been justly 
said that Hogarth’s anecdotic rebus prepared the way for Burne- 

Jones’ psychological rebus. 

Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century a genera¬ 
tion of remarkable portrait- 
painters grew up under the 
influence of Rubens and Van 
Dyck, Titian and Murillo, 
whose masterpieces were al¬ 
ready numerous in English 
collections, and also under that 
of French art, which was 
never more popular than at 
this period. Joshua Reynolds 

( 1723 - 1792 ), Gainsborough 
( 1727 - 1788 ), Hoppner ( 1759 - 
1810 ), Allan Ramsay ( 1713 - 
1784 ), Romney ( 1734 - 1802 ), 
Raeburn ( 1756 - 1823 ), Opie 
( 1761 - 1807 ), and Lawrence 
( 1769 - 1830 ), unlike the 
French portraitists, were, above 
all, colourists, masters of tonalities at once intense and vaporous. 
Unlike the great Venetians, they concerned themselves less with 

* R. de I* Sirtnnne, La Ptlnture anglaiie conlemporalnt. Puis, 1895. 
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PIC. 543.—THE CORNFIELD. 
CONSTABLE. 

(National Gallery, London.) 
(Photo, by HanfsiaengL) 
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truth than with grace. Their portraits immortalise a highly polished 
aristocracy, like that which furnished sitters for Van Dyck, but 
healthier and better equipped for action (Figs. 532-540). Joshua 
Reynolds is generally accepted as the greatest representative of this 
school, and his wider sympathies and more intellectual vision may 
perhaps entitle him to the first rank. But Gainsborough surpasses 
him in purely artistic qualities, in the incomparable grace and 
spontaneity of his art. As limners of character, of manly dignity, 
of womanly beauty and distinction, of childish grace and innocence, 
these masters need not fear comparison with the greatest of any 
school. Their successors, though on a lower plane, worthily 
upheld their tradition, and in their finest achievements fall not 
very far short of their masters. With Lawrence (1769-1830) 
and his brilliant superficial art, the glory of the English school of 
portraiture began to pale. William Beechey was the last upholder 
of the great tradition, which was finally overwhelmed by the 
puerilities of the early Victorian period. Landscape flourished 
too. Gainsborough, Crome, and, above all, Constable (1776-1837) 
(Figs. 542, 543), took up the tradition of Ruisdael, transformed it 
with their insular originality, and inaugurated the modern school of 
realistic landscape. For these men, we may claim that they were 
the inventors of natural landscape, as opposed to the beautiful un¬ 
realities of Claude and of his English disciple, Richard Wilson. 
The best French landscapes of the eighteenth century, if we except 
one or two small canvases by Joseph Vernet, still looked to the 
Italian tradition for inspiration ; the English were the first to cast off 
these trammels, and to venture upon " setting up an easel in the 
fields.” Thenceforth. England became an important factor in the 
artistic activity of the world ; she continues to give more than she 
receives, and both in portraiture and landscape remains English, 
essentially English, though French art reigns supreme almost 
everywhere else. 
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Dodd the Autocrat of French Art.—His Contemporaries, Guerin. Gerard. Girodel, Gros.— 
Prvdhon.—Ingres.—Glrlctstlli. -Delacroix.—The Kite of Romanticism.—I he Eclectier, 
Paul Dclaroche. Scheffer, Fland tin, Cabo net. etc. Houguereau.—i he Military Painters, 
Charlet and Raffct^-Meissonier— Detaille and Neutille. -7he Painters of Oriental 
Subjects. Decamps, etc.—The Barbiton Schools—Corot and Millet.--The Realists. Courbet 
and Manet.—The Impressionists and PleiluirillM.—7 he Symbolists: Moreau and Haudru. 
—Fuels de Chaconnes.- -The Modern Belgian School.- -7 he Modern German School. 'The 
Predominance of French t nlucncct.—England alone Independent. -The English School of 
the XlXlh Century.—The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.—Sculpture In the XIXth Century. 
—The Grousing Internationalism of Art.—A lorccast. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century. Louis David (1748— 
1825) held undisputed sway in the world of French art. With 
true Jacobin intolerance, he had laid down as essential dogmas in art 

the imitation of antique 
statues and bas-reliefs, 
a contempt for all genre 
subjects, and for every¬ 
thing in the nature of 
sensual, and even of 
gay and agreeable paint¬ 
ing. But his practice 
was better than his 
precepts, as his admir¬ 
able portraits (Figs. 522, 
523) testify, and also 
his grandiose Corona- 
lion of Napoleon I. in 
na 34$.—SAlilNE WOMEN INTERVENING BETWEEN NotfC DomC (Fig. 546), 
romans and Sabin**. a truly epic rendering 

cib.1T™., ° ( a 

event. In 1815, 
David, who had voted for the death of Louis XVL, was 
banished from France as a regicide. He died ten years later 
in Belgium, where he painted several fine portraits, which show a 
great increase in breadth of handling, and seem to reveal a tardy 
modification of manner under the influence of Frans Hals. 
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IKUNATIIM "K NAJOLNON IN KOIW4 
IIAMKp 
DAVID. 

(The Louvre.) 


David's contemporaries, though more or less subservient to his rule, 
were more independent than those of Le Brun. The least personal 
among them. Guerin, is also 
the one who is more nearly 
forgotten than the rest. The 
insipid Gerard is more akin to 
Canova than to his master : 
in his Cupid and Psyche 
he seems to prepare the way 
for the sickly painters of 
the Second Empire. Girodet 
sought inspiration from Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian, which Na¬ 
poleon I. thought equal to 
the poems of Homer; his 
painting, classic in form, thin 
and fiaccid in execution, is 
already romantic in spirit. 

Gros, the author of the Pcstiferes de Jaffa (Plague-stricken at 
Jaffa) (Fig. 548) and the Napoleon at Eulau, two fine works, 

inaugurated Romanticism by his 
taste for modern subjects and 
his indifference to the Graeco- 
Roman tradition. David dis¬ 
approved and advised him to 
turn over the pages of Plutarch 
but Brutus and the Gracchi had 
had their day, in art as in litera¬ 
ture. 

The most original of the 
painters of the Empire period 
was Prudhon, one of the most 
fascinating of the great French 
masters (1758—1823). He had 
studied Correggio, and Leonardo, 
whom he called his “ master and 
his hero," and whom he preferred 
to Raphael. He excelled in 
chiaroscuro, in rendering the play 
of light as it caresses white and 
velvety flesh. A harmonious and sometimes powerful colourist, a 
somewhat nerveless draughtsman, he remained severely classic in 
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liis choice of types and subiects. the Andre Chenier, as it were 
of painting (Figs. 547. 549). All the artists of this period, even 

Gerard, painted sincere and 
solid portraits ; some of Prud- 
hon's, notably those of Madame 
Copia and of Josephine, are 
masterpieces. 

From the year 1806 onwards, 
n pupil of David's. Ingres, exe¬ 
cuted a scries of portraits in 
pencil which must always be 
reckoned among the marvels of 
art (Fig. 551). This artist, n 
hu. jjS.— iiumacahtm Alii.™ Tuu ilauu* P* an °f iron temperament, who 

” mai Z£ MrM * ovcr cig . h, r y car8 - t* 8 an 

itIhj lAniv.e.) almost as an independent ; he 

—•■» — °< *. p- R .ph™i*,,i eno ^t c i: i?t: 

an uncompromising classicist, a subtle and nervous draughtsman 

buTLannht *° ^ * Va,UCS ,hfln nr,i » l of *»'» n BC. 

but h capable of expressing passion emotion, or thought. Not only 

a neJTeht I "7*5 ‘ >Ul ^ de T ed P ain,i "«’ ‘Poke of it as 
a negligible adjunct, and gave ,t as hi, opinion that what is well 

—*• S - » one or two liltlc 


"To think that he has been VH * OHAKCM 

plastering us with these blues woiioh. 

for the last twenty years I " fThc Louvrf - ) 

A,* 8 ! he /,°! our - at . once dull and violent, which makes his 
Apotheosis oj Homer almost execrable, in spite of the fine qualities 
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INGMICH. I NO«n. 

(Museum, Names.) (Druwinjc.) 

(G<wtU da (Bonn at Collection, Bayonne. ) 

to be discovered in it on careful examination. To give some idea of 
Ingres’ puerile intolerance, I may mention that he excluded 
Shakespeare and Goethe from the gathering of great men around 
the Father of Poetry, because he 

suspected them of Romanticism! | - 

His nude female fi: 


_ res.Thc Spring, 
Andromeda, and the Odalisque, arc 
still justly admired ; but they arc 
more pleasing in black-and-white 
reproductions than in the originals. 
" Why does he not write in prose ? " 
said Boilcau of Chapelain. Ingres 
might have been asked very perti¬ 
nently why he painted. 

Gcricault (1791—1824), whose 
life was very short, played an 
important part in the history of 
French art. taking up the tradition 
of Gros with greater boldness and 
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to the antique (Fig. 554). With this masterpiece " movement and 
pathos made a brilliant return to art." Gericault went to England 

to exhibit his Raft, and 
brought back new ideas on the 
beauty of colour, as distin¬ 
guished from the colouring of 
the Davidians. He resem¬ 
bles the English and Rubens 
in his admirable studies of 
horses, such as the Derby 
(Fig. 555) in the Louvre, the 
first example of the “ flying 
HO. 5j3—57HATowcit. ga )| 0 p " in French art. 1 His 

cSTcmw Wounded Culraukr and hi. 

Lhasseur UJficer, large epic 
figures, painted before his visit to England, are still very conventional 
in tone and design. 

Gericault’s heir was Delacroix (1799—1863), who was looked 
upon as the leader of the Romantic School. The word 
Romanticism is a somewhat vogue term : the movement to 
which it is applied was, above 
all, a protest against the 
tyranny of Greece and Rome, 
a vindication of the art of the 
Middle Ages and of modern 
times as against the unjust 
contempt with which it was 
treated. Delacroix took the 
subject of his most famous 
pictures from Dante (Fig. 

557), Shakespeare, Byron, 
the history of the Crusades, •'•o. js«.—thk kakt or tmk mu>u*a. 
of the French Revolution, and m otstcAutr. 

of the Greek revolt against <1 * U " m -' 

the Turks. He painted as a pupil of Gericault, Rubens, and 
Paul Veronese, with a somewhat defective mastery of drawing, but 
with a feverish energy of life and expression, a deep and poetic 




no. JJ«.—Till! NAKT or THK MKII04A. 
Til. <iSHrCAUI.T. 

(The Louvre.) 


1 Thii motive ir, in point of feet, ■ conventional one, end ii not to be found in any of the 
initmtineoui phccographi of equine movement (lee p. /). Il wit in invention of Myceatrin 
irtiHi, and wii adopted in Southern Ruuii. in Suunian Periu, md in Chin*, before it ippeired 
in Europe, the ciriicit fcuropein cximple it in Eneliih eniriving of 1794; it wn unknown in 
Franfe before the Reiteration, and in Germany before 1840. Sinee the year 1880 the re.eli- 
t>o.n of initmtineoui photography hive diicredited thii motive, which U p«du»lly diuppeiring in 
■rt 
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sense of colour. 

His bold, ample 
technique thrust 
aside the smooth 
timidities of the 
illuminators, and 
prepared the way 
for modern Impres¬ 
sionism. His critics 
do not belittle him 
when they call him 
a " sick Rubens" 


malady ana ms 

»«.» w« ? ,K« -\PSSST 

diseases of his cen- (Tt» Uuvn.) 

and' more'fecund "than the optimism of his 

In spite of the anathemas of Ingres, to whom Delacroix was the 
Devil in painting, academic austerity could not ^ 
of the Romanticists. This austerity was opposed to the natiwwl 

genius, which always triumphs 
in the long run. An eclectic 
school sprang up, in which 
the poetry of Romanticism, 
its somewhat mystic sympathy 
with mediceval legend, a touch 
of Greuze's sentimentality, 
and even souvenirs of Bou¬ 
cher, blended with the tra¬ 
dition of classic design and 
the somewhat empty idealism 
of the Davidians. The mas¬ 
ters of this school painted 
anecdotes on a grand scale, 
and sought to rouse emotion 
by choice of subject and the 
grace of feminine and in- 
no. 5 $6. —thk uamacrk or *cio. famine types. rather than by 

rucSnk iipxacroix. the intrinsic qualities of their 

(The Louvre.) art. Among these painters 
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wc may mention Delaroche. a combination of Girodet and Ingres. 
*le author of The Princes in the Touier (Fig. 561) and the 

Hcmicycle in the Ecole dcs 
Bcaux-Arts; Ary Scheffer, 
a Dutchman naturalised in 
France, the gentle painter 
of Marguerites and Ophelias; 
Couture, the author of the 
Romans of the Decadence, 
a theatrical simulacrum of an 
orgy ; Gleyrc, Flandrin, Cog- 
niet, Cabnncl, Bougucrcau, 
and many others. 1 shall not 
presume to judge these men 
in a few lines, and sum up 
. . the various qualities that will 

lc<ep their memories green. In Gleyrc and Flandrin, Ingres’ favourite 
pupil, the mystic tendency predominates; in Cabnncl and Bouguc¬ 
rcau the sensual element is stronger, but theirs is not the primitive 
icnsunlity of Rubens. Cubancl’s carnations are woolly, and Bouguc- 
resus a trifle glassy. Bougucreau's European reputation has been 
v-on mainly by religious pictures, of a smooth and sentimental kind, 
ilcm to the works of Carlo Dolci, though much superior to these 
in. mastery of composition and drawing (Fig. 559). 

Delaunay, a sincere and virile artist; Hebert, graceful, tender. 
™ delicate, yet never insipid (Fig. 558) ; J. P. Laurens, the fervid 
chronicler of the dramas of 
hi story; Merson, Cormon, 

Wlaignan, and Ducz, may per¬ 
haps be included in the same 
gr cup, as painters who have dc- 
voted their talents to the same 
clau of subjects. Manyothers, 
iucliasFantin-Latour(d. 1904) 
sn <1 Agache, both inspired by 
the Venetians, are more easily 
praised than classified. 

In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, battle- 
painting, represented princi¬ 
pally by the Flemish immigrant Van der Meulen, had produced 
nothing in France but mediocre and pompous works, chronicles 
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of the dubious doughty deeds of certain princes. The soldier was 
mere food for powder and counted for nothing. Gros’ Napoleon at 
Eylau was the first military picture 
in which the soul of a period 
found utterance, in which we feel 
the heart-beats of an artist and a 
kindly man. Gros placed the sur¬ 
geon Percy on the first plane ; the 
misery of the wounded, the melan¬ 
choly of the morrow of carnage, 
filled his mind, rather than the 
glory of victorious leaders. His 
example was not thrown away, 
though many military painters of 
the nineteenth century, notably the 
too prolific Horace Vernet, con¬ 
tinued to treat the episodes of war 
from the point of view of the 
patriotic illustrator, rather than of 
the thinker. This cannot be said 

of Charlet (1792-1645) and of 
Ralfct (1804-1860), lithographers 
trained in Gros’ studio, who 
chronicled the campaigns of the Revolution and the Empire with 
a sentiment at once dramatic and democratic, whose sympathies 

were with the obscure 
and heroic soldier, and 
who made his sufferings 
and his enthusiasm the 
central motive of their 
compositions (Fig. 563). 
Leon Cognict’s most dis¬ 
tinguished pupil, Meis- 
sonicr (1813-1891), and 
the pupils or imitators of 
the latter, Neuville and 
Detaille, arc allied, in 
their treatment of military 
subjects, to Charlet and 

Raffct (Figs. 562-565). 
A picture such as Mcissomer's “ 1814." to give one example, is 
one of the glories of the French School of the nineteenth century ; 
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there is nothing to equal it in this special branch in the art of 
Holland or Italy. Mcissonier also painted anecdotic subjects of the 

eighteenth century with 
amazing minuteness and 
dexterity, and with a 
knowledge of form superior 
even to that of the Dutch 
masters (Fig. 566). But 
the most perfect of his 
little pictures pales beside 
a De Hoogh or a Ver¬ 
meer, for Mcissonier was 
too insistent a draughts¬ 
man ; he coloured rather 
than painted, and was 
never able to envelop 
form in a luminous, caress¬ 
ing atmosphere. 

,. . .. ,, ,,,, „ . Delacroix made Eastern 

subjects fashionable. The Greek war of independence, the con- 
quest of Algiers, the increasing activity of French relations 
with Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt, offered a field to painters 
whose gifts lay in the direction of colour and picturesqueness, 
a field they worked 
with great skill. 

The best of these 
Orientalists were 
Decamps (Fig. 

5 7 2). Marilhat, 
and Fromcntin. 

Decamps was a 
remarkable colour¬ 
ist, perhaps the best 
France has pro¬ 
duced so far, as 
we may see in his 
fine pictures at 
Chantilly. Fromen- 
tin, conscientious 
and a little timid, 
painted an East and Arabs marked by an artificial elegance, 
but with a palette full of delicate gradations. His best title to 
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no. s«J.—ntu DKBAM. 
DXTAII.IK. 

(Mori* *lu LuxemlxiurK, Pwli.) 


career he passed from classicism to the confines of Impressionism. 
He was a classicist by education, and he never ceased to people 

his landscape with 
nymphs and satyrs; 
but this superficial 
fidelity to tradition 
was without preju¬ 
dice to his indc-‘ 
pendcncc as a poet 
painter, a lyric 
master of exquisite 
refinement, a wor¬ 
shipper of Nature 
in her more tran¬ 
quil moods, the in- 
:ompnrable limner 
of the freshness of 
morning and the 
silvery mists of e ven- 

u r- , , , . . . ing(Figs.567.569). 

it french landscape found its greatest interpreters in the ninc- 
lft !4 » ‘W 8,Urdy .f r , Cnch also found his in Millet 

SS,, S3 V r *" 0W ' d "" ^ “ ** 

technique and choice of subjects, 
while the tender and fraternal 
sentiment that breathes from his 
canvases reveals that sympathy 
with the poor and humble which 
has been the honour and the 
torment of the nineteenth century 
(Figs. 568, 570). 

Corot and Millet have had 
successors worthy of them. At 
each annual Salon, landscape is 
represented by fine achievements. 

Francais and Harpignies, Cazin 
and Pointelin, to name but four, 
are secure of a place in the 
Louvre. Jules Breton, a painter 
of peasants, like Millet, but less 
rugged, strove to reconcile 
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na 167. — LANDkCAI'K, MOMNIMu 
COKOT. 

(The Louvre.) 


poelry and realism, without sacrificing beauty and grace to 
truth. 

About the year 1855, the frigid calligraphy of the classicists 
and the exhaustion of 
Romanticism brought about 
a reaction in favour of real¬ 
ism and naturalism. Courbet 
1819-1877) and Manet 
1833-1884) were its per- 
fervid apostles. Yet both 
at the outset of their careers 
had sought inspiration from 
the Spanish painters, Velas¬ 
quez and Goya, rather than 
from Nature. Courbet’s 
large landscapes lack atmos¬ 
phere and his figures are often 
painted with soot; but the 
boldness of his execution and the contrast it afforded to Delaroche’s 
smooth technique set a good example (Fig. 574). Manet’s Olympia 
was even more revolutionary than Courbet's Bathers ; it was a pro¬ 
test against those nude goddesses or mortals, with contours of im¬ 
possible elegance, and bloodless, transparent carnations, so abundantly 
produced by the academicism of the nineteenth century. But this 
clamorous demonstration created a scandal and failed to create a 

school. Manet’s technique was 
imitated more than his some¬ 
what grotesque conception of 
form. Two tendencies, which, 
from the year 1875 onwards, 
developed into veritable sys¬ 
tems, Impressionism and 
Plcinalrismc (the painting of 
pictures in the open air), owe 
their origin to his technique, 
the leading principle of which 
was the juxtaposition of pure 
colours—for, said he, the 


KIO. j68.—TH« CLBAWMS. 
MILLET. 

(The Louvre.) 


is the light. Impressionism 1 is 


princi 
sort 
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pictorial stenography. 
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disdainful of details which 
rapid and synthetic vision 
cannot seize, ft is also a 
reaction against symbolism, 
intellectualism, and all those 
elements in a picture 
which lie outside the true 
domain of art. Plcinairismc 
was a revolt against painting 
done in the studio, with 
the black shadows that are 
never seen in the open air. 
A painter may be on Im¬ 
pressionist without being a 
. Pleinairiste, and oicc uersa ; 

among these artists who broke with schools there were almost as 
many schools as individuals. 

The most remarkable of the painters of figures in the open air was 
Bastien-Lepagc (1848-1884), who died young, but whose in¬ 
fluence outlived him. P/e/n- 
alrisrvc was especially seductive 
to landscape painters—Monet, 

Pissarro, Sisley, Cezanne, who 
were also Impressionists in tech¬ 
nique. Renoirand Henri Martin, 
although they occasionally paint 
landscape, arc better known as 
painters of figures, which, when 
looked at closely, seem mere 
patches of colour, but seen from 
the right distance become a de¬ 
light to the eye. " Impression¬ 
ism." it has been said, " renews 
landscape by a loving and in¬ 
telligent treatment of light, and, 
in its desire for intensity, dis- 

hnique which r,c - 57°.—rm vigil. 

in order to (Formerly In the T.Wi£ Collection, Pnria.) 

Gant!t du Utau.x-Arh. 


covers the new t< 
decomposes tone 
reinforce it." 1 


" P 1903. i. p. 80. The following li 

roMiUtme (/.c. .pplj-in^ colour m •mall fl.ke. or doll] ii the .logical 


of I he Impreuioniili. 


.. Bakei or don] it______. ..... „ 

wai. roughly ipeaking, lhat of the decompoiilion of ray» of light 
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I'lG. 57a.—A STBKET IN SMYRNA. 573- T ' 1 * StSTKHS. 

DSCAMIt. T "* CIIASSftRIAU. 

(The Louvre.) (A. Chutrfriau Collodion.) 

(Photo. by Keurddn.) G*uttc da Vtetux-Artu 

Under the influence of Millet and Courbet, reinforced by a 
owing sympathy with the working classes, art has greatly enlarged 

demic ichool h»d known only »n .rliSci.l diit.iWion ol light. » *J«dio light in f.ct. The In*, 
uionilll ««l ihemielvet lo •lulyu light «o uol»te the element*, end *0 to incrcuo the vibration 
oehin. Gazelle do Btaui-ArU. 1903. l p. 455). 
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One of the masters of Impressionism, 

Degas, is a most refined artist, • a 
draughtsman as subtle as Ingres, but 
deliberately vulgar or extravagant in his 
conceptions. Another, Besnard, seeks 
to convey an intense suggestion of life 
from the harmonious juxtaposition of the 
most brilliant tints, and seems to attempt 
to exaggerate the splendour of sunlight. 

A third, Carricre (a. 1905), in a spirit 

of reaction against Pleinalrhme, carried nu. J71.—kwthait or 
his preoccupation with the fluidity of gkn«bai. prim. 

atmosphere to an extreme, and drowned (Sh^SIIS 

his figures in the diffused glow of 

a twilight which emphasises their melancholy. It may be said that 
in general Impressionists and Pleinairistes have abused the function 


exist and claim their rights. 
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FIG. 574.—THE WINNOWERS. 

COUHHKT. 

(Muveuti. Nantes) 

GitttHe tits Beaux-Aril. 


its range of subjects. It deals with the labours of towns and fields, 
scenes of the street, the village, the sea, the factory, not only as in 

the case of the Dutch masters, 
from a taste for picturesque 
observation, but in the tender 
and fraternal spirit of Millet. 
Among the painters who 
have contributed to this trans¬ 
formation, this exaltation of 
the genre-picture, I may men¬ 
tion Ulysse Butin, Lhermitte, 
Roll, and Stcinlen. How far 
we are with them from " the 
golden shades of Watteau's 
parks" and “the companies 
who whisper of love to the 
rustle of satins!" 

The naturalism of Courbet 
and Manet provoked an idealistic reaction, symbolistic rather than 
academic. The influence of the English Pre-Raphaelites played 
its part here ; the chief representatives of this refined and aristo¬ 
cratic tendency in France were Gustave 
Moreau and Paul Baudry (Figs. 575, 576). 

In the works of Puvis de Chavanncs 
(1824-1898) we 

find plclnairismc, 
symbolism, and 
idealism, but, 
above all, poetry 
and a lofty logic. 

He was the great¬ 
est decorative 
painter of the 
nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the only one 
who was able to 
paint a vast com¬ 
position on a wall 
without making 
holes in it by im- 

His great works are in the Sorbonnc (Fig. 
580), the Pantheon, the Museums of Amiens, Lyons, Marseilles, 
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PIG. 57J. —OHPHEDS. 

G. MOREAU. 

(Mtitle da Luxembourg. 
Pari*.) 

portunate shadows. 


FIG. 576.— FORTUKK. 
BAUDKY. 

(Musle du Luxembourg, 
Pari*.) 
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artist is drawn by individual temperament. Thus, Bonnat’s vigorous 
art (Figs. 577, 578) was nourished on that of Ribera and 



CIO. 580.—nut SACKKU GKuVK. 
ruvis DE CHAVANNK*. 
(Hemieyde of ihe Sorbonne, I'.iris.) 


Velasquez; Ricard was educated by Titian and Rembrandt; 
Henri Regnault (Fig. 571) by Goya; Velasquez inspired Carolus 



HIG. sSl.-CO.VSCKlI'TS. ft C. j8*.-*T. J.KUASTIAN. 

DACHAN-BOUVlRer. IIENNER. 

(Pa!ai* Ilourboa, Paris.) (Mute du Luxembourg, Paris.) 

Duran in his best canvases (the Lady with the Glooc, Fig. 579); 
Correggio and Prudhon meet in Henner, the painter of silvery 
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► 1C. $83.- 


:i.£OIATKA OS THE CYIWUS. 
MAKAXT. 


(Museum, SluURnrt.) 

Kunitgisekichli in UiUtrn. (Secniann, Leipzig.) 


carnations (Fig. 582) ; Roybet swears by Frans Hals, H. Levy 
by Rubens, Bail by Vermeer; Baudry and Benjamin Constant 
are Venetians; Bastien-Lc- 

6 sge and Dagnan-Bouvcrct 
"ig. 581) love Holbein. It 
must be understood that in 
all these cases the posthum¬ 
ous lesson has been freely 
sought and assimilated, and 
that the disciple has not pro¬ 
duced mere pasticci, which 
modern taste would not 
tolerate—in France at least. Schools of plagiarists such as those 
founded on Leonardo and Raphael in the sixteenth century would 
be denounced by public opinion, and even Raphael himself would 
be called to account for the indiscretion of his borrowings. 

The schools of painting in Holland and Belgium (Israels, Wautcrs, 
Leys, and Gallait) owe something alike to David, to the French 
Romanticists, to the great Flemish and Dutch painters of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and to the English. They have produced a whole 

series of solid works, strong 
in conception and design; 
but, strange to say, of artists 
bred in the lands of Rubens 
and of Rembrandt, there 
has been no true colourist 
among them except Braekc- 
laer. In Holland, modern 
landscape has found distin¬ 
guished interpreters in the 
brothers Maris and the 
marine painter Mesdag. 

In Germany, the Romantic 
tendency was at first incar¬ 
nated in a fantastic Viennese, 
Moritz von Schwind, who 
painted historical episodes and 
medieval legends with a touch 
of deliberate archaism. But 
the dominant school was that 
of the so-called Nazarenes, whose centre of activity was Rome, and 
whose chief tenet was the imitation of the Italian Quattrocentisti. 
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HIG. 584.—riRUl-UARSKAL VON MOLTKKi 
UKUACII. 

(Mr. S. Whitman, London.) 
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The masters of this school, Ovcrbeck (1789-1869), Fuhrich, and 
Schnorr, are now almost forgotten, as arc also Cornelius and his pupil 
Kaulbach, who sought inspiration from 
Durer; they painted as badly as 
Ingres, drew very feebly, and had a 


HC. 585. — THIS N’KRKIDS. 
fti-CKUK. 

(Museum, Basle.) 

predilection for vast symbolic compositions, which are very wearisome 
and require a commentary. Historic and anecdotic painting had 
its Mcissonicr in Menzel, who made Frederick the Great and his 

Court live again in his works 
with much intelligence and 
great dexterity of handling. A 
neo-Venetian School sprang 
up in Vienna under Hans 

Makart (1840-1884), a bril¬ 
liant colourist of mediocre 
intelligence (Fig. 583). Titian, 
Van Dyck, and the English 
portraitists were the educators 
of Lenbach (d. 1904), whose 
admirable portraits of Bis¬ 
marck, Moltke, and William 
(Nsiiocai Gallery, London.) I- are more striking than 

refined (Fig. 584). French 
realism found adherents in Uhde and Licbermann, the former 
inclining to mysticism, the second more directly inspired by Millet. 
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Finally, German Switzerland produced a colourist whose extrava¬ 
gance was not free from affectation in Bocklin (1827-1900), 
at once a realist and a roman¬ 
ticist, a painter and a thinker, 
whose art suffered from his desire 
to dazzle and to propound riddles 
(Fig. 585). The Saxon Max 
Klinger (b. 1857) is the heir or 
Bocklin. Painter, engraver, and 
sculptor, he, too, shows a kind 
of deliberate eccentricity, but he 
is a more cultivated artist and 
has a more robust talent. At 
the present time, the influence of 
the French art of the last genera¬ 
tion seems to have become domi¬ 
nant in Germany, which has 
several clever artists, but no 
national style. 

Italy has produced a plcin- 
airistc landscape - painter, the 
portrayer of Alpine summits, 

Segantini (Fig. 589), who has exercised a very considerable 
influence upon the French School. Another Italian, Boldini, a 
strange compound of Baudry and Manet, should perhaps be 
classed among the Parisians of the Decadent School; but there 
arc rare manipulative qualities in his elegant and neurotic portraits. 

Since about the 
middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the 
French School has 
given the tone in art 
to continental Europe; 
England alone forms 
an independent pro¬ 
vince, in which, how¬ 
ever, artists of original 
talent have become 
rare of late. In the 
first half of the cen¬ 
tury, the greatest of the English artists was Turner (1775-1851), 
a painter who worshipped light with a kind of frenzy, a romantic 
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KIG. j88-—Horn. 
WATTS. 

(Tale Gallery, London.) 
(Photo, by Hottycr.) 


Fill. 589,—TIIE bRINKINIi TkiWCII. 
a Kl'tSAKTIXI. 

(Socirti per !e llcllc Ani, Milan.) 
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Claude Lorrain. feverish, and sometimes theatrical (Fig. 587). (His 
contemporary, Constable, as 1 have said, deserves the credit of 

creating modern landscape, for he 
was the first to accept the literal 
facts of Nature as the bases for the 
most consummate works of art. His 

* influence has been profound and uni¬ 

versal. During the first half of the 
century, one of those local schools 
which have been commoner in the 
United Kingdom than elsewhere, at 
least in modem times, grew up in 
the cathedral town of Norwich. It 
produced a few landscape-painters 
worthy to rank with the best of other 
in Crome (1769-1821). 


schools 

Cotman (1782-1842), Vincent 
(1796-1831), and Stark (1794- 
1859).) Under the influence of 
Lawrence (d. 1830), the great school 
of English portrait-painters of the eighteenth century had already 
fallen into academicism, and English painting generally went through 
a phase of triviality and insignificance. From this it was rescued in 
1848 by three friends, Hunt. Rossetti, and Millais, who founded 
the “ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood." Millais gradually abandoned 

the stricter principles of the__ 

Brotherhood, and became a MBnBnngnH 
fust-rale painter on tr.w.l'.amil ft- / , 

r - - 1 ' 

inspired by similar ’Wt'l 

Vtolcntjy attacked by llic j v'Y <j 

academic majority, the Pre- 

Raphaelites were eloquently_—-- ! 

defended by John Ruskin -'=■ »•-“ «**••* u ' AWOU *- 

(a writer whose exquisite (la^y CoW.o«, Da-pcoL) 

mastery of English prose . , 

was perhaps a stronger factor in the extraordinary influence he 
exercised on zesthetics than his dogmatic and irresponsible cnticismj. 


—TICK YEOUAK OF TIIK CUAKD. 
MILLAIS. 

(National Gallery.) 
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PIG. 59*.—IMKIKAIT OK rilK ARTISTS Mol'lIKK. 
winsmil, 

(Mttfadu I.iuembo’.irg, Pari*.) 


The Pre-Raphaelites saw in 
Raphael an apostate from 
the ideal and a high-priest of 
academicism. They modelled 
themselves on Botticelli and 
Mantegna. But they were 
no vulgar imitators. The 
most salient characteristic of 
their school is inteliectualism, 
a contempt for the doctrine 
of “ art for art's sake." They 
desired to narrate and to 
teach, to touch the hearts 
of the crowd, to go to the 
people and convert them to 
new ideas of beauty. Never¬ 
theless. they did not make 
their appeal through homely anecdote, after the manner of Hogarth. 
Antiquity and Celtic mediasvalism furnished them with legends in 

which they discovered and sought 
to make others discover symbols. 
Though some of them, as early 
as 1848, forestalled the French 
School in the practice of p/ein- 
airisme and poinlillisme 1 (see 
note on p. 314), they were not 
Impressionists ; they had a horror 
of loose and hasty handling; their 
own method, which is minute and 
pedantic in touch, juxtaposed 
crude and violent colours with¬ 
out attempting to harmonise 
them. 

This dry and artificial manner, 
though subservient to a high ideal, 
could not fail to provoke weari¬ 
ness and revolt. An American 
PIG. 59J.—Tlin^UTTT*J»UJB BOKNRT. Whistler (FigS. 

(Mr. William Heincmann, London.) 592-593), who, like Manet, took 


1 Monet and Piiurrowentlo London in 1870. »nd there c»me under the influence of the Enjli.h 
t/li«i. more MpeciiUy tint of Turnor, who b»d died twenty ycaii before, end whole lut work* 
were Imprewonutic. 
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MU. 594. — HMCTKArr UK mi.vs I.A 
rxiuAUUAYt:. 

CEOBGK IIKNRY. 

(Mr. P«.c<k.) 


Velasquez for his exemplar, but was less aggressive in the expression 
of His preferences, appeared in London exhibitions with some 

Impressionist portraits of a delicate 
grey tonality, and certain slightly exe¬ 
cuted landscapes “ in the French man¬ 
ner.” one of which in particular, a 
Nocturne in black an< l go/d. created 
a sensation. Ruskinattacked Whistler, 
denouncing him as " a coxcomb who 
had flung a paint-pot in the face of 
the public." Whistler brought an 
action against Ruskin (1878) ; he 
obtained a verdict with one farthing 
damages, and the action, in which 
Burne-Jones appeared as a witness 
to testify against the new art, seemed 
to ratify the triumph of Pre- 
Raphaelism. which had conquered 
public taste and meant' to maintain its 
position. As a fact, it was the 
beginning of its decline. Whistler died in 1903, acclaimed and 
imitated ; the school of Rossetti and of Burne-Jones is almost 
defunct, and French art. in its most recent development, finds 
many adherents north of the Channel. 

The esthetics of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood never held 
undisputed sway in contemporary England. A painter of Dutch 
origin, Alma Tadema, has 
achieved distinction by his 
pictures of classic life, mi¬ 
nutely finished, but not with¬ 
out dignity. [Leighton, the 
late President of the Royal 
Academy (d. 1896), was a 
painter on the same lines, 
but of less virility, whose art 
had much in common with 
that of Bouguereau. Por¬ 
traiture has been brilliantly 
represented by Orchardson 
(who is also famous as a 
most refined painter of history and genre), by Herkomer. Ouless 
Shannon. Lavcry (Fig. 596), the late Charles Furse, &c., and the 
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W. I/. (IKClIAMUMiri. 

(Tate Gallery, T/nialmi.) 
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English tradition in landscape has 
been worthily maintained by Hook. 

Alfred East, Adrian Stokes, La- 
thanguc, Aumonier, &c„ while Swan 
holds a place somewhat apart from 
all the rest, primarily as a painter and 
sculptor of animals of great originality 
and power. 

Various local centres have arisen 
and contributed in their turn to the 
interest and originality of English Art. 

The most important of these is the 
Scottish school, which has exercised a 
considerable influence on British Art 
for the last forty years. Us chief 
members are Orchardson, the late John 
Pettie, MacWhirter, Peter Graham, 

Macbeth, and Murray. During the 
last ten or fourteen years, the most 
original section of this school has been 
that associated with Glasgow, from lavcry. 

which city many painters of European 

reputation have issued — Lavery 
(Fig. 596), Guthrie, George Henry 
(Fig. 594), Roche, and others. 
Another local centre is the one 
founded at Ncwlyn, in Cornwall, 
some five and twenty years ago. It 
includes many excellent painters, whose 
methods are more akin to those favoured 
in Paris than to the traditional methods 
of English painting. The most able 
members of this coterie arc Stanhope 
Forbes and his wife, formerly Miss 
Elizabeth Armstrong. Another group 
is that formed by the New English 
Art Club, a secession from the queue 
waiting for admission to the Royal 
Academy. Here the ruling spirit 
is that of Impressionism, in its more 
realistic and less sketchy form. The 
Club has many gifted artists amon^ 
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nc. J98.—THE FIRST UOKIAU 
E. U DARKI AS. 

(Petit Palau, Paris.) 


its members, such as Steer, Orpin, 
Rothenstein, and Brabazon.] 
Sculpture was but slightly affected 
by the Romantic movement. Down 
to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it sought inspiration mainly from 
antiquity, from Canova, and from 
Thorwaldscn. But in France, the 
tradition of Puget and Houdon 
survived ; it even expanded in the 
hands of the Burgundian Rude 
(1784-1855), a vigorous artist who 
touched the sublime in his Mar¬ 
seillaise on the Arc dc Triomphe 
(Fig. 597). The Salon of 1833 

revealed the genius of Baryc (1796- 
1875), an incomparable sculptor 
of animals, who may be called the 
Michelangelo of wild beasts (Fig. 
621). Cain and Gardet followed in his footsteps. Between 
1850 and about 1865, the imitation of the Italian sculpture of the 
Renaissance was grafted on to neo-classicism ; the result was a 
very distinguished eclecticism, still re¬ 
presented by men such as Chapu, 

Mercie, Dubois (Figs. 599,600, 601), 

Bartholdy, Guillaume, and Barrias 
(Fig. 598). But the tradition of Rude, 
revivified by a passionate study of 
nature, was maintained by Carpcaux 
(1827-1875), whose group of Dancing 
(Fig. 603) for the facade of the Opera 
House created not only a scandal 
but a school. When it was unveiled 
in 1869, some unknown fanatic be¬ 
spattered it during the night with a 
bottle of ink. It was Tartuffe’s hand¬ 
kerchief tendered to women of flesh 
and blood, quivering with vitality and 
emotion, creatures to which the eye 
had become unaccustomed. Several 
contemporary masters of sculpture, 

Fremiet (the nephew of Rude), Dalou, 
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PIC. 599-—JOAN OR ARC. 
CIIARU. 

(Music du Luxembourg, Paris.} 



FIG. tot .—THE FLOXJUrriHK 
SINCSR. 

DUBOIS. 

(Musie du Luxembourg, Part*.) 


no. 600.—DAVID. 

uni 

(Musde du Luxembourg, Ibik) 


PIG. 60 J.—‘DANCING. 
CARFBAUX. 

(Facade of the Opera House, 
Paris.) 


FIG. 60a.—GENIUS GUARDING TIIP 
SECRET OF TICK TOMB. 
SAIKT-MAXCKAUX. 

(Musde du Luxembourg, Paris.) 
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Kl<;. fiaj.- JOAN OF AKC. 
PliKUIKI*. 

(Formerly Place <!c» Pyramided, 
Park) 


Falguicrc. Bartholome, and Injalbert, 
seem more or less akin to Carpeaux. 
But this school is realistic rather than 
naturalistic ; the influence of great ex¬ 
amples is still evident in the slenderness 
and elegance of the forms (Figs. 600 , 
601 ). Integral naturalism, which had 
had no prophets in sculpture since the 
time of Donatello, has found two in ou.' 
time : Rodin in France, and Constantin 
Meunier in Belgium. Meunier is the 
Millet of sculpture, a Millet who gives 
us true images, not of peasants, but of 
miners and artisans (Fig. 608 ). Rodin, 
the more varied and poetical spirit, is 
also the less temperate and more ag- 
gre^ive of the two. In addition to ad¬ 
mirable portraits, to single figures that 
Donatello might have signed, and 
, groups full of deep feeling and vibrant 

passion, he has expressed m marble all the visions of a heated fancy, 
olten lending towards the monstrous and abnormal. But even 
when he errs, this extraordinary artist is never feeble; his forms 
are still living and 
palpitating; the 
clay or the marble 
shares the hyper- 
eesthesia of the 
sculptor (Figs. 609 , 

610 ). 

Florentine in¬ 
fluences have laid 
their impress on 
the work of a 
refined artist, fa¬ 
mous as an en¬ 
graver of coins and 
medallions, Roly; 
but he is neither 
Greek nor Floren¬ 
tine ; in his aristo- , ' ,c ' the pou* quakthics of ™* world. 

rrali'/* aU****,.,. L cahi'Raux and Fiuktiirr. 

cratic elegance, he (AiWc j e robim-woire, Pan*.) 
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School of Fontainebleau and Jean Goujon. A competitor with 

Roty, but older than he, Chaplain, adheres more closely to classic 

tradition, and to that of the 

great French medallists of the Mfetofr 

seventeenth century, Dupre Wg ■> 

and War p. 

Germany a:*© ; ro!u rd Kg®*- • 

two vigorous sculptors, Rauch 
(Fig. 586) and Rictschel, in 
whom something of the dour ^ 

German Renaissance came ~~ r '' ^ 

to life again, tempered by 

• o ff nu. t<A—eniivriAX uARrrx. 

the influence of Ganova. lln PAu.oitir. 

England, where, for various (Mates d« Luxembourg, Park) 

reasons, sculpture has never 

flourished since those distant days when the Gothic cathedrals 
afforded it a shelter, one of the greatest sculptors of modern times 
arose about the middle of the nineteenth century. This was Alfred 


and a man of real genius in Alfred 
Gilbert, the sculptor of the Tomb 
of the Duke of Clarence at Wind¬ 
sor (Fig. 613).] 

expressive resources of sculpture have 
revival of polychromy,- which increases daily in 
romy was only banished from sculpture in the 


Hl~ 607.—GLORIA VICT1S. 
A. MCTClt. 

(H6ul de Ville, Paris.) 
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grand style in the days of Michelangelo, because a great number 
of antique statues were then discovered which had been washed 

white by rain. In 
classic and mediaeval 
times sculptors col¬ 
oured their marbles, 
and examples of poly • 
chromy, still frequent 
in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, have 
persisted in Spain 
down to our own 
times. We may even 
say that it has never 
been abandoned in 
popular sculpture and 
religious imagery. In 
this return to painted 
sculpture, which will 
.... , , perhaps be exclusively 

adopted in the near future, the part of initiator has fallen to a 
I-rench artist, Geromc, who was both painter and sculptor, though 
he shows greater originality in statuary. A typical work by him 
is the polychrome figure in the Luxembourg personifying the 
Necropolis of Tanagra (Fig. 

611). Barrias in France and 
Klinger in Germany have sue 
cessfully followed in his footsteps. 

In dealing with the French 
art of the nineteenth century, 
we have noted the influence 
exercised by various elements 
from without and from the past, 
inspiration derived from Eng¬ 
land, Spain, Holland, Germany, 

Venice, Florence, and Rome. I 
have still a few words to say as 
to an influence which mani¬ 
fested itself in the industrial arts 
as early as the middle of the 

eighteenth century, the influence F,a 6o 9-- ,,U! * r *'*' * "Oman. 
of the Far East. Chinese mo- (&w* da p^) 
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lives of decoration play an important part 
in the furniture and ceramics of the reign 
of Louis XV. The manufacture of 

Chinese porcelain began about the period 
of Charlemagne; traders brought speci¬ 
mens to Europe from the thirteenth ccn- 
— fury onward; 

fie**, in the eigh- 

hB&j teenth century. 

decoration bor- 
V rowed motives 

from these, and 
vEggj&k i Watteau am- 

MSifjrf If used himself by 


painting Chin- 

oiscrics. But «a 6 »t.—tahagra. 

Chinese art had ... . , c4k ^ e - . 

given birth to o (M “" d “ P * m0 

child more gifted than itself, the art of 

Japan, which delights in all the subtleties 
of line, all the brilliant caprices of colour, 
disdains symmetry by virtue of a kind of 
glorified strab- Mfnnwm 

• : . • v ~ ^ 
and carves ani- WM 

mals with a 08 V $E 

realism still 
unrivalled in 

<>f tV.» an &<e*r*83 


KU». Gift—ST. 


FIG. 6l2.-TO.Mll OK TICK DUKIt 
OK VfSLUXCTO W. 
ALFRED STXVRXS. 

(St. Paul’* Cathedral.) 
(Photo, by Frith.) 
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.M.FKKI> CILMtRT. 
(Wind Mir.) 

(Photo, by Kins-) 


servile imitations of antique styles. Japan gave Europe the oppor¬ 
tunity to discover what she was seeking. It was not the parent, but 

the godfather of the Modem 
Style. 

The evolution of this style 
is still in its initial stage, and 
it is difficult to define it. It 
is easier to say what it is not 
than what it is. Of all the 
styles hitherto known, it is 
the first which has conscien¬ 
tiously pursued novelty, and 
has turned away resolutely 
from the beaten track. From 
this tendency, there is but a 
step to the exaggerated and 
the grotesque ; but we must 
not judge by a few isolated 
extravagances. Inspired, as 
its English name suggests, by 
the teaching of Ruskin, who preached the worship of simplicity, of 
expressive line and colour, and endowed with its first masterpieces 
by William Morris, in connection with the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, it found timely 
inspiration in the art of Japan, emancipation 
from the bondage of symmetry and of the 
Greek orders, an admirable comprehension 
of flora and fauna as decorative elements. 

But it looked to Japan for lessons rather 
than for models. It prides itself on imitating 
nothing, on turning away alike from classic 
and Gothic tradition, on substituting indi¬ 
vidual expression, the materialisation of 
thought, to theschematism of transmitted and 
conventional forms. It does not find beauty 
in elegance, but solely in the fitness, the 
eloquence of the line, the gentle or the im¬ 
perious suggestion of colour. Before ac¬ 
claiming or condemning this movement, we 
must give its asyetgreen fruits time to ripen. 1 

1 '" rh f 1 C0 7 C ." ««*• M. H. Cochin rcccnlty, "when wc nuy line De ProfunJti over 

the io-mIM Modern Style {Gazelle iet Beaux-Atlt . 1903. ii., p. 44). This pronouncement 
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Kill. 615.—TUB MINSK* IIUKTIR. 
na- Jims BAROBNT. 

enc h (Mrs. Hunter.) 

School, the English School, the Spanish 
School. In the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century the French School became 
supreme on the Continent and tended to 
give the tone to all the rest ; but at the 
same time the unity of this school dis¬ 
appeared ; we find it embracing Classicists. 
Romanticists. Realists. Idealists, Impres¬ 
sionists. Thus, everything points to the 
assumption that schools will henceforth 
no longer bear the names of cities or of 
nations ; there will no longer be rivalries 
of countries, but of principles. 

How the field of our studies has ex¬ 
panded, and at the same time gained in 
simplicity ! In the nineteenth century, for 
the first time in history, modern art. the 
child of the Renaissance, had represen¬ 
tatives in every country in Europe: the 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, the painters Thau- 
low and Edelfeldt, in the Scandinavian 
countries ; the sculptors Antokolsky and 
Troubetzkoi, the painters Vcrestchagin, 
Rjcpin, and Serow. in Russia; the Hun¬ 
garian Munkacsy the Galician Matcjko, 
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social mission of art is at an end, or drawing near that end, 1 
think it will play a greater part in the twentieth century than 
ever. And I think—or at least hope—that greater importance 
than ever will be attached to the study of art as a branch of culture. 
This study is one which no civilised man, whatever his proles- 
sion, should ignore in these days. It is in this belief that I nave 
prepared this brief survey, which I hope may serve the educative 
purposes of art. 


Fifteen years having elapsed since the close of the nineteenth 
century, I may be allowed to observe that the development of 
contemporary art has been in accordance with the forecast above, 
but far more rapid than I ventured to foretell. 

If architecture and sculpture, bound to a certain conservatism by 
the weight of materials, have not entered upon substantially new 
lines—though the influence of the so-called modern style and 
that of Rodin’s somewhat frenzied appetite for tactile* have steadily 
increased—painting, at least with the younger and more advanced 
representatives of the craft, has more and more receded from the 
popular and vulgar ideal of the “ coloured photograph. Schools have 
come to the front with various names : Post-Impressionism. Cubism, 
Futurism, Orphism, and what not, in which ignorance and wilful 
extravagance have had their display, but talent likewise. However 
much they may differ, individuals being now more conspicuous than 
schools, one tendency is common to them all: an aspiration always 
enthusiastic, often morbid and hysterical, towards expression, design 
and colour being used as suggestions of outer and as stimuli of 
inner life, not as media for creating the time-honoured illusion 
of reality. As a critic said of Henri Matisse, one of the 
most hotly discussed of the new pioneers. what counts with 
him. when painting or drawing bodies, is the energy expended and 
the eloquent pauses which reveal the throb of the mechanism. 
Perhaps he is experimenting to ascertain the bounds ot the 
physically possible and pictorially credible.” But the question arises : 
how long will public opinion suffer such experiments ? lhere is 
a limit set by fatigue to nervous tension. After hundreds ot 
" tortured and vibrating canvases" have amused, excited, and even 
illuminated us. we feel a yearning for sobriety and tranquillity 
The equivalent of that “ neurotic symbolism has already passed 
away in literature ; it may and must pass away in art. bymploms 
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of a reaction arc at hand, of course not of a return to Victorian or 
(official) Napoleonic art, but of greater reticence, discipline, and 
self-control—a relief from brutal emphasis and from unbridled 
individualism. 

S. R. 

June, 1914. 
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Boscaoale, 76. 

Botta, 24. 

Botticelli, 156 203.323. 
Boucher. 290. 291, 294. 
Bougucreau. 308. 

Boulie. 283. 

Bourboonais. school of. 229. 
Bouts. Thierry, 221. 223. 
234. 

Brabaron. 326. 

Bramante, 89, 133, 143, 
200 . 

Brancacci Chapel. 155. 
Branchid*. 38. 

Brandt, Isabella, 270. 

Brascassat. 311. 

Braekelacr, 319. 

Brescia, school of. 181. 

Breton. Jules. 312. 

Breughel. 227. 

Brock. 329. 

Broederlam.Melchior.217. 
Broken Pitcher, Greuxe. 294. 
Bronxe age, the, 11-12: doors 
of Baptistery. Florence, 
159. 

Bronxino, 206. 

Brouwer, Adriaen, 262. 

Broxik, 334. 

Bruges, school of. 333. 
Brunellesco, 132, 143. 

Brussels, 146. 

Bruyn, Barthel. 215. 

Bryoxis, 62. 

Brygos. 78. 

Bugatto, Zanotto. 220n. 
Burgkmnir. 338. 
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Burgundy, Dukesnf. 216-219, 
school of. 11 2. 128.216. 
Burlington. Lord. 145. 
Burne-Jones, 299. 324. 
Burning Bush. the. Froment. 
226. 

Butin. Ulysse, 316. 

Buttresses. (lying. 113. 
Byxantino art, 98-104. 

C. 

Cabanel, 308. 

Cabinet dcs Estamties. 267; 

del Medaillrs, 75.82. 101. 
CaJBcri. 283. 

Cain. 326. 

Cairo Museum. 14: mosciues. 

102 . 

Caliari, Paolo : arc Veronese. 
Calluralrs. 47. 

Callot, Jacques. 275. 

Calvaert. Denis, 248. 

Calvary by Sluter. 21A 
Cambio, Arnolfo sfi, 132. 
Cambrai, League of. 179. 
Cameos. 82. 

Camondo clock, the. 296 
Campin, R., 224. 

Campo Santo, of Pisa. 153. 
Canaletto. 180. 

Can* Alocxo, 255. 

Canon Van de Paele, J. Van 
Eyck, 20.222. 

Caeova. 91. 165. 296. 303. 
326. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 112, 
116. 

Carac.illn, bust of. 92. 
Caravaggio, 249. 

Carolus-Duran. 318. 

Carmine. 155, 203. 

Carnac, 10. 

Cariiaccio, 174. 

Carpeaux. 326. 

Carracci, Lodovic* 246: An- 
nibale and Agnstino. 248; 
achool of the, 248. 249. 
Cerricrc, 315. 

Carrousel. Louvre, 139. 142 
Cary*. 51. 

Caryatides in architecture, 51. 
Casa Trivulxio, at Milan. 170. 
Casino Rospigliosi, the. 93. 
Caslegno, Andrea del. 155 
205. 

Castifllone. Balthoiar . por 
trail. Raphael. 201. 

Catacombs, the. 95.96. 


INDEX 


Caumnnt. Arciuo de. 106. 

av.llini.P-. 152. 

Cazin, 312. 

ailini. Bmhmu, 212. 
aim llm* instruments. 9; art 
of the. 107. 

Centaurs and Lapitha*. b.lllo 
of. 43. 

aphiiodoiu.. 56. 57 . 
Ceramirus ot Allicni. 65. 
a«to... thr. .1 P.vi., 133. 
Cr7.nnr.3l4. 

Chaldean ail, 22-28. 
Ch.mliisc*. Pierre. 136. 
Champaign*-. Philippe ilc, 275. 
Cli.mixnol, Carthusian Monas- 
(cry. 218. 

Chantilly. 136. 218,221. 
Chaplain, 305. 329. 

Ch»pu. 326. 

Chardin. Simon. 294. 

Charlet. 300. 

Ch.rirci Cathedral. 116. 120. 

121.123. 

Chasaeriau. 317. 

Chasseur Officer, Cericault. 
306. 

Chcn.vard, 317. 

Chenier. Andre. 304. 
Chevalier. Etienne. 229. 

Chun sculpture*. the. 40. 
Chinese art. 2»>. 331. 
ChlnohcHct. 331. 

Chin*. 39-40. 

Chippendale. 145. 

Choi.y. III. 

Chriitian Art. pictorial, 93; 

Romanesque epoch. 95-100. 
Church of the Holy Apostles. 

Constantinople. 103. 

Cima d» Conegliano. 174. 
Cimalue. 151. 

Cimoe, 82. 

Citcaux. monks of. 116. 
Clarence, Duke of, tomb at 
Windier, 329. 

Claude: are Lorrain. 

Clevc. J 001 von, 243. 

Clodion. 296. 

Cloucti. the. 229. 

Cluny, monks of, 112. 

Cnidui, 58.64. 72. 

Cno*aua, 32. 33. 

Coblentr, 52. 

Cochin, M. H.. 332n. 
Codoman. Darius 26. 

Cogniel. 308. 
aim. Creek. 82.83. 

Colbert. 140. 282. 


Gdloonc. statue, Venice. 160. 
Cologne, cathedral. 116. 134; 

school of. 233. 243. 

Colombo. Michel, 230. 

Colton. 329. 

Comnenas, Alexis. 101. 
Concert. Giorgione. 171. 

Condo, Muiee, 218. 

ConJotlirre. AntoocUo da 
Messina. 170. 

Constable. 300, 311. 322. 
Constant. Beniamin. 319. 
Constantine. 89. 98. 
Conceisaiioni, 171. 

Copia. hi me.. portrait, Prudhoo, 
304. 

Coptic art, 102. 

Corheil. 127. 

Corinthian capital,49; vases. 77. 
Cormoo, 308. 

Cornoli«7. Jacob. 230. 

Cornelius, 320. 

Coronation of Napoleon I. In 
Notre Dame, David. 302. 
Corot. 263, 311.312. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri, 177, 
213-215.263.303.318. 
Cortona, Domenico da, 136. 
Cortoaa, Pietro da, 251. 

Cosimo, Piero di, 157. 

Costa. Francesco del, 196. 
Costa, Lorenzo, 196. 
Counter-Reformation, the. 180, 
214, 246, 247. 

Coup de Lance. Rubens. 272. 
Courajod.H5.l5ln.. 156. 
Courbet. 313.315.316. 

Coisin. Jean. 275. 

Cosaltou, Guillaume, 282. 
Couture. 308. 

Coy pel, 287,288. 
ayievox.282. 

Crane, Waller. 147. 

Cranach. Lucai, 238.242 243: 

the younger, 243. 

Craisui. 87. 

Credi. Lorenzo di. 157. 225. 
Crete. 30. 32. 33. 

Crimtra. lombt of. 74 ; vases. 

75. 

Crist us, Petrus. 170. 

Crivclli. 174. 

Crone. 300. 322 
Cromlechs. 10. 

Cronaca, 133. 

Cruetfision, Antonello dn Mes¬ 
sina. 170; Daiiclc da Vol- 
terra. 212: Daret. 224. 
Crusades. 108. 
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Cialmbach, Hans von. 241. 
Cupid, Michelangelo, 208. 
Cupid and Psyche. Gerard. 

Cuyp/268. 

Cyclopean walls. 35. 

Cyprus. 27. 30. 34. 

Cyrenaica, burial places of. 75- 
Cyrus, 26. 

Czerein collection. 268. 

D. 

Dagnan- Bouveret. 319. 

Dalou, 326. 

Dancing, Corpcaux, 326. 
Dannekcr. 297. 

Daphni. Church of. 101. 

Daret. Jacques. 224. 

Darmstadt, 148. 

Daubigny, 311. 

David, Gerard. 221.225. 
David. Louis. 288. 293. 294. 
295. 302. 

Dodd, Michelangelo, 208. 
Death and the Knight, Durer. 
240. 

Death of the Virgin, Cara¬ 
vaggio, 251. 

Decamps, 310. 

Degas. 315. 

Delacroix. 306, 307.310. 
Delaroche. 308. 313. 

Delaunay. 306. 

Delphi. 39.61. 

Dcmeter. statue of, 64, 72. 
Denmark. 10,12. 

Derby. The. Cericault, 306. 
Descent from the Cross, Van 
der Weyden. 224; Malaya. 
226: the Cologncsc. 234; 
Ruben*. 271; Jouveoet, 279. 
Dctaille, 309. 

Deoaucay. Mme.. portrait, In¬ 
gres. 304. 

Dianas, Hoodoo. 296. 

Diaz. 311. 

Diderot. 293. 294. 

Diculafoy. M. 26. 

Diion, 216. 217.218. 

Dionysus, figure of. 57. 
Dipylon. Vases. 77. 
Discobolus. Rome, 44. 

Dispute of the Sacrament. Ra¬ 
phael. 199. 

Dobson. William, 297. 

Doric ceAi t, 35. 49.50. 

Dolci. Carlo, 253,308. 
Dolmcns.10.il. 


Domcnichino, 249 
Dome*. 99. 

Donatello. 155,156. 159. 160, 

Donjons. I 17. 

Donna Velala, Raphael. 200. 
Doryphoms. 'ho Cano n. 45.60. 
Dou, Gerard. 269. 

Douri,. 76. 

Dresden. 53. 144. 145. 

Drury. 329. 

Duban. 143. 

Dul»oi.. 326. 

Duccio. 104, 151.152. 
Duerreeau, 139. 

Doer, 308. 

IW. 311.329. 

Duran, Carolus- : set Carolu.. 
Duran. 

Direr. Albert. 238 241. 
Durham Cathedral. 113. 115. 
Dutch an. 260. 

Duluit Collection. 267. 

Dyck, Van. 273. 297. 299, 
320. 

Dying Gladiator, 69. 


Eannadou. Kina ol Sirpourla 

Ea.t, Alfred, 325. 

Edcctiei. the, 248, 249. 

^,43 P">*. 

Edelfeldt. 333. 

Edic of Name. 283. 

Education of Pan, Signorelli, 
158. 

Eayptian Art. stone * Ie i„, |4- 
15; under the Pharaohs. 16 
temples, 18; bas- 
rehtlt, 18; figurines. 18 ; 
puntmai in tomb., 16 ; 
.tatue., 19; conventions in, 
/U; decorative motivei, 21 - 
decorative character. 21. 
Election, The. Hogarth, 299. 
Bh* 101. 

Elgin, Lord. 51. 

Embarkation for Cylhera. 

Watteau, 290. 

Emile. 285. 

Empire style. 142.293.331. 
Enamel,. 12,331. . 

End^af the World. Signorelli, 

Eagolbrechtten, 230 


INDEX 

English school. 115. 297-300. 
321-326; Renaissance. 145; 
sovereign, 83 

Entombment, Raphael, 201. 
Ephesus. 49. 

Epigonus, 69. 

Erasmus, portrait. Holbein, 

Erechlheum, the. 48, 51. 

Eros with the Ladder, Rome, 
93. 

Eiprlt dei Lob, 285. 

Etoile. the, Pari., 142. 

Etruria, tomb, of, 74, 85,86; 
founding of. 85. 

Etruscan art, 23; vases, 69. 
lutphronios, 78. 

Evan,. Arthur. e»cavationa in 
Crete. 32. 

Evenelus, 82. 

Everdingen. 263. 

Eyrk^ Van. 20. 156, 170, 
220. 221; Hubert. 193. 
221.222; Jan. 220.222. 


see Gentile da 


Fabriano: 

Fabriano. 

Faes, Peter Van der: ,ee Sir 
Peter Lely. 

Fames, Coysevoi. 282. 

. Falconer, 296. 

Falguiere, 328. 
i Fantin-Latour. 308. 

' Farnew frescoes, 248. 

Fathers Curse. Grcuie, 294. 
Ferrara, school of. 213. 

Ferrara, Gaudenrio. 189. 

Fetes galantes. Watteau. 290. 
Flamboyant style. 117. 

Flandrin, 308. 

Flaiman. 297. 

Flemish school, 128, 216-227. 
Florentine school, 152-166; 
painting. 158. 

132. 

Foley. 329. 

Fontaine, 138. 

Fontaine de, Innocents, Paris, 

Fontainebleau. 136, 
school of. 229. 329. 

Fopp., V.. 189. 

Forbes, Stanhope, 325. 

Forum, 91. 

Fouquet. Jean. 228, 229 
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Four Evangelists. Direr. 239. 
Fourment. Helena. Rubens's 
wife. 270. 

Frinceschi. Piero dei. 158. 
Francis, 196, 197. 

217-219. 

228. 

Fr 22^230* n Rfnii,unfp - 
Fragonard, 93. 291 
Frampton. 329. 

Francois. 311 
Fremiel. 326 

French Renaissance. 138. 217; 

school. 231. 

Frescoes, 76. 

Frieie of Archers. Louvre. 

Fromenl. 228. 

Fromentin. 221. 310. 

l uhrich. 320. 

Furse. 324. 

F'uftveiinglcr. 53. 


F. I Gabriel. 141. 

Gainsl>ornugh, 299. 300. 
Galerie d'Apollon. 277. 
Callait. 319. 

Garde-Meubles. Place de la 
Concorde, 140. 

Cardet. 326. 

Gate of the Lions. 35. 

Cauls, art among the. 11 13. 
Cavnnis. island of, 11 . 

Cenoa, school of, 251 
Gentile da Fabriano. 168, 

Cerard. 303. 

Gerard of Haarlem (Geert- 
wn). 223, 

Ccricault. 305.306. 

German architecture. 107 
art 115.233; Renaissance. 
144; school. 233-244. 
Cerome. 330. 

Chihcrti, Lorenro. 159, 218. 
Chirlandajo, Domenico, 157 
203.225. 

Cilbert. Alfred. 329. 

Cilgsmes, the Assyrian Her¬ 
cules. 25. 

Cillot. 290. 

GtoeonJa. La. Leonardo, 186 
I Of. 

Giordano Luca (Fa Presto). 
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CiociioM. 171. 172. 174- 
177. 

Giottesques, 153. 

Giotto. 102. 104, 149. 151- 
154. 169. 

Cifirdoe. 262 . 

Girodct, 303. 

Chants. 127. 

Cbxf. George. Holbein. 242. 
Claber. Raoul. III. 

Clem. 308. 

Gobelin*, manufactory. 283. 
Coe*. Huso Van der. 221, 
225. 

Goethe, 241. 

Cold. 14; vase* of Troy. 
31. 

Cotiaert. Jan. of Maubeuge 
(Mnbnae). 226. 

ColKic architecture, 91. 108- 
110 . 113-128; art, 106. 
118. 127. 128; Ensll.h. 
117, 141 ; town-halls, 117; 
abbey*. 117 ; .culpture. 121- 

128: cathedrab. 123; 
poriraiu. 127: itatuettei and 
bai-rc'.icfi. 1 27; naturalism, 
149. 

Goudea, Prince of Sirpoola, 
23. 

Coujon, Jean. 230.329. 

Coya. 257. 313. 

Coyen. Van. 268. 

Gonoli, Benoiio. 154, 174. 
Grteoo-Roman art, 107. 
Cratco£yrian art, 108. 
CraKam. Peter. 325. 

Cranada. 102. 

Crand Palais, Par!., 144. 
Grandci Chronlques de 
Franee 225. 

Greek art, 13, 125 ; character- 
iilici, 18, 22; human form 
reproduced. 30; three 
period, of, 33; Hellenic 
Middle Ages, 34; ex- 
prenion in sculpture, 40; 
tempfe*. 48; Greek pottery. 
77; — vase*. 77-78. 

Creure. 294. 

Grien. Han. Baldung, 243. 
Gro., 303, 305. 

“GroteMue^" 132. 

Grottoei. Roman tombs. 132. 
Crunewald, Mathiai. 243. 
Guardi, 180. 

Cuercino. 249. 251 
Guerin. 303. 

Guild.. 121. 


INDEX 

GuUlaie, Uol, XIII., 282. 
Guillaume. 326. 

Guthrie, 325. 


H. 

Haarlem, *choo! of. 263. 
Hainault, 127. 

H.lbherr, 33. 

HaGcaniaani*. mauwleum at. 
62. 

Hal., Fran., 262. 302. 319. 
Hamdi-Bey, 334. 

Hampton Court Palace. 141. 
Hanlur. 147. 

Harpigries. 312. 

Hatcnauer, 145. 

Haymon, Count of Corbcil, 
127. 

Head. Babylonian Louvre. 
24. 

Hebert. 308. 

Heidelberg. 137. 

Heltodorus driven from the 
Temple, Raphael. 199. 
Hellenic Epoch, 68. 

Helleniitie Epoch. 68-73. 
Heist. Van der. 267. 
Hemicyde Delaroche. 308. 
Henner. 318. 

Henry, George, 325. 
Hepplewhite, 145. 

Hera of Same*. 38; temple 
of, at Olympia. 57. 

Heracles, 59, 61. 

Herculaneum, 61,87.292. 
Herkomer, 324. 
Herme.sroup.57. 83. 

Herrera the elder. 254. 

Heuxey, M, 23. 

Hitdesheim, 136: treaiure of. 
75. 

Hilliard. Nicholas 297. 

Hindoo art. 28. 103. 

Hinarlik excavation*. 30. 
Historical Mirror, the. 124. 
History of Art among the 
/Indenri.Winckelmann, 292. 
Hittite art, 27. 

Hobbema, 268. 

Hogarth. 298. 299. 

Holbein. Han., 238. 241,242, 
297, 319. 

Holbein the elder. 238, 
241. 

Holland, .chool of painting, 

319. 

Holy Conceptions, 171. 
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Holy Family of Fronds I 
Raphael. 199. 

Hohsthuher, portrait, Durer 
239. 

Homolle, M.. 38. 39. 

Hoogh. Pieter de, 262. 267. 
310. 

Hook. 325. 

Hoppner, 299. 

Horses of Marly, Couitou. 
282. 

Hcria, 147. 

Hotel de Cluny, Pari., 117; 

deViUe. 136. 

Hcodon. 296, 326. 

Hugo, Victor. 126. 

Humaniim. 130. 149 
Hundred Guilder Print, 
Rembrandt. 236. 

Hunt. Holman. 322. 

Huth. Mr. E„ 242. 

Hyesos. 117. 

Hymettua, quarry of. 37. 


L 

feonoclaiti, 100 . 
letino*. 47. 

He de France. 115. 

Ilium, excavation*. 30. 

Imagery, 96. 

Imagier*. 113, 121, 124, 126. 
149.218.236. 

Impreuioniun, 31 £ 313. 325. 

Incamminati. Academy of 

248. 

Indian art, antiquity of. 28. 
Indre. the, 6. 

Ingre*. 201. 304. 305. 

Inialbert. 328. 

Inquisition. 171. 

Inxkut de Franee. 184. 
Intaglio*. 81. 

Invalids, dome of, 140. 

Ionic order, 35,49.50. 
Ipiamboul, uatuci of, 18 . 

Irene, 56. 57. 

Iiidoru* of Milelu*.99. 
Iioeratci, 50. 

Iiraeli, 319. 

lieu*, battle of, mouie. 76. 
Italian temples, 49; potteriea, 
79; architecture. 143 :Re- 
naiuance, 130, 131. 149; 
realism. 149. 

Ivories, 14. 101. 104. 127 
219. 


INDEX 


J- 

Ceeur't home, Bourget, 
117. 

Jaroetone. Ceorge, 297. 
Jawneic art, 331-332. 

Jean le Bon. King of France, 
216. 

Jean of Bruges, 217. 

Jean Sant Peur, 216. 

Jetuii ityle, 135. 214. 247. 

252. 272. 

Jcwiih art, 28. 

John the Baptist. Leonardo. 
186. 

Jones. Inigo, 141. 

Jordacni. 273. 

Josephine. Empress. rorirait. 

Prudhon, 304. 

Jouvenet, Jean, 276. 279. 
Jujgment of Olho. Boult, 

Judith. Allori, 253. 
JuptterandAntiope. Ccrreggio. 

K. 

Kahrie-Djami, 101. 

Karnak, temple of 16. 

Kaulbach. 320. 

Keept, 117. 

Kcrn\ess. Rubens. 273. 

Kiev, churchet of. 103. 

Klenae, 145. 

Klinger, Max. 321. 330. 
Kneeling Dominican, the, 
Zurbaran. 255. 

Kseller, Godfrey. 298. 

Krell, Otwoli, 239. 

Krafli. Adam, 236, 237. 


La Ferte-Milon, 117. 

La Tour. 295. 

La Trinite Cburcb, 143. 
Uborde,Uonde. I51n. 
Labrouite, 143. 

Labyrinlb of Minot, 31 
LcJy tcith the Glove. Carolua- 
Daran, 318. 

Lagrer.ec. 287. 

Lake-dwelling., 9-10. 

Lanerel, 290. 

Lange. 20. 44. 

Loocoon, group, Vatican. 70, 
71.72. 


I Leon. 116. 

Largilliere. Nichofat. 276. 280, 
298. 

Last Judgment. Autun Cathe¬ 
dral. 122: Couu'n, 275; L. 
Van Leyden, 230; Michel¬ 
angelo. 158,211. 

Lost Supper. A. del Cattagno, 
205: Leonardo, 186, 188; 
A. del Sarto. 205. 

Laaiman. 264. 

Lathangur, 325. 

Laurent. J. P.. 308. 

Lautannc, 116. 

Lavery. 324, 325, 

Law of From.liiy, 20. 44,210. 
Lawrence, 30(1, 322. 

Uyard, 24. 

Lo Brun, 276-277. 303. 

1.0 Nain. brothert, 275. 

Lo Sueur. 276, 278. 

Ixcon&eld, Lord, collection. 58. 
Leezyns^a. Marie, portrait, 
Toctjue. 295. 

Lofuel. 138, 139. 

Legend of St. Ursula. Car¬ 
paccio, 174. 

Leighton. Lord. 324. 329. 

Lely, Sir Peter. 298. 

Lemnot. 53. 

Lemoyne. 296. 
l-enbach. 320. 

Leocharet. 62. 71. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 158, 174, 
183-191 ; work, for Lodo- 
vico Slone, 183; Madonna 
of, 187. 

Lei Mat Ires iTAutrefois. 311. 
Letcot. Pierre, 139. 

Letting. 71. 

Levy. H.. 319. 

Leyden. Van : see Lucat Van 
Leyden. 

Ley., 319. 

Lhermitte, 316. 

Liebermann, 320. 

^ 225 °/ Ber,ln ' Marinion. 

L//e^>/ St. Bruno, Lo Sueur, 

Limbourg, Paul de. 218; 

brother., 218 , 221 . 

L'lncendlo del Bor to. 199. 
Lincoln Cathedral. 116. 

Lion and lioneti, wounded. 

Briti.h Muteurn, 25. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, 155-157; 

Filippino. 157. 203. 

Lochner. Stephan. 233. 
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Loggie. Le. Vatican. 199. 
Lombardi, the. 168. 

Loo, Van. 287. 

Lorenretti. the. 152. 

L«rain. Claude. 276, 279. 300. 

Lorthet. cave of. 6. 

Ixnto. Lorenro, 168, 177. 
Lotutin Egyptian art. 21. 

Loui. XIII. ttyle. 138. 

Loui. XIV tiyle. 139. 140, 
246, 287. 296. 

Loui. XVI. tiyle, 142. 2*33. 
Louvre, palace, 138 -14U. 

Luca. Van l-eyden, 2311. 
Lueretiu. DCaer, 240. 

1-ucullut, 87. 

I-uini, 189. 191. 

Luther. 242. 

Lydian art. 26. 

Ly.ipput, 60. 61.64. 


M. 

Macbeth. R„ 325. 
Macpherton. 303. 
MacWhirter. 325. 

Madeleine, l*ar.\ 43. 142. 
Madcrna, 134. 

Madonna del Gran Duca. 

Raphael. 198. 

Madonna del Prato, Raphael. 

Madonna della Caia Temp!, 
Raphael. 198. 

Madonna della Ceila. 

Correggio, 214. 

Madonna delle Arpte, A. del 
Sarto, 206. 

Madonna dlPoligno. Raplael, 

Madonna dl San Stilo, 
Raphael. 199. 

Madonna of the Rotary, 
Satiofcrrato. 253. 

Magdalen. Bordeaux Cathe¬ 
dral. 124. 

Maignan, 308. 

Majano, Benedetto da, 133. 
161. 

Makart, Ham. 320. 

Male. M. E.. 124. 125. 
Malherbe. 138. 

Maloucl, 218. 

Man^with the Gloee, Titian, 


INDEX 


A fan ueth the Prn$. Van Eyck, 

20 . 

Manet, 313. 316. 

Mannerists. 248. 

Maroali't Sacrifice. Rem¬ 
brandt. 266. 

Mansard. Jule* Hardouin. MO. 

Mantegna, 169, 170: frescoes 
of, 86. 

Mantua, 169. 

Manuscripts. illuminated. 121. 

Marguerite of Flandcr., 216, 
2IH. 

Marilhat. 310. 

Marii. brothcri, 319. 

Marminn. Simon, 224. 

Marriage a la Mode, I logartli, 

265. 

Marriage of St. Catherine. 
Correggio. 214. 

ManeiUaire. La. Rude, 70,326. 

Manh. The. Ruisdael. 263. 

Mar.tial d- Saxe, tomb of, 
Pigallc, 2/6. 

Martin, Henri, 314. 

Martini. Simone. 152. 

Mauecio. 153, 155. 203. 
219. 

Mailer of tho Altar of Si. Bar¬ 
tholomew. 234; Lyversberg 
I’anion, 235: Life of the 
Virgin. 235; Holy Family. 
235: Death of the Virgin. 
243. 

Mausolus, atatue of, 62. 

Mararin. 140. 277. 

Medici. Catherine dei, 139, 
230; Giuliano. 210; Lo- 
reaio. 210. 

MeiaaoeJer, 261,309.310. 

Melancholy. Durer. 240. 

Melanchton, 242. 

Meloa. 54. 

Mclozzo da Forli, 158. 

Memmi: ice Marlini, S. 

Mending. 221,225. 

Menga. Raphael. 288. 

Menhira, 10. 

Menzel. 320. 

Mcreie. 326. 

Mercury. Pigalle, 296. 

Mercury taking flight. Ciov. 
da Bologna. 212. 

Mercury trrtrucllrg Cupid, 
Correggio. 214. 

Mcraon, 308. 

Mesdaz. 319. 


Metro. 262. 268. 

Meulen, Van der, 303. 
Mcunier, Comtantin. 160. 328. 
Michelangelo, 134, 135. 158. 
159. 177, 178. 198. 203. 
207-212: influence on Flo¬ 
rentine achool, 207 : work in 
Siatine Chapel. 207. 209: 
aa a sculptor, 207-210: pie- 
turea of. 211; achool of. 

229. 

Michelozzo, 132. 

Mieria, 269. 

Mignard, 276. 280. 

Milan Cathedral, 116.134. 
Milkmaid. Greuze. 294. 

Millaia, 322. 

Millet. 312. 315. 

Milo of Ctolona, Puget. 70. 
283. 

Miniaturiita. 297. 

Mitvoan ba.-rclicfi and meul 
work. 35. 

Minoa' Palace. 32. 

Mirror of the World. 124. 
Modern style. 147. 148. 322. 
Moiaup, Church of (Tarn et 
Garonne). 122. 

Molicrc. ouoted. 280-282. 
Moltk*. portrait, Lenbach, 320. 
Monet. 314. 323n. 

Mono Lira Cioonda. Leo¬ 
nardo. 186. 187. 

Mont St. Michel. 117. 
Montanez. 255. 

Montefalco 155. 

Moorith architecture. 102. 
Mora! Mirror. 124. 

Mora lea. the Dhlne 
More. Sir Thomas, portrait. 

Holbein. 241 
Mores. 43. 

Moreau. CuaUve. 316. 

Morelli, 192. 

Morelte, Sicur de. Holbein. 
241 

Morgan, Mr. 14. 

Moro, Lodovico il, 183. 

Mceot, Aime, 6. 

Mcrria, William. 147.331 
Mosaics, 76,93.99-101. 
Moacow, cliurchea of. 103. 
Mo.ei. Michelangelo. 209. 
Mosques. 101 
Mount Athoa, convent, 102. 
Munich. Mutcum. 79. 
Munkacy. 333. 

Muraoo, ialand of, 168: achool 
of. 168.169. 
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Murillo. 257. 299. 

Murray, 325. 

Muiiet. 253. 

Mussulman art, 15. 

Mycale, 41. 

Myccoir, excavations. 31 : 

-vaaea. 31 77. 

Myrina, 80.81. 

Myron. 44,45. 


N 

Naplea.Khoolof.252. 
Napoleon at Eylaa, Cros. 303. 
309. 

Naticity. Van der Goes, 
225. 

Nattier. 295. 

Naturalism, 149, 313. 316. 
328. 

Nazarenci, school of. 319. 
Necropolis of Tanagra. 80. 
330. 

Necr. Aart Van der. 268. 
Negadah, 15. 

Neo-Creek atyle. 146: neo- 
Venetian, 320. 

Nerva, portrait of, 91 
Ncurille, 309. 

New English Art Club, 325. 
New Grange. 11 
Newlyn coterie, 325. 

Newton, excavationa of, 62. 
64. 

Nieeoli Piaano. 150. 

Nietzsche. 156. 

Night Watch. Rembrandt. 

Nike. 39,51,61 
Nineveh, monuments of, 21 
Nlobe. group. 63. 

Nocturne In black and gold. 

Whistler. 324. 

Noort. Adam Van. 269. 
Norman architecture, 111 
113. 

Northern style in art. 108. 
Northern Syria, art relics found 
in. 27. 

Notre Dame, Pans. 116; 

Reims. 123. 

Noyon. Church of. 116. 

None Aldobrondini. Vatican. 

Nuremberg, achool of. 238. 

239. 

Ny-Carlabcrg Collection. 51 



INDEX 


o. 

Oath of the Hot aid, David. 
293. 

Obelisk., 10. 

Octavio., head of. 90. 
Odalisques. Ingres, 305. 
CEoomau., 42. 

Ogive, the. 113. 

Oliver. I use, 297. 

Olympia. Manet. 313. 
Olympia, temple of. 42. 52 
Opera Houie, Parit, 143. 

Opic, 299. 

Orantoi. atatuei of, 40. 
Orchards. 324. 

Orientaliiti, 310. 

Orleam, Duke of. 219. 

Oricy. Harendt van, 226. 

Orpin. 326. 

Orvieto, 87, 158. 

Osslan. 303. 

Ostade, A. Van. 262 
O J.cii, 324. 

Ouwaler, Albert Van, 221. 
223. 

Overbeck. 320. 


P. 

Padua, icbool of, 168. 

Porte : icc Canon p. d. Poete. 
Pa»n»o» of Mcndc. Thrace, 


PaUrologi, the. 101. 

Palau do Ju.tice. Brunei., 
146. 

Palai.de. Machine,. 144. 
Palladio. Andrea, 133. 

Pall.. Athene. 43. 

Palma. Vecchio, 177. 

Palmyra, temple of. 90. 
Pantelinoi. the "Raphael of 
Atho." 102 

Paajheoo in Romo, 89; Parii. 

Papjma, tho, in Egyptian art. 

Paraiao Renaissance. 219. 
Parliament, Houses of, London. 
146. 

Parma Cathedral, 213, 215. 
Parnassus. Raphael. 199. 
Panhaiiat, 59. 76. 

Parthenon, the, 18.48-54. 

Pater, 290. 

Paternal Curse. Creuze. 261,. 
294, 


Pnu.aniai, 44, 57. 

Pavilion de Manats. 133: de 
Sully. 139. 

Peloponnesian W«, 56. 
Pentclicui. quarry of, 37. 
Percier, 138. 

Pergamum, ichcol of. 67-69. 
Periclei, 47-48. 56. 

Perigerd. cavei. 7; .chool 112 
Perigueux. 104. 

Perrault, Claude. 139. 

Pcrreal, Jean, 229. 

Perse polis, palace of, 26. 

Pertian art, 26. 103. 

Perugia, icbool of. 193, 333. 
Perugino: see Vannucci. 
1'e.aro Palazzo, 135. 

PeMfttis de Jaffa. Cro., 303. 
305. 

Peter the Great, Falconet. 296. 
Petit Palaia. Park. 144. 

Petrie, Flinder., 14. 

Pettie. John, 325. 

Plucstu., palace of. 33. 

Phidia., 16. 45-47, 52-55; 

work on the Parthenon. 47. 
Philip of Maccdon, 67. 

Philippe le Bon. 216, 222. 
Philippe Ie Hardi, 193. 216, 
219. 

Philippe de Rouvre. 216. 
Philosophers, Rembrandt. 266. 
Phcenican art. 27. 28. 

Pleta. Michelangelo. 208; of 
Villeneuve, 228. 

Pierrefoodi, 117. 

Pietro of Verona. 219. 

Pigalle, 296. 

Pilon. Germain. 230. 

Pindar. Ode. of, 41. 

Pintoricchio, 194-197. 

Piombo, Seba.ti.ro del. 177, 
178.212 
Pirane.i, 292. 

Piia. Cathedral of. 112 
Piiancllo, 192. 193. 

Piaano. Ciovanni, 150. 153: 

Niceoli. 150. 

Piuarro, 314, 323n. 

Pi.toia, Cathedral of, 158. 

Pitti PaUce. Florence. 132 
Place de. Vo.ge., Pari., 138. 
Plague-stricken at Jaffa. Cro,, 
303. 

Plato. 65. 

Pleinotrisme. 251. 313-316, 

Pointe'lin, 312 
Potntllllsme. 3l4n, 323. 
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Poliorcetei. Demetriui. 64. 
Polithed Stone Age. 10. 
Pollaiuolo, Antonio, 156. 
Polychromy, 329. 

Polyclitu. of Argon 45. 46. 
60. 

Polygnctui. work. of. 59. 76. 
Pompei, 87,93.292 
Pontormo. 206. 

Pope Leo checking the adoanee 
of Attilo, Raphael. 199. 
Puppelmann, 144. 

Porta. Baccio della: ice 
Bartolommeo, Fra. 

Pertinari. Tommaso. 225. 
Poseideo and Erechtheus. 

temple of : «cc Fzechtheum. 
Pourtales collection, the, 72. 
Poussin. Nichole., 76. 277. 

Potter, Paul, 268, 311. 

Pradier, 166. 

Prague. 233. 

Praxitelea. 16; piychologica 
art of. 56; work, of, 57-60. 

" Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood," 
322 323.332 
Prienc, 49. 

Prieur, Barlhclemy. 230. 
Primaticcio, 229. 

Princes In the Touser, Dela- 
roche. 308. 

Propyltra, the, 51. 

Provence. 228. 229. 

Prudhomme, Sully, 64. 

Prudhoo. 303. 318. 

Ptolemy, 64. 

Puget. P.. 70, 282 283. 326. 
Puvu do Chavanne., 316, 317. 
Pyramid., the. 18. 


Q. 

Quaternary period, 2 3. 
Quercia, Jacopo della. 161, 
208. 

Quinault. quoted. 277. 


R. 

Raeburn. 299. 

Rnlfct. 309. 

Raft of the Medusa. Geri- 
cault, 305. 

* 299 ’ 

Ramsay, Allan. 299. 


INDEX 


Rape of Ike LendpplJ <r. 
Ruben*. 272. 

Ripb»L UI6. 134, 177, 204; 
hi* career, 191-200; parent* 
lie and teacher., 197; 
Madonna* of. 1%. 199; 
work. al the Vatican, 199: 
other work, of, 197-201 ; 
eriticiun of, 200 . 201 . 

Rationaliun of the Creeki. 
37. 

Rattier. M„ 184. 

Reach. 329. 

Ravenna. 95. 98. 108. 
Rayonnanl tlyle, 117. 

Rcalitin, 149. 313.316. 
Rectwtlcr. Mmt* I-Wtrait, 
David. 2*75. 

Reclining Frittu. Titian. 175. 
Reilrntire. Church of the. 133. 
Reformation. 214. 231.259. 
Rmnault. Henri. 256. 258, 
318. 

Reima Cathedral 102. 109. 
Reindeer-hunter., the. 4 -8. 36. 
Rembrandt. 231 264-267. 

318. 

Rcnai.iance art, 117: archt- 
tceture, 130-144: churehei, 
132: in Italy, 149-215: in 
France and Flanders. 216- 
231: in Germany. 233-244. 
Reni, Guido, 249. 251. 

Renoir. 314. 

Repoie In Egypt. Durer. 240. 
Returrection of Loxorui, Se- 
ha.tiano del Piomho, 178. 
212: Ouwater, 223. 
Reynold., Sir Jo.hu*. 299. 300. 
Rhode., whool of, 68. 

Ribera, 253.254.318. 
Ribot.Theodule.254. 

Ricard. 318. 

Riccardi. Palsrro. 132. 
Riettchel, 329. 

Rigaud. Hyacinthe. 276.280. 
Rio. Alexis. 95. 

Rjepin. 333. 

Robbia. Andrea della. Gio¬ 
vanni della. Luca do!!*. 161. 
Robert, Inquiiitor of France. 
126. 

Robert!, Ercoie. 1%. 

Roche. 325. 

Roc beater Cathedral. 112. 
Rococo ityle, 142,144. 146. 
RoJin. 328. 335. 

Roger de la PaUeur : re: Wey- 
d.-n. Van der. 


Rolin. Chancellor. 222. 

Roll. 316. 

Roman art. 87. 92-94; Coli- 
team. 88; architecture, 88- 
90: aqueduct., 90 ; arches 
90; painting. 92,93; ba.ili- 
cm, 98: mooument., 130; 
•chool. 253. 

Romance tongue. 106. 

Romanesque or Romance art, 
106: architecture, 109-119; 
churches 111-113; .culp- 
lure, 120 el. jeg. 

Romano, Giulio, 198-200. 

Romam of the Decadence, 
Couture. 308. 

Romani iciita. 306. 307. 313. 
319. 

Romney. 299. 

Rosa, Salvator, 252. 

Roipiglioii Palace, 93. 249. 

Rouellino. Antcoio. 161. 

Rossetti. 322. 324. 

Ro.w, 229. 

Rothciutein, 326. 

Rothichild, M. Edmond de. 
76; M. Gu.tave de, collec¬ 
tion, 222 . 

Roty. 83. 

Roumelia. 30. 

Rou.kuu.JJ, 311. 

Rouueau. Theodore, 311. 

Roybet 319. 

Rubens 227. 257, 269-274. 
297.299.319. 

Rude, 70.326. 

Ruadael. Jacob Van. 263,268. 

Ruadael Solomon Van. 263. 

Ru.kin.John.147, 322. 324. 

Ruffe*. 133. 


Saint-Acheul. 14. 

St. Anne. Mooa.tery, Bruges 
222 ; St. Berlin, Abbe de. 
and Life ef. 225; St. Denis 
abbey of. 101 . 116. 121. 
127; St Frand. of Aui.i, 
164; Si. Franch recdolng 
the Stigmata. Giotto, 152; 
St. Front church. 104; St. 
Gauden., sculptor, 334 ; St. 
Germain, chateau. 136.137: 
St. Germain de. Pres 
church. 112: Si. Jerome, by 
A. da Messina, 170. by 
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Leonardo, 186, by Durer 
240; Si. Jerome t Loti Com 
m anion. Domenichino, 249; 
St. Louis 124. 126.149; St. 
Marks Venice. 103. li¬ 
brary of. 133; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, 134, 
141; St Paul-without-tbe¬ 
wails church. 98; St Peter’*, 
Rome, 89, 134; St. Pcten- 
burg. eluchet of. 103: St. 
Sophia. 99. 100; St Sul- 
poe*. 140; St Thomas 
Aquinas, Summit of. 125. 

Sainte Chapclle, 116, 126. 

Salle period. 17. 20. 

Salami*, 41. 

Salisbury Cathedral. 116 

Salle de. Pa. Perdu.. Palais 
dc Juitice, 143; Lacare, 
Louvre, 280. 

Salon Carre. 279 ; de* Ref ok.. 
313n. 

Salcalor Mundl, Antoncllo da 
Messina. 170. 

San Vitale, church, 99; San 
Gimignano, 155; San Salvi. 
205 ; San Pietro, church of. 
210 . 

Santo vino, Andrea, 161. 

Santo vino. Jacopo: tec Tatti. 
Jacopo. 

Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. 98; 
in Clatte, 99. 

Santa Croce. 153: Santa 
Maria ddle Grade. 186. 

Santi, Giovanni, 197; Sami or 
Sontio: see Raphael. 

Sarcophasu. of Alexander, 73; 
larcophagi, 97. 

Sardonyx, cameo, cut in, 82 

Saronno fre.coe., Luini. 191. 

Sarto. Andre, del 204-206. 

Sarree.M.de.22 

Sa.wferr.to, 253. 

Savonarola. 159. 203, 204. 

Saxon architecture, 113; 
school. 242 

Schinkel, 145. 

Scheffer, Ary. 308. 

Sehliesnann, Heinrich, excava¬ 
tion.. 15. 30. 31. 

Schluter. Andrea., 145. 

Schnorr, 32a 

Schoogaucr. Martin, 237, 238. 

School of /frten*. Raphael 199, 

Sehoolmailci, 0.tadc, 262 

Sehwind, Moriti von. 319. 

Scop... 56. 59. 62-65. 


INDEX 


Score!. Jan Van. 230. 

Scoltuh tchool. 325. 

Scribe, the Louvre. 19. 

Seville*. 3l4n. 

“Scccuiocitt” Kfeool. 148. 
Second Empire. M3. 

Segantini, 321. 

Semper, 145. 

Senonnet. Mm*. dr. porlrail, 
Ingres. 304. 

Sera Church, 121. 

Sem, William of, 116. 

Serlzlal, iVf. and Mine., por¬ 
lrail*, David, 295. 

Serow. 333. 

Servandoni, 140. 

Se.lo.Ce.arc da. 189. 
Seltignano, Deaideriod*. 160. 
S(«ja. Bianca Maria. Duches* 
ol Milan, 220a.: Francesco. 
184 : Lodovico. 183. 
Shannon. 324. 

Shepherds of A readia. Pouisin, 
Sheraton. 145. 

Shrine of Si. Ursula, Mem- 
ling. 225 

Sicily, temple, ol, 49 ; com. of, 
82. 

Skulu*. Dioderu*. 18. 

Sityoo, 60. 

Sidoo. 73. 

Sienese tchool, 152. 192. 
Signorelli, Luce, 158: Irevcoe. 

of, at Orvieto, 87. 

Silley. 314. 

Sistine Chapel, 158: freKoes. 

209. 

Siieranne. R. de la, 299n. 
Slave,. Michelangelo, 209, 

210 . 

Sluter, Claux, 217. 

Sodom a. 191. 

ScLrio. 189. 

Serbonne, the, 316. 

Scuffiot. 140. 

Server. Roty. 83. 
Sp.gna.UI98. 

Spanidt art, 257. 

Sparta. 56. 

Sphinx. 21. 

Sposallzlo or Marriage of the 
Virgin. Raphael. 197. 

Spring. Botticelli, 156. 
Squarcicoe, 169. 

Slobal Maler, 125. 

Stalactite vault., 103. 

Stone. Le. Vatican. 199, 200. 
Stark. 322. 


Steen. 269. 

Steenken. Hermann. 222. 
Steer, 326. 

Stcinlcn, 316. 

Stela of the Vulture*. bat-rc- 
lief, Louvre. 23. 

Stela, Athenian, 65. 

Steven., Alfred. 329. 

Stoflek Hendrickjc. 265. 
Stoke*. Adrian. 325. 

Stone Age in Egypt. 14. 15. 
Stonehenge. 13. 

Stou. Veit. 236.237. 
Stra.burg.116. 

Strorri Palace. 132. 133. 
Suabia, ichool of, 237. 

" Superman," the. 156. 

Supper at limmaQs, Rem¬ 
brandt. 266. 

Sum. palace of. 26. 

Swan, J. M, 325. 

Sring. The. Fragonard. 261. 
Syndic,. Rembrandt. 266. 


T. 

Tndema. Alma, 324. 

Talenti. France.ro, 132. 
Tanagra. 80.81.330. 

Tatti, Jacopo, 133, 161. 
Tcgtea, temple of. 59. 

Teilo, monument, of. 22-24 
Tcnier*. David. 274. 

Tcrborch, 262.268. 

Thebei, 67. 

Theodoric, King of the Goth*. 
98. 

Theotocopuli (El Greco), 254. 
Thera (Santorin), 30. 
Thornhill. Sir Jame*. 298. 
Thornycroft, 329. 
Thorwald.cn, 297, 326. 333. 
Thrace, 30. 

Three Fates, 53. 

Three Graces. 296. 

Tiepolo. 179-181. 

Timotheu*. 62. 

Tintoretto, 178. 

Tiryna, excavation*. 31. 

Titian. 174. 175 177, 255. 

299,318.320. 

Titui, arch of. 90.91.92 
Titu*. ton of Rembrandt, 
265. 

Torque, 295. 

"Tombol Frantoii,” 86. 
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Tomln, Myrcmran, 31 : of 
Julius II.. by Mirhrlangrln. 
209; of blemish Krn\i*<an«c. 
219. 

Tomniato of Modena, 233. 
Tour EiSel, 144. 

Tourainc. school of. 229. 

Fouler of Babel. 26. 

Trajan. 91. 92; column. 91. 
142. 

Transfiguration. Raphael. 199. 
Treasury of the Cnidians, 
39. 

Trinita, Church of, Rome. 

212 . 

Triumph of the Church, 
Raphael. 199. 

Triumphal Arche*. 90 92.98 
142. 

Trcubctrkoi, 333. 

Troy, excavation*. 15.30,31. 
Troyon. 311. 

Tiounta*, M.. 32. 

Tudor *!yle. Ml. 

Tumuli. 12. 

Tur*. Coiimo, 196. 

Turkith art. 103. 

Turner, 321, 323n- 
Tuscany, 205 


u. 

Uccello. Paolo, 155. 156. 
Ubde, 320. 

Umbrian School, 193, 194. 
Univcnity. Padua. 169. 
Urbino. 197. 

Utrecht, Union of. 259. 


V. 

Val-de-Crace Chapel. 280. 
Valeri. Malaguxri, 220n. 
Vanbrugh. 145. 

Vanr.ucci (Perugino). 194- 
198. 

Varvakeion. the. 52. 

Vatari. 104, 106. 

Vaiei, Myccntran. 31, 77; 
in bronze age, 12 : golden, of 
Vaphio, 32; Greek vaie*. 
77-79. 

Vault*. 89.110-113. 
Vela****. 170, 175, 255 -257. 
313,318. 

Vendime Column. 142. 


INDEX 


Vendramin Palace. 133. 
Venetian architecture, 143; 
Rrnai»ance, 181 : school. 
168 . 1 %. 

Vrnius, Olio. 269. 

Venus. Cranach. 243. 

Venal of Milo. the. 54.83. 
Vercttchagin. 333, 

Vermeer, 268. 310. 

Vernet. Joseph. 300. 

Vernel. Horace. 304. 309. 
Veronese, Paolo. 179. 181. 
Vrroneac school, 181. 
Verrocchio, 155-158. 160. 
Versailles, Palace ol, 138, 140. 
283. 

Vesuvius, 87. 

Viccn/a. school of, 181. 
Vlcloriout 1‘rruui, Cellini. 185. 
212 . 

Victory of Somothrace. the. 
62-64. 

Victory, winged goddess. 39- 
See alto Nike. 

Vien. 288. 293. 

Vigee-Lebeun, Mme , 295. 
Villeneuve, Hoapilal. 228. 
Vincent, ol Beauvais. 124; of 
Norwich. 322. 

Vintage Copilot. Reimi. 123. 
VioUet-le-Duc, 143. 148 
Virgin among Ihc Rock. 
Leonardo. 186; Virgin and 
Child. Catacomb., 97; 
Michelangelo. 208; Sluter. 
217; Darct. 224; Holbein. 
241 ; Virgin appearing to 
Si. Bernard. FiIi|>pino, 157 j 
Virgin In the Rote-garden. 


Schongaucr. 237; Virgin 
surrounded by Saints. David, 
225: Virgin. the praying, 
Mat.yi. 226; Virgin with 
Si. Anne. Leonardo. 186. 
189. 

ViKher. Peter. 237. 

Visconti. architect. 138: Val- 
eotina. ol Milan. 219. 

Virion of . Knight. Raphael. 
197. 

Visitation. Ghirlandaio. 140. 
Viti, Timoteo. 197. 
Vivarini.Alv-e.149. 

Voltaire. Houdon, 263. 
Volterra. Daniele da. 185. 
Vouel, Simon, 246. 

Vulci. 86. 


W. 

Wagner. Otto. 148. 

Warbarn. Archbishop, portrait, 
Holbein. 242. 

Warin, 329. 

Warrior, the Bceghese (Lou- 
vre), 61, 69. 

Watteau, Antoine. 285. 288- 
290. 316. 

Watt.. G. F_ 322. 

Wautert, 319. 

Well of Motet. Sluter. 218. 
Weitmimtcr Abbey, choir ol. 
116: Henry Vll.'a Chapel. 
141. 

Weydeo. Roger Van der. 65. 
192. 220a.. 221, 224. 227. 
234.237. 


Whittier, 229. 323,324. 334. 
Whitehall. 141. 

Wilhelm ol Cologne. 233. 
William /.. Emperor, portrait, 
Lenbaeh. 320. 

Wilton, Richard. 300. 
Wincbeiter Cathedral. 112 
Winekelmann. 292. 

Wind tor. St Ceotges Chapel. 
141. 

Winged bull, of Airyria, 25. 
28. 

Wingless Victory. Nik Ap- 
lerot. 51. 

Wohlgemut. Michel, 238. 
Wolfiin, H„ 2IOn. 

Worm., Church at. 112. 
Wounded Cutraisier, Gerieault, 
306. 

Wounded Warrior. Munich. 
42. 

Wouwcrman. Philip., 263. 
Wren. Sir Chri.topher, 141. 
145. 


Y. 


Ypre.,217. 


Zcilblom ol Ulm. 237. 

Zeut. temple of, 42-44. 49. 

52; statue. 52 
Zeuxis, 59; werks ol. 76. 
Zuloaga. 258. 

Zurbaran, 255. 

Zwinger. Pavilion ol the, 144. 


THE END 
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